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O strange New World that yit wast never young, 
Whose youth from thee by gripin* need was wrung, 
Brown fouudlin* o’ the woods, whose baby-bed 
Was prowled roun’ by the Injun’s cracklin tread, 

And who grew’st strong thru shifts an’ wants an’ pains, 
Nursed by stern men with empires in their brains. 

Who saw in vision their young Ishmel strain 
With each hard hand a vassal Ocean’s mane ; 

Thou skilled by Freedom and by gret events 
To pitch new states ez Old World men pitch tents, 
Thou taught by fate to know Jehovah’s plan, 

Thet man’s devices can’t unmake a man. 


Oh, ray friends, thank your God, if you have one, that he 
’Twixt the Old World and you set the gulf of a sea, 

Be strong-backed, brown-handed, upright as your pines, 
By the scale ot a hemisphere shape your designs,” 

— LOWEI,!^ 




EDlTOR^S PREFACE 


T he chronological narrative of T'he Winning" of the 
West is here given in all the vigor of the original 
language of the author. With this picturesque chron- 
icle are presented the more dramatic incidents in the 
western movement of our people — the great deeds of 
men in the conquest of the Wilderness, and the tale of 
how “ the rifle-bearing freemen who founded their little 
republics on the western waters gradually solved the 
question of combining personal liberty with national 
union.” 

The storm and stress of the Revolution obscured the 
steady advance of the backwoodsmen. The clash of 
battle quite outrang the crack of the solitary rifle and 
the tread of the Indians. But when the colonists along 
the sea at last won independence for the nation, the 
pioneers beyond the Alleghanies had already more than 
doubled the area of the land that was dedicated to 
” liberty and the pursuit of happiness ” 

Of the individualism of those early days, of the slow 
drift toward Union, of the renewed strength that came 
with it, and of the acquisition of Louisiana, the narra- 
tive can speak for itself. The deeds of the frontiersmen 
belong to the history of the Nation and are a source of 
common national pride ; their names deserve the 
familiar use that follows deeds well done. 

F. E. O. 

PiKB l^DGB, Van HiSBvmijEC, N. J., 

July 5 , 1900- 




PREFACE 


I T has been to me emphatically a labor of love to write 
of the great deeds of the border people. I am not 
blind to their manifold shortcomings, nor yet am I 
ignorant of their many strong and good qualities. For 
a number of years I spent most of my time on the fron- 
tier, and lived and worked like any other frontiersman. 
The wild country in which we dwelt and across which 
we wandered was in the Far West ; and there were, of 
course, many features in which the life of a cattleman 
on the Great Plains and among the Rockies differed 
from that led by a backwoodsman in the Alleghany 
forests a century before. Yet the points of resemblance 
were far more numerous and striking. We guarded 
oiir herds of branded cattle and shaggy horses, hunted 
bear, bison, elk, and deer, established civil government, 
and put down evil-doers, white and red, on the banks 
of the Little Missouri and among the wooded, precipi- 
tous foot-hills of the Bighorn, exactly as did the pioneers 
who a hundred years previously built their log cabins 
beside the Kentucky or in the valleys of the Great 
Smokies. The men who have shared in the fast-van- 
ishing frontier life of the present feel a peculiar sym- 
pathy with the already long- vanished frontier life of the 
past. 

Theodork Roosevew, 

Sagamor]^ Hiu;, 

May, 1889. 
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EPISODES FROM 

THE WINNING OF THE WEST 


CHAPTER I 

THB INDIANS Oi^ TH!)® BORDER 

W HEN we declared ourselves an independent na^ 
tion, there were on our borders three groups 
of Indian peoples. The northernmost were the Iro- 
quois or Six Nations, who dwelt in New York, and 
stretched down into Pennsylvania. They had been for 
two centuries the terror of every other Indian tribe east 
of the Mississippi, as well as of the whites ; but their 
strength had already departed. 

In the Southwest, between the Tennessee — then 
called the Cherokee — and the Gulf, the so-called Ap- 
palachians lived. These were divided into five lax 
confederacies : the Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, 
Creeks, and Seminoles. They were far more numerous 
than the northwestern Indians, were less nomadic, and 
in consequence had more definite possession of particu- 
lar localities ; so that their lands were more densely 
peopled. 

The Cherokees, some twelve thousand strong, were 
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the mountaineers of their race. They dwell among 
the blue-topped ridges and lofty peaks of the soulhcrn 
Alleghanies, in the wild and picturesque region where 
the present States of Tennessee, Alabama, Geoigia, 
and the Carolinas join one another. 

To the west of the Cherokees, on the banks of the 
Mississippi, were the Chickasaws, the smallest of the 
southern nations, numbering at the outside but four 
thousand persons. South of these lived the Choctaws, 
the rudest and historically the least important of these 
Indians. 

The Creeks were the strongest of all. Their southern 
bands, living in Florida, were generally considered as 
a separate confederacy, under the name of vSeminoles. 
They numbered in all between twenty-five and thirty 
thousand, three fourths of them being the Creeks 
proper, and the remainder Seminoles. They dwelt 
south of* the Cherokees, and east of the Choctaws, ad- 
joining the Georgians. The Creeks and Cherokees 
were thus by their position the barrier tribes of tlu‘ 
South, who had to stand the brunt of our advance, and 
who acted as a buffer between us and the hVeiich and 
Spaniards of the Gulf and the lower Mississippi. 

The towns of the Cherokees stretched from the high 
upland region, where rise the loftiest mountains of 
eastern America, to the warm, level, low country, the 
land of the cypress and the long-leaved pine. ICach 
village stood by itself, in some fertile river-bottom, with 
around it apple orchards and fields of maize. Tike tlie 
other southern Indians, the Cherokees were more in- 
dustrious than their northern neighbors, lived by tillage 
and agriculture as much as by hunting, and kei)t 
horses, hogs, and poultry. 

The Cherokees were a bright, ititclligent race, better 
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fitted to follow the white man’s road ” than any other 
Indians. Their confederacy was of the loosest kind. 
Every town acted just as it pleased, making war or 
peace with the other towns, or with whites, Choctaws, 
or Cherokees. In each there was a nominal head for 
peace and war, the high chief and the head warrior. 
But these chiefs had little control, and could not do 
much more than influence or advise their subjects ; 
they were dependent on the will of the majority. It 
was said that never, in the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant, had half the nation taken the war talk ” at 
the same time. As a consequence, war parties of Creeks 
were generally merely small bands of marauders, in 
search of scalps and plunder. 

Between the Ohio and the Great Lakes, directly north 
of the Appalachian confederacies, and separated from 
them by the unpeopled wilderness now forming the 
States of Tennessee and Kentucky, dwelt another set 
of Indian tribes. They were ruder in life and manners 
than their southern kinsmen, less advanced towards 
civilization, but also far more warlike ; they depended 
more on the chase and fishing, and much less on agri- 
culture ; they were savages, not merely barbarians ; 
they were fewer in numbers, and were scattered over a 
wider expanse of territory. 

Their relations with the Iroquois, who lay east of 
them, were generally hostile. They were also usually 
at odds with the southern Indians, but among them- 
selves they were frequently united in time of war into 
a sort of lax league, and were collectively designated 
as the northwestern Indians. All the tribes belonged 
to the great Algonquin family, with two exceptions, 
the Winnebagos and the Wyandots. The Wyandots 
or Hurons lived near Detroit and along the south shore 
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of Lake Erie, and were in battle our most redoubtable 
foes. They were close kin to the Iroquois, though 
bitter enemies to them, and they shared the desperate 
valor of these, their hostile kinsfolk, holding them- 
selves above the surrounding Algonquins, with whom, 
nevertheless, they lived in peace and friendship. 

The chief tribes of the Algonquins were well known 
and occupied tolerably definite locations. The Dela- 
wares dwelt farthest east, lying northwest of the upper 
Ohio, their lands adjoining those of the Senecas, the 
largest and most westernmost of the Six Natiotis. 
Westward of the Delawares lay the Shawnee villages, 
along the Scioto and on the Pickaway plains ; but it 
must be remembered that the Shawnees, Delawares, 
and Wyandots were closely united and their vil- 
lages were often mixed in together. Still farther to 
the west, the Miamis lived between the Miami and the 
Wabash, togetfier" with other associated tribes, the 
Piankeshaws and the Weas or Ouatinous. Farther 
still, around the French villages, dwelt those scattered 
survivors of the Illinois who had escaped the dire fate 
which befell their fellow-tribesmen because they mur- 
dered Pontiac. Northward of this scanty people lived 
the Sacs and Foxes, and around the upper Great Lakes 
the numerous and powerful Pottawattamies, Ottawas, 
and Chippewas ; fierce and treacherous warriors, who 
did not till the soil, and were hunters and fi.shers only, 
more savage even than the tribes that lay southeast of 
them. 

The Wyandots, and the Algonquins who surrounded 
them, dwelt in a region of sunless, tangled forests ; 
and all the wars we waged for the possession of the 
country between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi 
were carried on in the never-ending stretches of gloomy 
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woodland. It was not an open forest. The under- 
brush grew dense and rank between the tall trees, 
making a cdver so thick that it was in many places 
impenetrable, so thick that it nowhere gave a chance 
for human eye to see even as far as a bow could carry. 

Thi^ dense forest was to the Indians a home in which 
they had lived from childhood, and where they were as 
much at ease as a farmer on his own acres. To their 
keen eyes, trained for generations to more than a wild 
beast’s watchfulness, the wilderness was an open book; 
nothing at rest or in motion escaped them. They had 
begun to track game as soon as they could walk ; a 
scrape on a tree trunk, a bruised leaf, a faint indenta- 
tion of the soil, which the eye of no white man could 
see, all told them a tale as plainly as if it had been 
shouted in their ears. 

Unlike the southern Indians, the villages of the 
northwestern tribes were usually far from the frontier. 
Tireless, and careless of all hardship, they came silently 
out of unknown forests, robbed and murdered, and then 
disappeared again into the fathomless depths of the 
woods. Half of the terror they caused was due to the 
extreme diflBlculty of following them, and the absolute 
impossibility of forecasting their attacks. Without 
warning, and unseen until the moment they dealt the 
death stroke, they emerged from their forest fastnesses, 
the horror they caused being heightened no less by 
the mystery that shrouded them than by the dreadful 
nature of their ravages. 

When hemmed in so that they had no hope of escape, 
the Indians fought to the death ; but when a way of 
retreat was open, they would not stand cutting like 
British, French, or American regulars, and so, though 
with a nearly equal force, would retire if they were 
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suffering heavily, even if they were causing their foes 
to suffer still more. This was not due to lack of cour- 
age ; it was their system, for they were few in numbers, 
and they did not believe in losing their men. The 
Wyandots were exceptions to this rule, for with them 
it was a point of honor not to yield, and so they were 
of all the tribes the most dangerous in a pitched battle. 

Among the Indians of the Northwest, generally so 
much alike that we need pay little heed to tribal dis- 
tinctions, there was one body deserving especial and 
separate mention. Among the turbulent and jarring 
elements tossed into wild confusion by the shock of the 
contact between savages and the rude vanguard of 
civilization, surrounded and threatened by the painted 
warriors of the woods no less than by the lawless white 
riflemen who lived on the stump-dotted clearings, there 
dwelt a group of peaceful beings who were destined to 
suffer a dire fate in the most lamentable and pitiable of 
all the tragedies which were played out in the heart of 
this great wilderness. These were the Moravian Indi- 
ans. They were mostly Delawares, and had been con- 
verted by the indefatigable German missionaries, who 
taught the tranquil, Quaker-like creed of Count Zin- 
zendorf. The zeal and success of the missionaries 
were attested by the marvellous change they had 
wrought in these converts ; for they had transformed 
them in one generation from a restless, idle, blood- 
thirsty people of hunters and fishers, into an orderly, 
thrifty, industrious folk, believing with all their hearts 
the Christian religion in the form in which their teach- 
ers both preached and practised it. At first the mis- 
sionaries, surrounded by their Indian converts, dwelt 
in Pennsylvania ; but, harried and oppressed by their 
white neighbors, the submissive and patient Moravians 
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left their homes and their cherished belongings, and in 
1771 moved out into the wilderness northwest of the 
Ohio. 

When the Moravians removed beyond the Ohio, they 
settled on the banks of the Muskingum, made clearings 
in the forest, and built themselves little towns, which 
they christened by such quaint names as Salem and 
Gnadenhiitten ; names that were pathetic symbols of 
the peace which the harmless and sadly submissive 
wanderers so vainly sought. Here, in the forest, they 
worked and toiled, surrounded their clean, neatly kept 
villages with orchards and grain-fields, bred horses and 
cattle, and tried to do wrong to no man ; all of each 
community meeting every day to worship and praise 
their Creator. 



CHAPTER II 


THE BACKWOODSMEN 

A long the western frontier of the colonies that 
were soon to be the United States, among the 
foothills of the Alleghanies, on the slopes of the wooded 
mountains, and in the long trough-like valleys that lay 
between the ranges, dwelt a peculiar and characteris- 
tically American people. 

These frontier folk, the people of the up-country, or 
back-country, who lived near and among the forest-clad 
mountains, were known to themselves and to others as 
backwoodsmen. They all bore a strong likeness to one 
or another in their habits of thought and ways of living, 
and differed markedly from the people of the older and 
more civilized communities to the eastward. The west- 
ern border of our country was then formed by the great 
barrier-chains of the Alleghanies, the trend of the val- 
leys being parallel to the sea-coast, and the mountains 
rising highest to the southward. It was difficult to 
cross the ranges from east to west, but it was both easy 
and natural to follow the valleys between. 

The backwoodsmen were Americans by birth and 
parentage, and of mixed race; but the dominant strain 
in their blood was that of the Presbyterian Irish — the 
Scotch-Irish as they were often called. Full credit has 
been awarded the Roundhead and the Cavalier for their 
leadership in our history: nor have we been altogether 

% 
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blind to the deeds of the Hollander and the Huguenot; 
but it is doubtful if we have wholly realized the im- 
portance of the part played by that stern and virile 
people, the Irish, whose preachers taught the creed of 
Knox and Calvin. These Irish representatives of the 
Covenanters were in the West almost what the Puritans 
were in the Northeast, and more than the Cavaliers 
were in the South. Mingled with the descendants of 
many other races, they formed the kernel of the dis- 
tinctively and intensely American stock who were the 
pioneers of our people in their march westward. 

The Presbyterian Irish were themselves already a 
mixed people. Though mainly descended from Scotch 
ancestors, many of them were of English, a few of 
French Huguenot extraction. They were the Protest- 
ants of the Protestants ; they detested and despised the 
Catholics, whom their ancestors had conquered, and 
regarded the Episcopalians by whom they themselves 
had been oppressed, with a more sullen, but scarcely 
less intense hatred. 

They did not begin to come to America in any num- 
bers till after the opening of the eighteenth century ; 
by 1730 they were fairly swarming across the ocean, 
for the most part in two streams, the larger going to 
the port of Philadelphia, the smaller to the port of 
Charleston. Pushing through the long settled low- 
lands of the seacoast, they at once made their abode at 
the foot of the mountains, ^.nd became the outposts of 
civilization. From Pennsylvania, whither the great 
majority had come, they drifted south along the foot- 
hills, and down the long valleys, till they met their 
brethren from Charleston who had pushed up into the 
Carolina back-country. In this land of hills, covered 
by unbroken forest, they took root and flouridieds 
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stretching in a broad belt from north to south, a shield 
of sinewy men thrust in between the people of the sea- 
board and the red warriors of the wilderness. 

The two facts of most importance to remember in 
dealing with our pioneer history are, first, that the 
western portions of Virginia and the Carolinas were 
peopled by an entirely different stock from that which 
had long existed in the tide-water region of those colo- 
nies; and, secondly, that, except for those in the Caro- 
linas who came from Charleston, the immigrants of 
this stock were mostly from the North, from their great 
breeding-ground and nursery in western Pennsylvania. 

That these Irish Presbyterians were a bold and hardy 
race is proved by their at once pushing past the settled 
regions and plunging into the wilderness as the leaders 
of the white advance. They were the first and last set 
of immigrants to do this ; all others have merely fol- 
lowed in the wake of their predecessors. But, indeed, 
they were fitted to be Americans from the very start ; 
they were kinsfolk of the Covenanters; they deemed it 
a religious duty to interpret their own Bible, and held 
for a divine right the election of their own clergy. For 
generations their whole ecclesiastic and scholastic sys- 
tems had been fundamentally democratic. The creed 
of the backwoodsman who had a creed at all was Pres- 
byterianism ; for the Episcopacy of the tide-water 
lands obtained no foothold in the mountains, and the 
Methodists and Baptists had but just begun to appear 
in the West when the Revolution broke out. 

Backwoods society was simple, and the duties and 
rights of each member of the family were plain and 
clear. The man was the armed protector and provider, 
the bread-winner ; the woman was the housewife and 
child-bearer. They married young and their families 
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were large, for they were strong and healthy, and their 
success in life depended on their own stout arms and 
willing hearts. There was everywhere great equality 
of conditions. Land was plenty and all else scarce ; 
so courage, thrift, and industry were sure of their re- 
ward. All had small farms, with the few stock neces- 
sary to cultivate them ; the farms being generally 
placed in the hollows, the division lines between them, 
if they were close together, being the tops of the ridges. 
The buildings of each farm were usually at its lowest 
point, as if in the centre of an amphitheatre. 

Each backwoodsman was not only a small farmer but 
also a hunter ; for his wife and children depended for 
their meat upon the venison and bear's flesh procured 
by his rifle. His weapon was the long, small-bore, 
flint-lock rifle, clumsy, and ill-balanced, but exceed- 
ingly accurate. It was very heavy, and when upright, 
reached to the chin of a tall man ; for the barrel of 
thick, soft iron, was four feet in length, while the stock 
was short, and the butt scooped out. It was almost 
always fired from a rest, and rarely at long range. 

In the backwoods there was very little money; bar- 
ter was the common form of exchange, and peltries 
were often used as a circulating medium, a beaver, 
otter, fisher, dressed buckskin or large bearskin being 
reckoned as equal to two foxes or wildcats, four coons, 
or eight minks. A young man inherited nothing from 
his father but his strong frame and eager heart ; but 
before him lay a whole continent wherein to pitch his 
farm, and he felt ready to marry as soon as he became 
of age, even though he had nothing but his clothes, his 
horses, his axe, and his rifle. If a g^rl was well off, 
and had been careful and industrious, she might her- 
self bring a dowry, of a cow and a calf, a brood mare, 
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a bed well stocked with blankets, and a chest contain< 
ing her clothes. 

The first lesson the backwoodsmen learnt was the 
necessity of self-help; the next, that such a community 
could only thrive if all joined in helping one another. 
Log-rollings, house-raisings, house-warmings, corii- 
shuckings, quiltings, and the like were occasions when 
all the neighbors came together to do what the family 
itself could hardly accomplish alone. Every such 
meeting was the occasion of a frolic and dance for the 
young people, whisky and rum being plentiful, and the 
host exerting his utmost power to spread the table with 
backwoods delicacies — bear-meat and venison, vege- 
tables from the truck patch,’* where squashes, melons, 
beans, and the like were grown, wild fruits, bowls of 
milk, and apple pies, which were the acknowledged 
standard of luxuiy. 

The young men prided themselves on their bodily 
strength, and were always eager to contend against 
one another in athletic games, such as wrestling, rac- 
ing, jumping, and lifting flour-barrels ; and they also 
sought distinction in vying with one another at their 
work. Sometimes they strove against one another 
singly, sometimes they divided into parties, each bend- 
ing all its energies to be first in shucking a given 
heap of corn or cutting (with sickles) an allotted patch 
of wheat. Among the men the bravos or bullies often 
were dandies also in the backwoods fashions, wearing 
their hair long and delighting in the rude finery of 
hunting-shirts embroidered with porcupine quills; they 
were loud, boastful, and profane, given to coarsely 
bantering one another. Brutally savage fights were 
frequent ; the combatants, who were surrounded by 
rings of interested spectators, striking, kicking, biting, 
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and gouging. We first hear of the noted scout and 
Indian fighter, Simon Kenton, as leaving a rival for 
dead after one of these ferocious duels, and fleeing from 
his home in terror of the punishment that might follow 
the deed. Such fights were specially frequent when 
the backwoodsmen went into the little frontier towns 
to see horse races or fairs. 

f A wedding was always a time of festival. If there 
was a church anywhere near, the bride rode thither on 
horseback behind her father, and after the service her 
pillion was shifted to the bridegroom’s steed. If, as 
generally happened, there was no church, the groom 
and his friends, all armed, rode to the house of the 
bride’s father, plenty of whisky being drunk, and the 
men racing recklessly along the narrow bridle-paths, 
for there were few roads or wheeled vehicles in the 
backwoods. At the bride’s house the ceremony was 
performed, and then a huge dinner was eaten ; after 
which the fiddling and dancing began, and were con- 
tinued all the afternoon, and most of the night as well. 
A party of girls stole off the bride and put her to bed 
in the loft above; and a party of young men then per- 
formed the like service for the groom. The fun was 
hearty and coarse, and the toasts always included one 
to the young couple, with the wish that they might 
have many big children ; for as long as they could re- 
member the backwoodsmen had lived at war, while 
looking ahead they saw no chance of its ever stopping, 
and so each son was regarded as a future warrior, a 
help to the whole community. The neighbors all 
joined again in chopping and rolling the logs for the 
young couple’s future house, then in raising the house 
itself, and finally in feasting and dancing at the house- 
jBf^arming. 
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Each family did everything that could be done for 
itself The father and sons worked with axe, hoe, and 
sickle. Almost every house contained a loom, and 
almost every woman was a weaver. Einsey-woolsey, 
made from flax grown near the cabin, and of wool from 
the bai'is of the few sheep, was the warmest and most 
substantial cloth ; and when the flax crop failed and 
the flocks were destroyed by wolves, the children had 
but scanty covering to hide their nakedness. The man 
tanned the buckskin, the woman was tailor and shoe- 
maker, and made the deer-skin sifters to be used in- 
stead of bolting cloths. There were a few pewter 
spoon.: in use; but the table furniture consisted mainly 
of hau l-made trenchers, platters, noggins, and bowls. 
The a adle was of peeled hickory bark. Ploughshares 
had to be imported, but harrows and sleds were made 
withoi t difficulty; and the cooper work was well done. 
Each cabin had a hand-mill and a hominy block ; the 
last was borrowed from the Indians, and was only a 
large block of wood, with a hole burned in the top, 
as a mortar, where the pestle was worked. If there 
were any sugar maples accessible, they were tapped 
every year. 

But some articles, especially salt and iron, could not 
be produced in the backwoods. In order to get them 
each family collected during the year all the furs pos- 
sible, these being valuable and yet easily carried on 
pack-horses, the sole means of transport. Then, after 
seeding time, in the fall, the people of a neighborhood 
ordinarily joined in sending down a train of peltry- 
laden pack-horses to some large sea-coast or tidal-river 
trading town, where their burdens were bartered for 
the needed iron and salt. 

The life of the backwoodsmen was one long struggle. 
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The forest had to be felled, droughts, deep snows, 
freshets, cloudbursts, forest fires, and all the other 
dangers of a wilderness life faced. Swarms of deer- 
ilies, mosquitoes, and midges rendered life a torment in 
the weeks of hot weather. Rattlesnakes and copper- 
heads were very plentiful, and, the former especially, 
constant sources of danger and death. Wolves and 
bears were incessant and inveterate foes of the live 
stock, and the cougar or panther occasionally attacked 
man as well. 

These armed hunters, woodchoppers, and farmers 
were their own soldiers. They built and manned their 
own forts ; they did their own fighting under their 
own commanders. There were no regiments of regular 
troops along the frontier. In the event of an Indian 
inroad each borderer had to defend himself until there 
was time for them all to gather together to repel or 
avenge it. Every man was accustomed to the use of 
arms from his childhood; when a boy was twelve years 
old he was given a rifle and made a fort-soldier, with a 
loophole where he was to stand if the station was at- 
tacked. The war was never-ending, for even the times 
of so-called peace were broken by forays and murders ; 
a man might grow from babyhood to middle age on 
the border, and yet never remember a year in which 
som'e one of his neighbors did not fall a victim to the 
Indians. 

Thus the backwoodsmen lived on the clearings they 
had hewed out of the everlasting forest ; a grim, stern 
people, strong and simple, powerful for good and evil, 
swayed by gusts of stormy passion, the love of freedom 
rooted in their very hearts’ core. Their lives were 
harsh and narrow ; they gained their bread by their 
blood and sweat, in the unending struggle with the 
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wild ruggedness of nature. They suffered terrible 
injuries at the hands of the red men, and on their foes 
they waged a terrible warfare in return. They were 
relentless, revengeful, suspicious, knowing neither ruth 
nor pity; they were also upright, resolute, and fearless, 
loyal to their friends, and devoted to their country. 
In spite of their many failings, they were of all men 
the best fitted to conquer the wilderness and hold it 
against all comers. 



CHAPTER in 


BOONE AND THE EONG HUNTERS 
1769-1774 

T he American backwoodsmen had surged up, wave 
upon wave, till their mass trembled in the troughs 
of the Alleghanies, ready to flood the continent be- 
yond. The peoples threatened by them were dimly 
conscious of the danger which as yet only loomed in 
the distance. Spaniard and Creole Frenchman, Algon- 
quin and Appalachian, were all uneasy as they began 
to feel the first faint pressure of the American advance. 

As yet they had been shielded by the forest which 
lay over the land like an unrent mantle. All through 
the mountains, and far beyond, it stretched without a 
break ; but towards the mouth of the Kentucky and 
Cumberland rivers the landscape became varied with 
open groves of woodland, with flower-strewn glades 
and great barrens or prairies of long grass. This 
region, one of the fairest in the world, was the debat- 
able ground between the northern and the southern 
Indians. Neither dared dwell therein, but both used 
it as their hunting-grounds ; and it was traversed from 
end to end by the well marked war traces which they 
followed, when they invaded each other’s territory. 
The whites, on trying to break through the barrier 
which hemmed them in from the western lands. 
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naturally succeeded best when pressing along the line of 
least resistance ; and so their first great advance was 
made into this debatable land, the hunting-grounds of 
the Cherokee, Creek, and Chickasaw, and of the north- 
ern Algonquin and Wyandot. 

Unknown and unnamed hunters and Indian traders 
had from time to time pushed some little way into the 
wilderness. One explorer had found and named the 
Cumberland river and mountains, and the great pass 
called Cumberland Gap. Others had hunted in the 
great bend of the Cumberland and in the woodland 
region of Kentucky, famed amongst the Indians for 
the abundance of the game. But their accounts ex- 
cited no more than a passing interest ; they came and 
went without comment, as lonely stragglers had come 
and gone for nearly a century. The backwoods civili- 
zation crept slowly westward without being influenced 
in its movements by their explorations. 

Finally, however, among these hunters one arose 
whose wanderings were to bear fruit ; who was destined 
to lead through the wilderness the first body of settlers 
that ever established a community in the far west, 
completely cut off from the seaboard colonies. This 
was Daniel Boone. He was born in Pennsylvania in 
1734, but when only a boy had been brought with the 
rest of his family to the banks of the Yadkin in North 
Carolina. Here he grew up, and as soon as he came 
of age he married, built a log hut, and made a clear- 
ing, whereon to farm like the rest of his backwoods 
neighbors. 

With Boone hunting and exploration were passions, 
and the lonely life of the wilderness, with its bold, wild 
freedom, the only existence for which he really cared. 
He was a tall, spare, sinewy man, with eyes like an 
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eagle’s, and muscles that never tired ; the toil and 
hardship of his life made no impress on his iron frame, 
unhurt by intemperance of any kind, and he lived for 
eighty-six years, a backwoods hunter to the end of his 
days. His 'thoughtful, quiet, pleasant face was the 
face of a man who never blustered or bullied, who 
would neither inflict nor suffer any wrong, and who 
had a limitless fund of fortitude, endurance, and in- 
domitable resolution upon which to draw when fortune 
proved adverse. His self-command and patience, his 
daring, restless love of adventure, and, in time of dan- 
ger, his absolute trust in his own powers and resources, 
all combined to render him peculiarly fltted to follow 
the career of which he was so fond. 

Boone hunted in the edges of the wilderness, just 
over the mountains, at an early date. In the valley 
of Boone’s Creek, a tributary of the Watauga, there is 
a beech tree still standing, on which can be faintly 
traced an inscription setting forth that “ D. Boone 
cilled a bar on (this) tree in the year 1760.” 

His expeditions whetted his appetite for the un- 
known. He had heard of great hunting-grounds in 
the far interior, and on May i, 1769, he left his home 
on the Yadkin “ to wander through the wilderness of 
America in quest of the country of Kentucky.” Ac- 
companied by five men he struck out towards the 
northwest, through the tangled mass of rugged moun- 
tains and gloomy forests. After five weeks of severe 
toil the little band stood on the threshold of the beauti- 
ful blue-grass region of Kentucky; a land of running 
waters, of groves and glades, of prairies, cane-brakes, 
and stretches of lofty forest, teeming with game. The 
shaggy-maned herds of unwieldy buffalo — ^the bison aa 
they should be called — had beaten out broad trails 
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along which they had travelled for countless genera- 
tions. The round-horned elk, with spreading, massive 
antlers, the lordliest of the deer tribe throughout the 
world, abounded, and like the buflfalo travelled in 
bands not only through the woods but also across the 
reaches of waving grass land. The deer were extra- 
ordinarily numerous, and so were bears, while wolves 
and panthers were plentiful. 

In December, after six months of successful hunting, 
the party was attacked by Indians, and Boone and a 
companion were captured. When they escaped, they 
found their camp broken up, and their party gone 
home. By good luck, about this time, Boone was 
joined by his brother, Squire Boone, who had set out 
to find him and to explore this same region. Soon 
afterwards DaniePs companion in captivity was killed 
by the Indians, while Squire^s companion was fright- 
ened back to the settlements by the sight of red men. 
The two brothers remained alone on their hunting- 
grounds throughout the winter, living in a little cabin. 
About the first of May Squire set off alone to the set- 
tlements to procure horses and ammunition ; while 
for three months Daniel Boone remained absolutely 
alone in the wilderness, without salt, sugar, or flour, 
and without the companionship of so much as a horse 
or a dog. But the solitude-loving hunter, dauntless 
and self-reliant, enjoyed to the full his wild, lonely 
life ; he passed his days hunting and exploring, wan- 
dering hither and thither over the country, while at 
night he lay off in the canebrakes or thickets, without 
a fire, so as not to attract the Indians. Of the latter 
he saw many signs, and they sometimes came to his 
camp, but his sleepless wariness enabled him to avoid 
capture. 
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I^ate in July his brother returned, and met him ac- 
cording to appointment at the old camp. Other him- 
ters also now came into the Kentucky wilderness, and 
Boone joined a small party of them for a short time. 
Soon after this, however, the increasing danger from 
the Indians drove Boone back to the valley of the 
Cumberland River, and in the spring of 1771 he re- 
turned to his home on the Yadkin. 

In the summer of 1769, the same year that Boone 
started, a large band of hunters crossed the mountains 
to make a long hunt in the western wilderness with 
traps, rifles, and dogs, each bringing with him two or 
three horses. •'CThey made their way down the Cum- 
berland until they came to the great barrens of 
tall grass, where they made a permanent camp, and 
relumed to it at intervals to deposit their skins and 
peltries. 

At the end of the year some of the adventurers re- 
turned home ; others went north into the Kentucky 
country, where they hunted for several months before 
recrossing the mountains ; while the remainder, led by 
an old hunter named Kasper Mansker, built two boats 
and hollowed out of logs two pirogues or dugouts — 
clumsier but tougher craft than the light birch-bark 
canoes — and started down the Cumberland. At the 
French I^ick, where Nashville now stands, they saw 
enormous quantities of buffalo, elk, and other game, 
more than they had ever seen before in any one place. 
Some of their goods were taken by a party of Indians 
they met, but some French traders, whom they likewise 
encountered, treated them well and gave them salt, 
flour, tobacco, and taffia, the last being especially 
prized, as they had had no spirits for a year. They 
went down to Natchez, sold their furs, hides, oil, and 
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tallow, and some returned by sea, while othens, includ- 
ing Mansker, came overland with a drove of horses 
through the Indian nations to Georgia. On account 
of the length of time that all these men, as well as 
Boone and his companions, were absent, they were 
called the Long Hunters, and the fame of their hunt- 
ing and exploring spread all along the border and 
greatly excited the young men. 

Soon after the return of Boone and the Long Hunt- 
ers, parties of surveyors came down the Ohio, mapping 
out its course and exploring the Kentucky lands that 
lay beside it. There were several surveyors also in a 
band that came into the wilderness in 1773, led by 
three young men named McAfee, — tj^pical backwoods- 
men, hardy and adventurous. They descended the 
Ohio and explored part of Kentucky, visiting the dif- 
ferent licks. At one of these, famous because there 
were scattered about it the gigantic remains of the 
extinct mastodon, the McAfees made a tent by stretch- 
ing their blankets over the huge fossil ribs, using the 
disjointed vertebrae as stools on which to sit. At an- 
other the explorers met with what might have proved 
a serious adventure. One of the McAfees and a com- 
panion were passing round its outskirts, when some 
others of the party fired at a gang of buffalos, which 
stampeded directly towards the two. While his com- 
panion scampered up a leaning mulberry bush, McAfee, 
less agile, leaped behind a tree trunk, where he stood 
sideways till the buffalo passed, their horns scraping 
off* the bark on either side; then he looked round to see 
his friend hanging in the mulberry bush like a 
coon.” 

When the party started homewards across the Cum- 
berland Mountains, it suffered terribly while making 
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its way through the ‘‘desolate solitudes.** At last, 
sun-scorched and rain-beaten, foot-sore and leg- weary, 
they came out in Powell* s Valley, and followed the 
well-worn hunter*s trail thence to their homes. 

In Powell’s Valley they met the company which 
Daniel Boone was just leading across the mountains, 
with the hope of making a permanent settlement in far 
distant Kentucky. Boone had sold his farm on the 
Yadkin and all the goods he could not carry with him, 
and in September, 1773, he started for Kentucky with 
his wife and his children ; five families, and forty men 
besides, went with him, driving their horses and cattle. 
On approaching the defiles of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains the party was attacked by Indians. Six men, 
including Boone’s eldest son, were slain, and the cattle 
scattered ; and though the backwoodsmen rallied and 
repulsed their assailants, yet they had suffered such 
loss and damage that they retreated and took up their 
abode temporarily on the Clinch River. 

In the following year numerous parties of surveyors 
visited the land. One of these — eight men in all — 
headed by John Floyd, started on April 9, 1774, down 
the Kanawha in a canoe. They first surveyed two 
thousand acres for “ Colo. Washington,** and laid out 
another tract for Patrick Henry. On the way they en- 
countered other parties of surveyors, and learned that 
an Indian war was threatened ; for a party of thirteen 
settlers on the upper Ohio had been attacked, but had 
repelled their assailants, and in consequence the Shaw- 
nees had declared for war, and threatened thereafter 
to kill the Virginians and rob the Pennsylvanians 
wherever they found them. The reason for this dis- 
crimination in favor of the citizens of the Quaker State 
‘‘Vas that the Virginians with whom the Indians came 
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chiefly in contact were settlers, whereas the Pennsyt 
vanians were traders. 

At the mouth of the Kanawha the adventurers found 
twenty or thirty men gathered together. Some of them 
joined Floyd, and raised his party to eighteen men, who 
started down the Ohio in four canoes. When they 
reached the Kentucky, they split up. Floyd and his 
original party, after spending a week in the neighbor- 
hood, again embarked, and drifted down the Ohio. On 
May 26th they met two Delawares who had been sent 
down the river from Fort Pitt to gather their hunters 
Slid get them home, in view of the threatened hostilities 
between the Shawnees and Virginians. The news they 
brought was so alarming, that some of Floyd's com- 
panions became greatly alarmed, and wished to go 
straight on down the Mississippi; but Floyd swore that 
he would finish his work unless actually forced off. 
Three days afterwards they reached the Falls (now 
Louisville), where Floyd spent a fortnight, making 
surveys in every direction, and then started off to ex- 
plore the land between the Salt River and the 
Kentucky. 

Soon afterwards, Floyd and three comi>anions left the 
others, agreeing to meet them on August ist, at a cabin 
on the south side of the Kentucky, a few miles from the 
mouth of the Elkhom. After surveying for three weeks, 
they then went to the cabin, several days before the 
appointed time ; but to their surprise found everything 
scattered over the ground, while on a tree near the 
landing was written, ** Alarmed by finding some people 
killed and we are gone down." 

This left the four adventurers in a bad plight, as they 
had but fifteen rounds of powder left, and none of them 
knew the way home. However there was no help for 
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it, and they started off. At last they struck Cumber- 
land Gap, followed a blazed trail across it to Powell’s 
Valley, and on August 9th came to the outlying settle- 
ments on Clinch River, where they found the settlers 
all in their wooden forts, because of the war with the 
Shawnees. 



CHAPTER IV 


I,ORD DUNMORE'S WAR, 1 774 

O N the eve of the Revolution, in 1774, the fiontiers- 
men had planted themselves firmly among the 
Alleghanies, and in the southwest and northwest alike, 
the area of settlement already touched the home lands 
of the tribes. But it was in the northwest that the 
danger of collision was most imminent ; for there the 
interests of the whites and Indians were, at the time, 
clashing more directly than ever. 

Virginia under her charter claimed westward and 
northwestward from the ocean an indefinite tract, 
limited only by her ability to explore and hold it. 
Similar grants to rival colonies led to endless con- 
fusion, bitter feeling, and nearly brought on an inter- 
colonial war. Particularly was this the case with the 
claim of Virginia to the valley of the Monongahela and 
all of extreme western Pennsylvania, where in 1774 
she proceeded boldly to exercise jurisdiction. 

For a time in the early part of 1774 there seemed 
quite as much likelihood of the '\)’irginians being drawn 
into a fight with the Pennsylvanians as with the Shaw- 
nees. While the Pennsylvanian commissioners were 
trying to come to an agreement concerning the boun- 
daries with Lord Duumore, the royal governor of 
Virginia at the time, the representatives of the two 
contesting parties at Fort Pitt were on the verge of 
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actual collision. The earl’s agent in the disputed 
territory was a Captain John Conolly, a man of violent 
temper and bad character. He formed the men favor- 
able to his side into a sort of militia, with which he not 
only menaced both hostile and friendly Indians, but 
the adherents of the Pennsylvanian government as 
well. He destroyed their houses, killed their cattle 
and hogs, impressed their horses, and finally so angered 
them that they threatened to take refuge in the stockade 
at Fort Pitt, and defy him to open war. 

There were on the border at the moment three or 
four men whose names are so intimately bound up with 
the history of this war, that they deserve a brief men- 
tion. One was Michael Cresap, a Maryland frontiers- 
man of the regular pioneer type. The next was a man 
named Greathouse, of whom it is enough to know that, 
together with certain other men whose names have for 
the most part been forgotten, he did a deed such as 
could only committed by inhuman and cowardly 
scoundrels. 

The other two actors in this tragedy were both In- 
dians, and were both men of much higher stamp. One 
was Cornstalk, the Shawnee chief, a great orator, a 
mighty warrior, a man who knew the value of his word 
and prized his honor, and who fronted death with quiet, 
disdainful heroism; and yet a fierce, cruel, and treacher- 
ous savage to those with whom he was at enmity. The 
other was Logan, an Iroquois warrior, who lived at that 
time away from the bulk of his people. He was a man 
of splendid appearance ; over six feet high, straight as 
a spear-shaft, with a countenance as open as it was 
brave and manly, until the wrongs he endured stamped 
on it an expression of gloomy ferocity. He had always 
been the friend of the white man, and had been noted 
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particularly for his kindness and gentleness to children. 
One of the pioneer hunters has left on record the state- 
ment that he deemed I^ogan the bcvSt vSpecimen of 
humanity he ever met with, either white or red.** 

Early in the spring of 1774, the outlying settlers be- 
gan again to suffer from the deeds of straggling Indians. 
Horses were stolen, one or two murders were committed, 
the inhabitants of the more lonely cabins fled to the 
forts, and the backwoodsmen began to threaten fierce 
vengeance. On April i6th, three traders in the employ 
of a man named Butler were attacked by some of the 
outlaw Cherokees, one killed, another wounded, and 
their goods plundered. Immediately after this Conolly 
issued an open letter, commanding the backwoodsmen 
to hold themselves in readiness to repel any attack by 
the Indians, as the Shawnees were hostile. Such a 
letter from Lord Dunmore*s lieutenant amounted to a 
declaration of war, and there were sure to be plenty of 
backwoodsmen who would put a very liberal interpre- 
tation upon the order given them to repel an attack. 
Its effects were seen instantly. All the borderers pre- 
pared for war. Cresap was near Wheeling at the time, 
with a band of hunters and scouts. As sooti as they re- 
ceived Conolly*s letter, they proceeded to declare war in 
the regular Indian style, calling a council, planting the 
war-post, and going through other savage ceremonies. 

Unfortunately the first stroke fell on friendly In- 
dians. The trader, Butler, spoken of above, iti order 
to recover some of the peltries of which he had been 
robbed by the Cherokees, had sent a canoe with two 
friendly Shawnees towards the place of the massacre. 
On the 27th Cresap and his followers anibu.shed these 
men and killed and scalped them. Some of the better 
backwoodsmen strongly protested against this outrage ; 
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but the mass of them were excited and angered b}" the 
rumor of Indian hostilities, and the brutal and dis- 
orderly side of frontier character was for the moment 
uppermost. They threatened to kill whoever interfeied 
with them, cursing the traders as being w^orse than the 
Indians; while Cresap boasted of the murder, and never 
said a word in condemnation of the still worse deeds 
that followed it. The next day he again led out his 
men and attacked another party of Shawnees, who had 
been trading near Pittsburg, killed one and wounded 
two others, one of the whites being also hurt. 

On the following day the whole band of whites pre- 
pared to attack Logan’s camp at Yellow Creek, some 
fifty miles distant. After going some miles they began 
to feel ashamed of their mission ; calling a halt, they 
discussed the fact that the camp they were preparing 
to attack consisted exclusively of friendly Indians, and 
mainly of women and children ; and forthwith aban- 
doned their proposed trip and returned home. 

But Logan’s people did not profit by Cresap’ s change 
of heart. On the last day of April a small party of 
men, women, and children, including almost all of 
Logan’s kin, left his camp and crossed the river to visit 
Greathouse, as had been their custom ; for he made a 
trade of selling rum to the savages, though Cresap had 
notified him to stop. The whole party were plied with 
liquor, and became helplessly drunk, in which condition 
Greathouse and his associated criminals fell on and 
massacred them, nine in all. 

At once the frontier was in a blaze, and the Indians 
sent out runners to tell of the butchery and to summon 
the tribes for immediate and bloody vengeance. The 
Indians declared that they were not at war with Penn- 
sylvania, and the latter in return adopted an attitude 
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of neutrality, openly disclaiming any share in the wrong 
that had been done, and assuring the Indians that it 
rested solely on the shoulders of the Virginians. In- 
deed, the Shawnees protected the Pennsylvania traders 
from some hostile Mingos, while the Pennsylvania 
militia shielded a party of Shawnees from some of 
Conolly’s men ; and the Virginians, irritated by what 
they considered an abandonment of the white cause, 
were bent on destroying the Pennsylvania fur trade 
with the Indians. 

Although the panic along the Pennsylvania frontier 
was intense, on the Virginian frontier it was more justi- 
fiable ; for dreadful ravages were committed, and the 
inhabitants were forced to gather together in their 
foiled villages, and could no longer cultivate their 
farms, except by stealth. Instead of being cowed, 
however, the backwoodsmen clamored to be led against 
their foes, and made most urgent appeals for powder 
and lead, of which there was a great scarcity. 

Logan’s rage had been terrible. The horrible treach- 
ery and brutality of the assault wherein his kinsfolk 
were slain made him mad for revenge, and he instantly 
fell on the settlements with a small band of warriors. 
On his first foray he took thirteen scalps, and am- 
bushed the party that followed him, slaying their 
leader. He repeated these forays at least three times. 
liTet, in spite of his fierce craving for revenge, he still 
showed many of the traits that had made him beloved 
of his white friends. Having taken a prisoner, he re- 
fused to allow him to be tortured, and saved his life at 
the risk of his own. A few days afterwards he sud- 
denly appeared to this prisoner with some gunpowder 
ink, and dictated to him a note. On his next expedi- 
tion this note, tied to a war-dub, was left in the house 
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of a settler whose entire family was murdered. It ran 
as follows: 

‘‘ Captain Cresap ; 

** What did you kill my people on Yellow Creek for ? 
The white people killed my kin at Conestoga, a great 
while ago, and I thought nothing of that. But you 
killed my kin again on Yellow Creek, and took my 
cousin prisoner. Then I thought I must kill too ; and 
I have been three times to war since ; but the Indians 
are not angry, only myself. 

July 21, 1774. Captain John Logan/ 



CHAPTER V 


THK BAOTLB OF THE GREAT KANAWHA ; AND 

eogan’s speech, 1774 

M E)ANWHIIvE Lord Dunmore, having garrisoned 
the frontier forts, three of which were put under 
the orders of Daniel Boone, was making ready a for- 
midable army with which to overwhelm the hostile 
Indians. It was to be raised, and to march, in two 
wings or divisions, each fifteen hundred strong, which 
were to join at the mouth of the Great Kanawha. One 
wing, the right or northernmost, was to be commanded 
by the earl in person j while the other, composed ex- 
clusively of frontiersmen living among the mountains 
west and southwest of the Blue Ridge, was entrusted to 
General Andrew Lewis, a stalwart backwoods soldier. 

While the backwoods general was mustering his un- 
ruly and turbulent host of skilled riflemen, the English 
earl led his own levies, some fifteen hundred strong, to 
Fort Pitt. Here he changed his plans, and decided 
not to join the other division, as he had ag'*eed to do ; 
but to entrench himself on the Scioto River, not far 
from the Indian town of Chillicothe. Thence he sent 
out detachments that destroyed certain of the hostile 
towns. 

But Lord Dunmore’ s army was not destined to strike 
the decisive blow in the contest. The great Shawnee 
chief, Cornstalk, was as wary and able as he was brave. 
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He had from the first opposed the war with the whites; 
but as he had been unable to prevent it, he was now 
bent on bringing it to a successful issue. He was 
greatly outnumbered; but he had at his command over 
a thousand warriors, the pick of the young men of the 
western tribes. Since his foes were divided, he deter- 
mined to strike first at the one who would least suspect 
a blow, but whose ruin, nevertheless, might involve 
that of the other. If Lewis’ army could be surprised 
and overwhelmed, the fate of Lord Dunmore’s would 
be merely a question of days. So without delay, Corn- 
stalk, crafty in council, mighty in battle, and swift to 
carry out what he had planned, led his long files of 
warriors to the banks of the Ohio. 

Lewis left the worst troops to garrison the small 
forts, and with his main force of eleven hundred men 
he dropped down the Kanawha, and on October 6th 
camped on Point Pleasant, the cape of land jutting out 
between the Ohio and the Kamawha. There was little 
order in the camp, and small attention was paid to 
picket and sentinel duty ; the army, like a body of 
Indian warriors, relied for safety mainly upon the 
sharp-sighted watchfulness of the individual members 
and the activity of the hunting parties. Before day- 
light on the loth small parties of hunters had, as usual, 
left camp to supplement with game an unsatisfactory 
allowance of beef. Two of these hunters, when some- 
what over a mile away, came upon a large party of 
Indians ; when one was killed, the survivor ran back 
at full speed to give the alarm, telling those in camp 
that he had seen five acres of ground covered with 
Indians as thick as they could stand. 

Instantly the drums beat to arms, and the back- 
woodsmen started from the ground, looked to their 
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flints and priming, and were ready on the moment. 
The general, thinking he had only a scouting party 
to deal with, ordered out two detachments, each with 
one hundred and fifty men, one to march up the bank 
of the Ohio, the other to keep some little distance in- 
land. They went about half a mile. Then, while it 
was still dusk, the men in camp, eagerly listening, 
heard the reports of three guns, immediately succeeded 
by a clash like a peal of thunder, as hundreds of rifles 
rang out together. It was evident that the attack was 
serious, and Colonel Field was at once despatched to 
the front with two hundred men. 

He came just in time. At the first fire both of the 
scouts in front of the white line had been killed. The 
attack fell first, and with especial fury, on the first 
division, commanded by Charles Lewis, who himself was 
mortally wounded at the very outset. His men, who 
were drawn up on the high ground skirting Crooked 
Run, began to waver, and then gave away. At this 
moment, however, Colonel Field came up and restored 
the battle, while the backwoodsmen who had been left 
in camp also hurried up to take part in the fight. Gen- 
eral Lewis at last, fully awake to the danger, hastened 
to fortify the camp by felling timber so as to form a 
breastwork running across the point from the Ohio to 
the Kanawha ; and through attending to it he was 
unable to take any personal part in the battle. 

Meanwhile the frontiersmen began to push back their 
foes, led by Colonel Field!!^ The latter himself, how- 
ever, was soon slain ; he w?is at the time behind a great 
tree, and was shot by two Indians on his right, while 
he was trying to get a shot at another on his left, who 
was distracting his attention by mocking and jeering 
at him. The command then fell on Captain Evan 
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Shelby, who turned his company over to the charge of 
his son, Isaac. The troops fought on steadily, un- 
daunted by the fall of their leaders, while the Indians 
attacked with the utmost skill, caution, and bravery. 
The fight was a succession of single combats, each man 
sheltering himself behind a stump, or rock, or tree- 
trunk, the superiority of the backwoodsmen in the use 
of the rifle being offset by the superiority of their foes 
in the art of hiding and of shielding themselves from 
harm. The hostile lines, though about a mile and a 
quarter in length, were so dose together, being never 
more than twenty yards apart, that many of the comba- 
tants grappled in hand-to-hand fighting. The clatter 
of the rifles was incessant, while above the din could 
be heard the cries and groans of the wounded, and the 
shouts of the combatants, as each encouraged his own 
side or jeered savagely at his adversaries. The cheers 
of the whites mingled with the appalling war-whoops 
and yells of thdr foes. The Indians also called out to the 
Americans in broken English, taunting them, and ask- 
ing them why their fifes were no longer whistling — for 
the fight was far too close to permit of any such music. 
Their headmen walked up and down behind their war- 
riors, exhorting them to go in close, to shoot straight, 
and to bear themselves well in the fight; while through- 
out the action the whites opposite Cornstalk could hear 
his deep, sonorous voice as he cheered on his braves, 
and bade them ‘‘ be strong, be strong.'^ 

About noon the Indians tried to get round the flank 
of the whites, into their camp ; but this movement was 
repulsed, and a party of the Americans followed up 
their advantage, and running along the banks of the 
Kanawha outflanked the enemy in turn. The Indians 
being pushed very hard now began to fall back, the 
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best fighters covering the retreat, while the wounded 
were being carried oS. The whites were forced to pur- 
sue with the greatest caution ; for those of them who 
advanced heedlessly were certain to be ambushed and 
receive a smart check. Finally, about one o’clock, the 
Indians, in their retreat, reached a very strong posi- 
tion, where the underbrush was very close and there 
were many fallen logs and steep banks. Here they 
stood resolutely at bay, and the whites did not dare 
attack them in such a stronghold. So the action came 
almost to an end ; though skirmishing went on until 
about an hour before sunset. 

The Indians, having suffered too heavily to renew 
the attack, under cover of darkness slipped away, and 
made a most skilful retreat, carrying all their wounded 
in safety across the Ohio. The exhausted AmericaUvS 
returned to their camp with a number of scalps, forty 
guns, and many tomahawks. 

The battle had been bloody as well as stubborn. 
The whites, though the victors, had suffered more than 
their foes, losing some seventy-five men killed and one 
hundred and forty wounded, a fifth of their whole 
number. The Indians had not lost much more than 
half as many, about forty warriors being killed out- 
right ; and there was no chief of importance in that 
number. Whereas the Americans had seventeen 
officers killed or wounded, and lost in succession their 
second, third, and fourth in command. 

The battle of the Great Kanawha was an American 
victory, for it was fought solely by the backwoodsmen 
themselves. Their immense superiority over regular 
troops in such contests can be readily seen when their 
triumph on this occasion is compared with the defeats 
previously suffered by Braddock’s grenadiers and 
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Grant’s highlanders, at the hands of the same foes. It 
was a soldiers’ battle, won by hard individual fighting ; 
there was no display of generalship, except on Corn- 
stalk’s part. It was the most closely contested of any 
battle ever fought with the northwestern Indians ; and 
it was the only victory gained over a large body of 
them by a force but slightly superior in numbers. 
Both because of the character of the fight itself, and 
because of the results that flowed from it, it is worthy 
of being held in especial remembrance. 

Lewis, leaving his sick and wounded in camp, 
crossed the Ohio, and pushed on in obedience to the 
orders received from Dunmore on the day before the 
battle. When near the earl’s encampment he was in- 
formed that a treaty of peace was being negotiated with 
the Indians. He with difficulty restrained his men, 
now eager for more bloodshed, and finally induced 
them to march homewards, the earl riding down to 
them and giving his orders in person. 

The spirit of the Indians had been broken by their 
defeat. Their stern old chief. Cornstalk, alone re- 
mained with unshaken heart, resolute to bid defiance 
to his foes and to fight the war out to the bitter end. 
But when the council of the headmen and war-chiefs 
was called it became evident that his tribesmen would 
not fight, and even his burning eloquence could not 
goad the warriors into again trying the hazard of battle. 
They listened unmoved and in sullen silence to the 
thrilling and impassioned words with which he urged 
them to march against the Long Knives, and, killing 
their women and children, themselves die fighting to 
the last man. Finally, when he saw he could not stir 
the hearts of his hearers, he announced that he himself 
would go and make peace. At that the warriors broke 
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silence, and instantly sent runners to the earFs army 
to demand a truce. 

The crestfallen Indians assented to all the terms pro- 
posed: to give up all white prisoners and stolen horses, 
to surrender all claim to the lands south of the Ohio, 
and to give hostages as an earnest of good faith. But 
Cornstalk preserved through all the proceedings a bear- 
ing of proud defiance. He addressed the white leader 
in a tone rather that of a conqueror than of one of the 
conquered. Indeed, he himself was not conquered ; 
though he felt that his tribesmen were craven, still he 
knew that his own soul feared nothing. 

But Togan remained apart in the Mingo village, 
brooding over his wrongs and the vengeance he had 
taken. His fellows answered that he was like a mad 
dog, whose bristles were still up, but that they were 
gradually falling. When he was entreated to be pres- 
ent at the meeting, he responded that he was a warrior, 
not a councillor, and would not come. At last, after 
the Mingo camp had been destroyed, he sullenly acqui- 
esced in, or at least ceased openly to oppose, the peace. 

He would not come in person to Lord Dunmore ; but 
to John Gibson, who had long lived among the Indians 
and knew thoroughly both their speech and their man- 
ners, Logan was willing to talk. Taking him aside, he 
suddenly addressed him in the finest outburst of savage 
eloquence of which we have any authentic record. The 
messenger took it down in writing, and, returning to 
camp, gave it to Lord Dunmore, who then read it to 
the whole backwoods army. It ran as follows : 

“ I appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered 
Logan’s cabin hungty and he gave him not meat ; if 
ever he came cold and naked and he clothed him not ? 
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During the course of the last long and bloody war, 
Logan remained idle in his camp, an advocate for peace. 
Such was my love for the whites that my countrymen 
pointed as I passed and said, ‘ Logan is the friend of 
the white man.’ I had even thought to have liveH 
with you, but for the injuries of one man. Colonel 
Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood and unprovoked, 
murdered all the relations of Logan, not even sparing 
my women and children. There runs not a drop of my 
blood in the veins of any living creature. This called 
on me for revenge. I have sought it. I have killed 
many. I have fully glutted my vengeance. For my 
country I rejoice at the beams of peace ; but do not 
harbor a thought that mine is the joy of fear, Logan 
never felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to save his 
life. Who is there to mourn for Logan ? Not one.” 

The tall frontiersmen, rough Indian haters though 
they were, were so much impressed by the speech that 
in the evening it was the topic of conversation over 
their camp-fires. But they knew that Greathouse, not 
Cresap, had been the chief offender in the murder of 
Logan’s family ; and when they rallied Cresap as 
being so great a man that the Indians put everything 
on his shoulders, Cresap, much angered, swore that 
he had a good mind to tomahawk Greathouse for the 
murder. 

As it was evident from the speech that Logan did not 
intend to remain on the war-path. Lord Dunmore 
marched home with his hostages. Within six months 
he had brought the war to a successful end with results 
of immediate as well as far-reaching importance. It 
kept the Indians of the Northwest quiet for the first two 
years of the Revolutionary struggle, and meantime 
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rendered possible the settlement of Kentucky and the 
winning of the West. 

On the homeward march the ojficers of the army held 
a notable meeting to express their warm sympathy with 
the Continental Congress (which was then in session) 
and with their countrymen in the struggle of which the 
shadow was looming up with ever-increasing blackness. 
In a series of resolutions they set forth their devotion 
to their king, to the honor of his crown, and to the 
dignity of the British empire ; but they added that this 
devotion would only last while the king deigned to rule 
^ver a free people ; that their love for the liberty of 
i\merica outweighed all other considerations, and that 
they would exert every power for its defence, not riot- 
ousl}’', but when regularly called forth by the voice of 
their countrymen. They ended by tendering their 
thanks to Lord Dunmore, who was also warmly thanked 
by the Virginia Legislature, as well as by the frontiers- 
men of Fincastle County. 

Of the further history of the great chief Cornstalk 
it ma3^ here be said that some three years later he came 
into the garrison at Point Pleasant (where the camp 
was located at the time of the battle of the Great 
Kanawha) to explain that, while he was anxious to 
keep at peace, his tribe were bent on going to war ; 
and he frankly added that of course if they did so he 
should have to join them. He and three other Indians, 
among them his son and the chief Redhawk, were de- 
tained as hostages. While they were thus confined in 
the fort, a member of a company of rangers was killed 
by the Indians near by ; whereupon his comrades, 
headed by their captain, rushed in furious anger into 
the fort to slay the hostages. Cornstalk heard them 
and knew that his hour had come ; with unmoved 
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countenance lie exhorted his son not to fear, for it was 
the will of the Great Spirit that they should die there 
together ; then, as the murderers burst into the room, 
he quietly rose to meet them, and fell dead pierced by 
seven or eight bullets. His son and his comrades were 
likewise butchered 
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BOONK AND S:eTTI.BMKNT OF KENTUCKY, I775 

L ord DUNMORE’S war made possible the two- 
fold character of the Revolutionary war, wherein 
on the one hand the Americans won by conquest and 
colonization new lands for their children, and on the 
other wrought out their national independence of the 
British king. Had Cornstalk and his fellow-chiefs 
kept their hosts unbroken, they would undoubtedly 
have swept Kentucky clear of settlers in 1775, — as was 
done by the mere rumor of their hostility the preceding 
summer. Their defeat gave the opportunity for Boone 
to settle Kentucky, for Robertson to settle Middle Ten- 
nessee, and for Clark to conquer Illinois and the North- 
west ; it was the first in the chain of causes that gave 
us for our western frontier in 1783 the Mississippi and 
not the Alleghanies. 

A speculative North Carolinian, Henderson, had for 
some time been planning to establish a proprietary 
colony beyond the mountains, as a bold stroke to re- 
store his ruined fortunes ; and early in 1775, as the 
time seemed favorable, he proceeded to put his ventur- 
ous scheme into execution. For years he had been in 
close business relations with Boone ; and the latter had 
attempted to lead a band of actual settlers to Kentucky 
in 1773. 


4a 
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Henderson, and those with him in his scheme of land 
speculation, began to open negotiations with the Chero- 
kees a» soon as the victory of the Great Kanawha 
(October lo, 1774) lessened the danger to be appre- 
hended from the northwestern Indians ; for he was 
anxious to get a good Indian title to his proposed new 
colony. When the Indian delegate appointed to 
examine Henderson’s goods made a favorable report 
in January, 1775, the Overhill Cherokees were bidden 
to assemble at the Sycamore Shoals of the Watauga, 
where, on the 17th of March, Oconostota and two other 
chiefs signed the treaty in the presence and with the 
assent of some twdve hundred of their tribe ; for all 
who could had come to the treaty grounds. Henderson 
thus obtained a grant of all the lands lying along and 
between the Kentucky and the Cumberland rivers, 
pa5dng for it 10,000 pounds of lawful English money, 
mainly in merchandise. It took a number of days be- 
fore the treaty was finally concluded ; no rum was 
allowed to be sold ; but herds of beeves were driven in, 
that the Indians might make a feast. 

As soon as it became evident that the Indians would 
consent to the treaty, Henderson sent Boone ahead 
with a company of thirty men to dear a trail from the 
Holston to the Kentucky — ^the first regular path opened 
into the wilderness, forever famous in Kentucky history 
as the Wilderness Road. 

After a fortnight’s hard work the party had almost 
reached the banks of the Kentucky River, when, half 
an hour before daybreak, they were attacked by some 
Indians, who killed two of them and wounded a third ; 
the others stood their ground without suffering further 
loss or damage till it grew light, when the Indians 
silently drew off. Continuing his course, Boone 
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reached the Kentucky River, and on April ist began 
to build Boonsborough, on an open plain where there 
was a lick with two sulphur springs ; and he at once 
sent a special messenger to hurry forward the main 
body under Henderson, writing to the latter : 

My advice to you, sir, is to come or send as soon as 
possible. Your company is desired greatly, for the 
people are very uneasy, but are willing to stay and 
venture their lives with you, and now is the time to 
flusterate the intentions of the Indians, and keep the 
country whilst we are in it. If we give way to them 
now, it will ever be the case.’*^^ 

Henderson, having started as soon as he finished 
the treaty, was obliged to halt and leave his wagons in 
Powell’s Valley, for beyond that even so skilful a road- 
maker as Boone had not been able to find or make a 
way passable for wheels. Accordingly, their goods 
and implements were placed on pack-horses, and the 
company started again. 

The journey was hard and tiresome. At times it 
rained ; and again there were heavy snow-storms. 
The mountains were very steep, and it was painfully ‘ 
laborious work to climb them while chopping out a way 
for the pack-train. At night a watch had to be kept 
for Indians. It was only here and there that the beasts 
got good grazing. Sometimes the horses had their 
saddles turned while struggling through the woods. 
But the great difficulty came in crossing the creeks, 
where the banks were rotten, the bottom bad, or the 
water deep ; then the horses would get mired down and 
wet their packs, or they would have to be swum across 
while their loads were ferried over on logs. One day. 
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in going along a creek, they had to cross it no less than 
fifty times, by ** very bad foards.” 

On the 7th of April they met Boone’s runner, bearing 
tidings of the loss occasioned by the Indians, and also 
found parties of would-be settlers, who, panic-stricken 
by the sudden forays, w^ere fleeing from the country. 
Henderson’s party kept on with good courage, and per- 
suaded quite a number of the fugitives to turn back 
with them. Some of these men, however, were not 
leaving the country because of fright, for many, among 
them the McAfees, had not brought out their families, 
but had simply come to clear the ground, build cabins, 
plant corn, and turn some branded cattle loose in the 
woods ; and, returning to the settlements, they were 
planning to bring out their wives and children the 
following year. 

Henderson’s company came into the beautiful Ken- 
tucky country in mid-April, when it looked its best, and 
reached the fort that Boone was building on the 20th 
of the month, being welcomed to its wooden walls by a 
rifle volley. They at once set to with a will to finish it. 
It was a typical for ted village, such as the frontiersmen 
built everywhere in the West and Southwest during the 
years that they were pushing their way across the con- 
tinent in the teeth of fierce and harassing warfare. It 
was in shape a parallelogram, some two hundred and 
fifty feet long and half as wide. At each corner was a 
two-storied loopholed block-house to act as a bastion. 
The stout log cabins were arranged in straight lines, 
so that their outer sides formed part of the wall, the 
spaces between them being filled with a high stockade, 
made of heavy squared timbers thrust upright into the 
ground, and bound together within by a horizontal 
stringer near the top. They were loopholed like the 
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block'houses. The heavy wooden gates, closed with 
stout bars, were flanked without by the block-houses 
and within by small windows cut in the nearest cabins. 
The houses had sharp, sloping roofs, made of huge 
clapboards, and these great wooden slabs were kept in 
place by long poles, bound with withes to the rafters. 
When danger threatened, the cattle were kept in the 
open space in the middle. 

Three other similar forts or stations were built about 
the same time as Boonsborough, namely : Harrods- 
town. Boiling Springs, and St. Asaphs, better known 
as Logan’s Station, from its founder’s name. These 
all lay to the southwest, some thirty odd miles from 
Boonsborough. Every such fort or station served as 
the rallying-place for the country round about, the 
stronghold in which the people dwelt during time of 
danger ; and later on, when all danger had long ceased, 
it often grew into the chief town of the district. This 
system enabled the inhabitants to combine for defence, 
and yet to take up the large tracts of four to fourteen 
hundred acres, to which they were by law entitled. 
Thus the settlers were scattered over large areas, and, 
as elsewhere in the Southwest, the county and not the 
town became the governmental unit. 

Henderson, having established a land agency at 
Boonsborough, at once proceeded to deed to the colo- 
nists many hundred thousand acres, the surve3dng of 
which fell largely to Boone, whose initials became fa- 
miliar landmarks in the colony. With equal celerity 
he caused delegates to be elected to the legislature of 
Transylvania, as he had early named the colony, and 
began immediately to organize a government for it. 
The delegates, seventeen in all, met at Boonsborougn, 
on a level plain of white clover, tinder an old elm, a fit 
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council-house for this pioneer legislature of game hunt- 
ers and Indian fighters. 

These weather-beaten backwoods warriors, men of 
genuine force of character, behaved with a dignity and 
wisdom that would have well become any legislative 
body. After listening to a speech from Henderson in 
which he outlined the needs of the new country, they 
provided for courts, for the militia, for punishing 
criminals, fixing sheriffs’ and clerks’ fees, and for 
issuing writs of attachment. Boone proposed a scheme 
for game protection, which the legislature immediately 
adopted, and likewise an ‘‘ act for preserving the breed 
of horses,” — for, from the very outset, the Kentuckians 
showed the love for fine horses and for horse-racing 
which has ever since distinguished them. And it was 
likewise stipulated that there should be complete re- 
ligious freedom and toleration for all sects. 

Transylvania, however, was between two millstones. 
The settlers revolted against its authority, and ap- 
pealed to Virginia ; for it was hopeless to expect that 
the bold men who conquered the wilderness would be 
content to hold it, even at a small quit-rent, from Hen- 
derson. Lord Dunmore denounced Henderson and his 
acts ; and it was in vain that Transylvania appealed to 
the Continental Congress, asking leave to send a dele- 
gate thereto, and asserting its devotion to the American 
cause ; for Jefferson and Patrick Henry were members 
of that body, and though they agreed with Lord Dun- 
more in nothing else, were quite as determined as he 
that Kentucky should remain part of Virginia. So 
Transylvania’s fitful life flickered out of existence; the 
Virginia Legislature in 1778 solemnly annulling the 
title of the company, but very properly recompensing 
the originators by the gift of two hundred thousand 
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acres. North Carolina pursued a similar course ; and 
Henderson, after the collapse of his colony, drifts out 
of history. 

Soon after the fort at Boonsborough was built, Boone 
went back to North Carolina for his family, and in the 
fall returned, bringing out a band of new settlers. A 
few roving hunters and daring pioneer settlers also 
came to his fort in the fall ; among them, the famous 
scout, Simon Kenton, and John Todd, a man of high 
and noble character and well-trained mind, who after- 
wards fell by Boone's side when in command at the 
fatal battle of Blue Licks. In this year also Clark and 
Shelby first came to Kentucky. 

All this time there penetrated through the sombre 
forests faint echoes of the strife the men of the sea- 
coast had just begun against the British king. The 
rumors woke to passionate loyalty the hearts of the 
pioneers ; and a roaming party of hunters, when 
camped on a branch of the Klkhorn, called the spot 
Lexington, in honor of the Massachusetts minute-men, 
about whose death and victory they had just heard. 

By the end of 1775 the Am^ric^ns had gained firm 
foothold in Kentucky. 
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THE WAR IN THE NORTHWEST, 

1777-1778 

I N' the fall of 1776 at Detroit great councils were held 
by all the northwestern tribes, to whom the Six 
Nations sent the white belt of peace, that they might 
cease their feuds and join against the Americans. The 
later councils were summoned by Henry Hamilton, the 
British lieutenant-governor of the northwestern region, 
whose headquarters were at Detroit. He was an am- 
bitious, energetic, unscrupulous man, of bold character, 
who wielded great influence over the Indians ; and the 
conduct of the war in the West, as well as the entire 
management of frontier affairs, was entrusted to him 
by the British Government. He had been ordered to 
enlist the Indians on the British side, and have them 
ready to act against the Americans in the spring ; and 
accordingly he gathered the tribes together. He him- 
self took part in the war-talks, plying the Indians with 
presents and fire-water no less than with speeches and 
promises. The headmen of the different tribes, as they 
grew excited, passed one another black, red, or bloody, 
tomahawk belts, as tokens of the vengeance to be 
taken on their white foes. One Delaware chief still 
held out for neutrality, announcing that if he had to 
side with either set of combatants, it would be with the 
** buckskins,’’ or backwoodsmen, and not with the red- 
coats ; but the bulk of the warriors sympathized with 
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the Half King of the Wyandots when he said that the 
Long Knives had for years interfered with the Indians’ 
hunting, and that now at last it was the Indians’ turn 
to threaten revenge. 

Hamilton was for the next two years the mainspring 
of Indian hostility to the Americans in the Northwest ; 
and he rapidly acquired the venomous hatred of the 
backwoodsmen, who nicknamed him the “ hair-buyer,” 
asserting that he put a price on the scalps of Americans. 
Hamilton himself had been ordered by his immediate 
oflSicial superior to assail the borders of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia with his savages, to destroy the crops and 
buildings of the settlers who had advanced beyond the 
mountains, and to give to his Indian allies — the 
Hurons, Shawnees, and other tribes — all the land of 
which they thus took possession. With such allies as 
Hamilton had, this order was tantamount to proclaim- 
ing a war of extermination, waged with appalling and 
horrible cruelty against the settlers. 

All through the winter of ’76-77 the northwestern 
Indians were preparing to take up the tomahawk. 
Runners were sent through the leafless, frozen woods 
from one to another of their winter camps. In each 
bleak, frail village, each snow-hidden cluster of bark 
wigwams, the painted, half-naked warriors danced the 
war-dance, and sang the war-song, beating the ground 
with their war-dubs and keeping time with their feet 
to the rhythmic chant as they moved in rings round 
the peeled post, into which they struck their hatchets. 
The hereditary sachems, the peace chiefs, could no 
longer control the young men. The braves made ready 
their weapons and battle gear ; their bodies were 
painted red and black, the plumes of the war eagle 
were braided into their long scalp-locks, and some put 
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on necklaces of bears* claws, and head-dresses made of 
panther skin, or of the shaggy and homed frontlet of 
the buffalo. Before the snow was off the ground the 
war parties crossed the Ohio and fell on the frontiers 
from the Monongahela and Kanawha to the Kentucky. 

Among others in the spring of 1777, the stockade at 
Wheeling was attacked by two or three hundred In- 
dians ; with them came a party of Rangers, recruited 
by Hamilton from the French, British, and Tories at 
Detroit. Most of the men from inside the fort were 
drawn into an ambuscade and were slain ; but the re- 
mainder made good the defence, helped by the women, 
who ran the lead into bullets, cooled and loaded the 
guns, and even, when the rush was made, assisted to 
repel it by firing through the loopholes. After making 
a determined effort to storm the stockade, in which 
some of the boldest warriors were slain while trying in 
vain to batter down the gates with heavy timbers, the 
baffled Indians were obliged to retire discomfited. The 
siege is chiefly memorable because of an incident con- 
nected with a leading man of the neighborhood, a 
Major McColloch. 

When Wheeling was invested, McColloch tried to 
break into it, riding a favorite old white horse. But 
the Indians intercepted him, and hemmed him in on 
the brink of an almost perpendicular slope, some three 
hundred feet high. McColloch had no thought of sur- 
rendering, to die by fire at the stake ; so, wheeling 
short round, he spurred his steed over the brink. The 
old horse never faltered, but plunged headlong down 
the steep, boulder-covered slope. Good luck, aided by 
the wonderful skill of the rider and the marvellous 
strength and sure-footedness of his steed, rewarded one 
of the most daring feats of horsemanship of which we 
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have any authentic record. There was a crash, the 
shock of a heavy body, half springing, half falling, a 
scramble among loose rocks, and the snapping of sap- 
lings and bushes ; and in another moment the awe- 
struck Indians above saw their unharmed foe galloping 
his gallant white horse in safety across the plain. To 
this day the place is known by the name of McColloch’s 
Leap. 

Likewise, Boonsborough, which was held by twenty- 
two riflemen, was attacked twice, once in April and 
again in July. The first time the garrison was taken 
by surprise ; the wounded included Boone himself. 
The Indians promptly withdrew when they found they 
could not carry the fort by a sudden assault. On the 
second occasion the whites were on their guard, and, 
though there were but thirteen unhurt men in the fort, 
they easily beat off the assailants, and slew half a dozen 
of them. This time the Indians stayed round two days, 
keeping up a heavy fire, under cover of which they 
several times tried to bum the fort. 

Early in 1778 a severe calamity befell the settlements. 
In January Boone went, with twenty-nine other men, 
to the Blue Licks to make salt for the different garri- 
sons — for hitherto this necessary of life had been 
brought in, at great trouble and expense, from the 
settlements. The following month, having sent back 
three men with loads of salt, he and all the others were 
surprised and captured by a party of eighty or ninety 
Miamis, led by two Frenchmen. When surrounded, 
so that there was no hope of escape, Boone agreed that 
all should surrender on condition of being well treated. 
The Indians on this occasion loyally kept faith. The 
two Frenchmen were anxious to improve their capture 
by attacking Boonsborough ; but the savages were 
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satisfied with their success, and insisted on returning to 
their villages. Boone was taken first to Chillicothe, 
the chief Shawnee town on the Little Miami, and then 
to Detroit, where Hamilton and the other Englishmen 
treated him well, and tried to ransom him for a hundred 
pounds sterling. However, the Indians had become 
very much attached to him, and refused the ransom, 
taking their prisoner back to Chillicothe. Here he 
was adopted into the tribe, and remained for two 
months, winning the good will of the Shawnees by his 
cheerfulness and his skill as a hunter, being careful not 
to rouse their jealousy by any too great display of skill 
at the shooting-matches. 

Hamilton kept urging the Indians to repeat their 
ravages of the preceding year, so they determined 
torthwith to fall on the frontier in force. By their war 
parties, and the accompanying bands of Tories, Hamil- 
ton sent placards to be distributed among the frontiers- 
men, endeavoring both by threat and by promise of 
reward to make them desert the patriot cause. 

In June a large war party gathered at Chillicothe to 
march against Boonsborough, and Boone determined 
to escape at all hazards, so that he might warn his 
friends. One morning before sunrise he eluded the 
vigilance of his Indian companions and started through 
the woods for his home, where he arrived in four days, 
having had but one meal during the whole journey of a 
hundred and sixty miles. 

On reaching Boonsborough he at once set about put- 
ting the fort in good condition. His escape had prob- 
ably disconcerted the Indian war party, for no imme- 
diate attack was made on the fort. After waiting until 
August he got tired of inaction, and made a fora> 
into the Indian country himself with nineteen men. 
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defeating a small party of liis foes on the Sciota. At the 
same time he learned that the main body of the Miamis 
had at last marched against Boonsborough. Instantly 
he retraced his steps with all possible speed, passed by 
the Indians, and reached the threatened fort a day be- 
fore they did. 

On the eighth day of the month the savages appeared 
before the stockade. They were between three and 
four hundred in number, Shawnees and Miamis, and 
were led by Captain Daigniau de Quindre, a noted 
Detroit partisan ; with him were eleven other French- 
men, besides the Indian chiefs. They marched into 
view with British and French colors flying, and for- 
mally summoned the little wooden fort to surrender in 
the name of his Britannic Majesty. Boone first got a 
respite of two days to consider De Quindre’ s request, 
and occupied the time in getting the horses and cattle 
into the fort. At the end of the two days the French- 
man came in person to the walls to hear the answer 
to his proposition ; whereupon Boone, thanking him 
in the name of the defenders for having given them 
time to prepare for defence, told him that now they 
laughed at his attack. De Quindre, mortified at being 
outwitted, set a trap in his turn for Boone. He assured 
the latter that his orders from Detroit were to capture, 
not to destroy, the garrison, and proposed that nine of 
their number should come out and hold a treaty. The 
terms of the treaty are not mentioned ; apparently it 
was to be one of neutrality, Boonsborough acting on its 
own account, and De Quindre agreeing to march his 
forces peaceably off when it was concluded. 

Boone accepted the proposition, but insisted upon the 
conference being held within sixty yards of the fort. 
After the treaty was concluded, the Indians proposed 
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to shake hands with the nine treaty-makers, and 
promptly grappled them ; but the borderers wrested 
themselves free and fled to the fort under a heavy fire. 

The Indians then attacked the fort, surrounding it 
on every side and keeping up a constant fire. The 
whites replied in kind, but the combatants were so well 
covered that little damage was done. At night the In- 
dians pitched torches of cane and hickory bark against 
the stockade, in the vain effort to set it on fire, and De 
Quindre tried to undermine the walls, starting from 
the water-mark. But Boone discovered the attempt 
and sunk a trench as a countermine. Then De Quindre 
gave up and retreated on August 20th, after nine days’ 
fighting, in which the whites had but two killed and 
four wounded ; nor was the loss of the Indians much 
heavier. This was the last siege of Boonsborough. 

The savages continued to annoy the border through- 
out the year 1778. The extent of their ravages can be 
seen from the fact that during the summer months 
those around Detroit alone brought in to Hamilton 
eighty-one scalps and thirty-four prisoners, seventeen 
of whom they surrendered to the British, keeping the 
others either to make them slaves or else to put them 
to death with torture, 

Boone, on the other hand, roamed restlessly over the 
country, spying out and harrying the Indian war par- 
ties, and making it his business to meet the incoming 
bands of settlers and to protect and guide them on the 
way to their intended homes. When not on other duty, 
he hunted steadily, and met with many adventures, 
still handed down by tradition. 

One band of painted marauders carried off Boone’s 
daughter. She was in a canoe with two other girls on 
the river near Boonsborough when they were pounced 
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on by five Indians. The two younger girls gave way 
to despair when captured ; but Betsey Callaway was 
sure they would be followed and rescued. To mark 
the line of their flight she broke off twigs from the 
bushes, and when threatened with the tomahawk for 
doing this, she tore off strips from her dress. The In- 
dians carefully covered their trail, compelling the girls 
to walk apart, as their captors did, in the thick cane, 
and to wade up and down the little brooks. 

Boone started in pursuit the same evening. All next 
day he followed the tangled trail like a bloodhound, 
and early the following morning came on the Indians, 
camped by a buffalo calf which they had just killed and 
were about to cook. The rescue was managed very 
adroitly; for had any warning been given, the Indians 
would have instantly killed their captives, according 
to their invariable custom. Boone and his companion, 
Floyd, each shot one of the savages, and the remaining 
three escaped almost naked, without gun, tomahawk, 
or scalping-knife. The girls were unharmed ; for the 
Indians rarely molested their captives on the journey 
to the home towns, unless their strength gave out, 
when they were tomahawked without mercy. 

Much the greatest loss, both to Indians and whites, 
was caused by this unending personal warfare. Every 
hunter, almost every settler, was always in imminent 
danger of Indian attack, and in return was ever ready, 
either alone or with one or two companions, to make 
excursions against the tribes for scalps and horses. 
One or two of Simon Kenton’s experiences during this 
year may be mentioned less for their own sake than as 
examples of innumerable similar deeds that were done. 

Kenton was a man of wonderful strength and agility, 
famous as a runner and wrestler, an unerring shot, and 
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a perfect woodsman. Like so many of these early In- 
dian fighters, he was not at all bloodthirsty; in fact, it 
was hard to rouse him to wrath. When aroused, how- 
ever, few could stand before the terrible fury of his 
anger. Once, in a fight outside the stockade at Boons- 
borough, he saved the life of Boone by shooting an In- 
dian who was on the point of tomahawking him, and 
won praise and admiration from him who was as little 
likely to praise the deeds of others as he was to mention 
his own. 

Kenton, on the expedition to the Sciota, pushing 
ahead of the rest, was attracted by the sound of laugh- 
ter in a cane-brake. Hiding himself, he soon saw two 
Indians riding along on one small pony and chatting 
and laughing together in great good humor. Aiming 
carefully, he brought down both at once, one dead and 
the other severely wounded. As he rushed up to finish 
his work, his quick ears caught a rustle in the cane, 
and looking around he saw two more Indians aiming 
at him. A rapid spring to one side made both balls 
miss. Other Indians came up ; but, at the same time, 
Boone and his companions appeared ; and a brisk 
skirmish followed. When Boone returned home, Ken- 
ton with another stayed behind and later brought back 
in triumph four good horses. 

Much pleased with his success, he shortly made an- 
other raid into the Indian country with two companions, 
this time driving ofi* cue hundred and sixty horses, 
which were brought in safety to the banks of the Ohio. 
But the river was so rough that the horses, as soon as 
they were beyond their depth, would turn round and 
swim back. The reckless adventurers, unwilling to 
leave the booty, stayed so long, waiting for a lull in the 
gale, that they were overtaken by the Indians, and, as 
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their guns had become wet and useless, one of them 
was killed, another escaped, and Kenton himself was 
captured. When the Indians asked him if “ Captain 
Boone had sent him to steal horses, and he answered 
frankly that the stealing was his own idea, they beat 
him lustily with their ramrods, at the same time 
showering on him epithets that showed they had at 
least learned the profanity of the traders. At night 
they staked him out tied so that he could move neither 
hand nor foot ; and during the day he was bound on 
an unbroken horse, with his hands tied behind him so 
that he could not protect his face from the trees and 
bushes. After three days he reached the town of 
Chillicothe, stiff, sore, and bleeding. 

Next morning he was led out to run the gauntlet of 
a row of men, women, and boys, each with a tomahawk, 
switch, or dub. When the moment for starting arrived, 
the big drum was beaten, and Kenton sprang forward 
in the race. Keeping his wits about him, he suddenly 
turned to one side, and, dodging those who got in his 
way, by a sudden double he rushed through an opening 
in the crowd, and reached the council-house, which 
protected him for the time being. 

He was not further molested that evening. Next 
morning a council was held to decide whether he 
should be immediately burned at the stake, or should 
first be led round to the different villages. The 
warriors sat in a ring, passing the war-club from one 
to another ; those who passed it in silence thereby 
voted in favor of sparing the prisoner for the moment, 
while those who struck it violently on the ground thus 
indicated their belief that he should be immediately 
put to death. The former prevailed, and Kenton was 
led from town to town to be switched and beaten by 
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the women and boys, or forced to run the gauntlet, 
while sand was thrown in his eyes and guns loaded 
with powder fired against his body to burn his flesh. 
Once, while on the march, he made a bold rush for 
liberty, breaking out of the line and running into the 
forest ; but by ill luck, when almost exhausted, he 
came against another party of Indians. 

After this he was often terribly abused by his cap- 
tors ; once his shoulder was cut open with an axe ; 
at another time his face was painted black, the death 
color ; and he was twice sentenced to be burned alive. 
But each time he was saved at the last moment, once 
through the renegade Girty, his old companion in arms 
at the time of lyord Dunmore’s war, and again by the 
great Mingo chief, Logan. At last, after having run 
the gauntlet eight times and been thrice tied to the 
stake, he was ransomed by some traders who hoped to 
get valuable information from him about the border 
forts, and took him to Detroit. Here he stayed until 
his battered, wounded body was healed. Then he de- 
termined to escape, and formed his plan in concert with 
two other Kentuckians, who had been in Boone’s party 
that was captured at the Blue Licks. They managed 
to secure some guns, got safely off, and came straight 
down through the great forests to the Ohio, reaching 
their homes in safety. 



CHAPTER VII£ 


cIvArk’s conquest of the Illinois, 1778 

K entucky had been settled, chiefly through 
Boone’s instrumentality, in the year that saw 
the first fighting of the Revolution, and it had been 
held ever since, Boone still playing the greatest part in 
the defence. There had developed by the side of Boone 
in this school of the Wilderness a brilliant young Vir- 
ginian named George Rogers Clark. He was of good 
family, well-educated, and, being fond of a wild, roving 
life, he followed the profession of a backwoods surveyor. 
His adventurous spirit early brought him to Kentucky, 
where he quickly became a leader among the daring 
hunters of the border. He took part in Lord Dun- 
more’s war ; and later he was instrumental in making 
Kentucky a county of Virginia (1776). Residing at 
Harrodsburg, Clark took part in the defence of Ken- 
tucky in the petty warfare of the years ’76-*’ 77; but 
his far-seeing and ambitious soul now prompted him to 
use Kentucky as a base from which to conquer the vast 
region Northwest of the Ohio. 

The country beyond the Ohio was not, like Ken- 
tucky, a tenantless and debatable hunting-ground. It 
was the seat of powerful and warlike Indian confeder- 
acies, and of clusters of ancient French hamlets which 
had been founded generations before the Kentucky 
pioneers were born ; and it also contained posts that 
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were garrisoned and held by the soldiers of the British 

king^ 

In 1777 Clark sent two young hunters as spies to the 
Illinois country and to the neighborhood of Vincennes, 
though neither to them nor to any one else did he 
breathe a hint of the plan that was in his mind. They 
brought back word that, though some of the adventur- 
ous young men often joined either the British or the 
Indian war parties, yet that the bulk of the French 
population took but little interest in the struggle, were 
lukewarm in their allegiance to the British flag, and 
were somewhat awed by what they had heard of the 
backwoodsmen. Clark judged from this report that it 
would not be diflScult to keep the French neutral if a 
bold policy, strong as well as conciliatory, were pursued 
towards them ; and that but a small force would be 
needed to enable a resolute and capable leader to con- 
quer at least the southern part of the country. But it 
was impossible to raise such a body among the scantily 
garrisoned forted villages of Kentucky ; for the pio- 
neers, though warlike and fond of fighting, were prima- 
rily settlers ; their soldiering came in as a secondary 
occupation. 

So Clark, in October, 1777, journeyed back to the 
eastern counties of Virginia, realizing that he must 
look there for help. After a week’s rest from his long 
ride he laid his plans before Patrick Henry, then gov- 
ernor of the State, and urged their adoption with fiery 
enthusiasm. The matter could not be laid before the 
Assembly, nor made public in any way; for the hazard 
would be increased tenfold if the strictest secrecy were 
not preserved. Finally Henry authorized Clark to 
raise seven companies, each of fifty men, who were to 
act as militia and to be paid as such. He also ad* 
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vanced him the sum of twelve hundred pounds, and 
gave him an order on the authorities at Pittsburg for 
boats, supplies, and ammunition ; while three of the 
most prominent Virginia gentlemen agreed in writing 
to do their best to induce the Virginia I^egislature to 
grant to each of the adventurers three hunderd acres of 
the conquered land, if they were successful. He was 
likewise given the commission of colonel, with instruc- 
tions to raise his men solely from the frontier counties 
west of the Blue Ridge, so as not to weaken the people 
of the sea-coast region in their struggle against the 
British. 

Governor Henry’s open letter of instructions merely 
ordered Clark to go to the relief of Kentucky. He car- 
ried with him also the secret letter which bade him 
attack the Illinois regions ; for he had decided to as- 
sail this first, because, if defeated, he would then be 
able to take refuge in the Spanish dominions beyond 
the Mississippi. He met with the utmost difiSculty 
in raising men ; for, aside from accidental causes 
and the jealousy between Virginians and Pennsyl- 
vanians, many people were strongly opposed to send- 
ing any men to Kentucky at all, deeming the drain 
on their strength more serious than the value of the 
new land warranted. 

But Clark never for a moment wavered or lost sight 
of his main object, and at last got together four small 
companies of frontiersmen. In May, 1778, he left the 
Redstone settlements, taking not only his troops — one 
hundred and fifty in all — but also a considerable num- 
ber of private adventurers and settlers with their fami- 
lies. He touched at Pittsburg and Wheeling to get his 
stores. Then the flotilla of clumsy flatboats rowed 
and drifted cautiously down the Ohio between the 
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melanclioly and unbroken reaches of Indian-haunted 
forest, until it reached the falls, where the river broke 
into great rapids of swift water. This spot he chose, 
both because from it he could threaten and hold in 
check the different Indian tribes, and because he 
deemed it wise to have some fort to protect in the 
future the craft that might engage in the rii^er trade, 
when they stopped to prepare for the passage of the 
rapids. The few families still remaining with the ex- 
pedition settled here on an island, and in the autumn 
moved to the mainland, where afterwards Louisville 
grew up, named in honor of the French king, who was 
then our ally. 

Here Clark received news of the alliance with France, 
which he hoped would render easier his task of win- 
ning over the inhabitants of the Illinois. He now dis- 
closed to his men the real object of his expedition. 
The Kentuckians and those who had come down the 
river with him hailed the adventure with eager enthu- 
siasm, pledged him their hearty support, and followed 
him with staunch and unflinching loyalty. But the 
Holston recruits, who had not come under his personal 
influence, had not reckoned on an expedition so long 
and so dangerous, and in the night most of them left 
the camp and fled into the woods. 

When the horsemen who pursued the deserters came 
back, a day of mirth and rejoicing was spent; and then, 
on the 24th of June, Clark’s boats, putting out from 
shore, shot the falls at the very moment that there was 
an eclipse of the sun, at which the frontiersmen won- 
dered greatly, but for the most part held it to be a good 
omen. Clark double-manned his oars and rowed night 
and day until he reached a small island off the mouth 
of the Tennessee, where he halted to make his final 
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preparations, and there fortunately met a little party 
of American hunters, who had recently been in the 
French settlements. They told him that the royal 
commandant was a Frenchman, Rocheblave, whose 
headquarters were at the town of Kaskaskia ; that the 
fort was in good repair, the militia were well drilled 
and in constant readiness to repel attack, while spies 
were continually watching the Mississippi, and the In- 
dians and the coureurs des bois were warned to be on the 
lookout for any American force. If the party were 
discovered, the French, having the advantage in num- 
bers and in the strength of their works, would un- 
doubtedly repel them, having been taught to hate and 
dread the backwoodsmen as more brutal and terrible 
than Indians. But they thought that a surprise would 
enable Clark to do as he wished, and they undertook 
to guide him by the quickest and shortest route to the 
towns. 

Setting out with their new allies, the little body of 
less than two hundred men started north across the 
wilderness; and on the fourth of July reached the river 
Kaskaskia, within three miles of the town, which lay 
on the farther bank. They kept in the woods until 
after it grew dusk and then marched silently to a little 
farm a mile from the town, taking the family prisoners. 
From them Clark learned tuat some days before the 
townspeople had been alarmed at the rumor of a possi- 
ble attack, but that their suspicions had been lulled ; 
and that Rocheblave, the creole commandant, was sin- 
cerely attached to the British interest, and had under 
his orders two or three times as many men as Clark. 

Getting boats, the American leader ferried his men 
across the stream under cover of the darkness, and, ap- 
proaching Kaskaskia, he divided his force into two 
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divisions, one being spread out to surround the town, 
while he himself led the other up to the walls of the 
fort. 

Inside the fort the lights were lit, and through the 
windows came the sounds of violins. The officers of 
the post had given a ball, and the mi^-loving creoles, 
young men and girls, were dancing and revelling 
within, and the sentinels had left their posts. One 
of his captives showed Clark a postern-gate by the river 
side, and through this he entered the fort, having 
placed his men round about the entrance. Advancing 
to the great hall where the revel was held, he leaned 
silently with folded arms against the door-post, look- 
ing at the dancers. An Indian, lying on the floor of 
the entry, gazed intently on the stranger's face as the 
light from the torches within flickered across it, and 
suddenly sprang to his feet uttering the unearthly war- 
whoop. Instantly the dancing ceased ; the women 
screamed, while the men ran towards the door. But 
Clark, standing unmoved and with unchanged face, 
grimly bade them continue their dancing, but to re- 
member that they now danced under Virginia and not 
Great Britain. At the same time his men burst into 
the fort and seized the French officers. 

Immediately Clark had every street secured, and sent 
runners through the town ordering the people to keep 
close to their houses on pain of death; and by daylight 
he had them all disarmed. The backwoodsmen pa- 
trolled the town in little squads ; while the French in 
silent terror cowered within their low-roofed houses. 
Clark was quite willing that they should fear the worst; 
and their panic was very great. 

Next morning a deputation of the chief men waited 

upon Clark ; and thinking themselves in the hands of 
5 
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mere brutal barbarians, all they dared to do was to beg 
for their lives, which they did, says Clark, with the 
greatest servancy [saying] they were willing to be 
slaves to save their families,” though the bolder spirits 
could not refrain from cursing their fortune that they 
had not been warned in time to defend themselves. 
Clark knew it was hopeless to expect his little band 
permanently to hold down a much more numerous 
lEiostile population, that was closely allied to many sur- 
rounding tribes of warlike Indians ; he wished above 
all things to convert the inhabitants into ardent adhe- 
rents of the American Government. So he explained 
at length that, though the Americans came as con- 
querors, yet it was ever their principle to free, not to 
enslave the people with whom they came in contact. 
If the French chose to become loyal citizens and to 
take the oath of fidelity to the Republic, they should 
be welcomed to all the privileges of Americans ; those 
who did not so choose should be allowed to depart in 
peace with their families. 

The listeners passed rapidly from the depth of despair 
to the height of joy; while the crowning touch to their 
happiness was given when Clark, in answer to a ques- 
tion as to whether the Catholic church could be opened, 
said that an American commander had nothing to do 
with any church save to defend it from insult, and that 
by the laws of the Republic his religion had as great 
privileges as any other. The priest, a man of ability 
and influence, became thenceforth a devoted and effec- 
tive champion of the American cause. The only person 
whom Clark treated harshly was M. Rocheblave, the 
commandant, who, when asked to dinner, responded in 
very insulting terms. Thereupon Clark promptly sent 
him as a prisoner to Virginia, and sold his slaves for 
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five hundred pounds, a sum which was distributed 
among the troops as prize-money. 

A small detachment of the Americans, accompanied 
by a volunteer company of French militia, at once 
marched rapidly on Cahokia. The account of what 
had happened in Kaskaskia, the news of the alliance 
between France and America, and the enthusiastic ad- 
vocacy of Clark’s new friends, soon converted Cahokia; 
and all its inhabitants, like those of Kaskaskia, took 
the oath of allegiance to America. Almost at the same 
time the priest, Gibault, volunteered to go, with a few 
of his compatriots, to Vincennes, and there endeavor to 
get the people to join the Americans, as being their 
natural friends and allies. He started on his mission 
at once, and on the first of August returned to Clark 
with the news that he had been completely successful, 
that the entire population, after having gathered in the 
church to hear him, had taken the oath of allegiance, 
and that the American flag floated over their fort. No 
garrison could be spared to go to Vincennes ; so one 
of the captains was sent thither alone to take command. 

Clark now found himself in a position of the utmost 
diflflculty. With a handful of backwoodsmen, imper- 
fectly disciplined, he had to protect and govern a region 
as large as a European kingdom ; he had to keep con- 
tent and loyal a population alien in race, creed, and 
language, while he held his own against the British 
and against the numerous tribes of Indians. He was 
hundreds of miles from the nearest post containing any 
American troops ; he was still farther from the seat of 
government. Indeed, Clark himself had not at first 
appreciated all the dangers as well as possibilities that 
lay within his conquest; but he was fully alive to them 
now and snw th?Lt, provided he cpuld hold on to it, h^ 
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had added a vast and fertile territory to the domain of 
the Union. 

The time of service of his troops had expired, and 
they were anxious to go home. By presents and prom- 
ises he managed to re-enlist one hundred of them for 
eight months longer, and then, finding that many of 
the more adventurous young natives were anxious to 
take service, he enlisted enough of them to fill up all 
four companies to their original strength. His whole 
leisure was spent in drilling the men, Americans and 
French alike, and in a short time he turned them into 
as orderly and well-disciplined a body as could be found 
in any garrison of regulars. 

He also established very friendly relations with the 
Spanish captains of the scattered villages across the 
Mississippi ,* for the Spaniards were very hostile to 
the British, and had not yet begun to realize that they 
had even more to dread from the Americans. 

Clark took upon himself the greater task of dealing 
with a huge horde of savages, representing every tribe 
between the Great Takes and the Mississippi, who had 
come to the Illinois, some from a distance of five hun- 
dred miles, to learn accurately all that had happened 
and to hear for themselves what the Long Knives had 
to say. He met them at Cahokia, chiefs and warriors 
of every grade, dark-browed, sullen-looking savages, 
grotesque in look and terrible in possibility. But for- 
tunately Clark understood their natures, and was 
always on his guard. 

For the first two or three days no conclusion was 
reached, though there was plenty of speech-making. 
But on the night of the third a party of turbulent war- 
riors endeavored to force their way into the house where 
he was lodging and to carry him off. Clark, being 
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“ under some apprehension among such a number of 
Devils/’ was anticipating treachery, and promptly 
seized the savages ; while the townspeople took the 
alarm and were quickly under arms, thus convincing 
the Indians that their friendship for the Americans was 
not feigned. 

Clark instantly put the captives, both chiefs and 
warriors, in irons. He had treated the Indians well, 
but he knew that any sign of timidity would be fatal. 
The crestfallen prisoners humbly protested that they 
were only trying to find out if the French were really 
friendly to Clark, and begged that they might be re- 
leased. He with haughty indifference refused to re- 
lease them, even when the chiefs of the other tribes 
came up to intercede. He continued wholly unmoved, 
and did not even shift his lodgings to the fort, remain- 
ing in a house in the town ; but he kept the guarda 
ready for instant action. To make his show of indiffer* 
ence complete, he ‘‘ assembled a Number of Gentlemen 
and Tadies and danced nearly the whole Night.” 

Next morning he summoned all the tribes to a grand 
council, releasing the captive chiefs that he might 
speak to them in the presence of their friends and 
allies. The preliminary ceremonies were carefully ex- 
ecuted in accordance with the rigid Indian etiquette. 
Then Clark, standing up in the midst of the rings of 
squatted warriors, with his riflemen clustered behind 
him, produced the bloody war-belt of wampum, and 
handed it to the chiefs whom he had taken captive, 
telling the assembled tribes that he scorned alike their 
treachery and their hostility ; that he would be thor- 
oughly justified in putting them to death, but that in- 
stead he would have them escorted safely from the 
town, and after three days would begin war upon them. 
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He warned them that, if they did not wish their own 
women and children massacred, they must stop killing 
those of the Americans. Pointing to the war-belt, he 
challenged them, on behalf of his people, to see which 
would make it the most bloody ; and he finished by 
telling them that while they stayed in his camp they 
should be given food and strong drink, but that now 
he had ended his talk to them and he wished them 
speedily to depart. 

Not only the prisoners, but all the other chiefs in 
turn forthwith rose, and in language of dignified sub- 
mission protested their regret at having been led astray 
by the British, and their determination thenceforth to 
be friendly with the Americans. 

In response Clark again told them that he came not 
as a counsellor but as a warrior, not begging for a truce 
but carrying in his right hand peace and in his left 
hand war ; save only that to a few of their worst men 
he intended to grant no terms whatever. To those 
who were friendly he, too, would be a friend, but if 
they chose war, he would call from the Thirteen Coun- 
cil Fires warriors so numerous that they would darken 
the land, and from that time on the red people would 
hear no sound but that of the birds that lived on blood. 
He went on to tell them that there had been a mist be- 
fore their eyes, but he would clear away the cloud and 
would show them the right of the quarrel between the 
Tong Knives and the king who dwelt across the great 
sea ; and then he told them about the revolt in terms 
which would almost have applied to a rising of Hurons 
or Wyandots against the Iroquois. At the end of his 
speech he offered them the two belts of peace and war. 

They eagerly took the peace belt, but he declined to 
smoke the calumet, and told them he would npt enter 
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into the solemn ceremonies of the peace treaty with 
them until the following day. He likewise declined to 
release all his prisoners, and insisted that two of them 
should be put to death. They even yielded to this, and 
surrendered to him two young men, who advanced and 
sat down before him on the floor, covering their heads 
with their blankets, to receive the tomahawk. Then 
he granted them full peace, forgave the j^oung men, 
and the next day, after the peace council, held a feast. 
The friendship of the Indians was won. Clark ever 
after had great influence over them ; they admired his 
personal prowess, his oratory, his address as a treaty- 
maker, and the skill with which he led his troops. 

After this treaty there was peace in the Illinois coun- 
try ; the Indians remained for some time friendly, and 
the French were kept well satisfied. 



CHAPTER IX 


Clark’s campaign against vincejnnes, 1779 

H amilton, at Detroit, had been so encouraged 
by the successes of his earlier war parties that, 
in 1778, he began to plan an attack on Fort Pitt ; but 
his plans were forestalled by Clark’s movements, and 
he abandoned them when the astounding news reached 
him that the rebels had themselves invaded the Illinois 
country, captured the British commandant Rocheblave, 
and that Vincennes likewise was in the hands of the 
Americans. 

He was a man of great energy, and immediately be- 
gan to prepare an expedition for the reconquest of the 
country. While emissaries were sent to the Wabash 
to stir up the Indians against the Americans, every 
soul in Detroit was busy from morning till night in 
mending boats, baking biscuit, packing provisions in 
kegs and bags, preparing artillery stores^ and in every 
way making ready for the expedition, j Cattle and 
wheels were sent ahead to the most important portages 
on the route ; a six-pounder gun was also forwarded. 
Feasts were held with the Indians, at which oxen were 
roasted whole, while Hamilton and the chiefs of the 
French Rangers sang the war-song in solemn council 
and received pledges of armed assistance and support 
from the savages. 

On October 7th the expedition, one hundred and 
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seventy-seven strong, left Detroit under the personal 
command of Hamilton himself, who was joined by so 
many bands of Indians on the route that when he 
reached Vincennes his entire force amounted to five 
hundred men. 

Hamilton led his forces across Dake Erie, up the 
Maumee, and by a nine mile carry reached one of the 
sources of the Wabash, But it proved as difficult to 
go down the Wabash as to get up the Maumee. The 
water was shallow, and once or twice dykes had to be 
built that the boats might be floated across. Frost set 
in heavily, and the ice cut the men as they worked in 
the water to haul the boats over shoals or rocks. 
Moreover, at every Indian village it was necessary to 
stop, hold a conference, and give presents. At last the 
Wea village was reached, where the Wabash chiefs, 
who had made peace with the Americans, promptl}’' 
tendered their allegiance to the British, and handed 
over a lieutenant and three men of the Vincennes 
militia, who had been sent out by Captain Leonard 
Helm, then commandant at Vincennes, on a scouting 
expedition. 

From this village an advance guard, under Major 
Hay, was sent forward to take possession of Vincennes, 
but Helm showed so good a front that nothing was at- 
tempted until the next day, the 17th of December, 
when Hamilton came up with his whole force and en- 
tered the town. Poor Helm had been promptly de- 
serted by all the creole militia ; for, loud as had been 
their boasts, at sight of the red-coats they slipped away 
to the British to surrender their arms. Finally, left 
with only two Americans, he was obliged to surrender, 
with no terms granted save that he and his associates 
should be treated with humanity. 
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The French inhabitants had shown pretty clearly 
that they did not take a keen interest in the struggle 
on either side. They were now summoned to the 
church and offered the chance — which they for the most 
part eagerly embraced — of purging themselves of their 
past misconduct by taking a most humiliating oath of 
repentance. To keep them in good order Hamilton 
confiscated all their spirituous liquors, and in a rather 
amusing burst of Puritan feeling destroyed two billiard 
tables, which he announced were ‘‘ sources of immo- 
rality and dissipation in such a settlement.’’ 

It had been Hamilton’s original plan to proceed im- 
mediately against Clark at Kaskaskia and complete the 
re-conquest of the Illinois country. He had five hun- 
dred men and Clark but little over one hundred. He 
was not only far nearer his base of supplies and rein- 
forcements at Detroit, than Clark was to his at Fort 
Pitt, but he was also actually across Clark’s line of 
communications. But the way was long and the coun- 
try flooded, and he feared the journey might occupy so 
much time that his stock of provisions would be ex- 
hausted, So having decided to suspend active opera- 
tions during the cold weather, he allowed the Indians 
to scatter back to their villages, and sent most of the 
Detroit militia home, retaining in garrison eighty or 
ninety whites, and a probably larger number of red 
auxiliaries. Meanwhile Hamilton planned a formid- 
able campaign for the spring, taking measures to rouse 
the Indians in the south as well as in the north. He 
himself was to be joined by reinforcements from Detroit, 
while the Indians were to gather round him as soon as 
the winter broke. He rightly judged that with this 
force of quite a thousand men he could not only recon- 
quer the Illinois, but also sweep Kentucky, where the 
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outnumbered riflemen could not meet him in the field, 
nor the wooden forts have withstood his artillery. 

When the news of the loss of Vincennes reached the 
Illinois towns, and especially when there followed a 
rumor that Hamilton himself was on his march thither 
to attack them, the panic became tremendous among 
the French. They frankly announced that though 
they much preferred the Americans, yet it would be 
folly to oppose armed resistance to the British ; and 
one or two of their number were found to be in com- 
munication with Hamilton and the Detroit authorities. 

In the midst of Clark’s doubt and uncertainty, Fran- 
cis Vigo, a trader in St. Tonis, crossed thence to Kas- 
kaskia, on being released from prison at Vincennes, 
and told Clark that Hamilton had at the time only 
eighty men in garrison, with three pieces of cannon 
and some swivels mounted, but that as soon as the 
winter broke, he intended to gather a very large force 
and take the offensive. 

Clark instantly decided to forestall his foe, and to 
make the attack himself, heedless of the almost impas- 
sable nature of the ground and of the icy severity of 
the weather. He first equipped a row-galley with two 
four-pounders and four swivels, and sent her off with a 
crew of forty men, having named her the Willing, 
She was to patrol the Ohio, and then to station herself 
in the Wabash so as to stop all boats from descend- 
ing it. 

Then he hastily drew together his little garrisons of 
backwoodsmen from the French towns, and prepared 
for the march overland against Vincennes. His bold 
front and confident bearing, and the prompt decision 
of his measures, had once more restored confidence 
among the French, and he was especially helped by 
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the creole girls, whose enthusiasm for the expedition 
roused many of the daring young men to volunteer 
under Clark’s banner. By these means he gathered 
together a band of one hundred and seventy men, at 
whose head he marched out of Kaskaskia on the 7th of 
February. All the inhabitants escorted them out of 
the village, and the Jesuit priest, Gibault, gave them 
absolution at parting. 

The route by which they had to go was two hundred 
and forty miles in length. The weather had grown 
mild, so that there was no suffering from cold ; but in 
the thaw the ice on the rivers melted, great freshets 
followed, and all the lowlands and meadows were 
flooded. They had no tents ; but at nightfall they 
kindled huge camp-fires, and spent the evenings mer- 
rily round the piles of blazing logs, in hunter fashion, 
feasting on bear’s ham and buffalo hump, elk saddle, 
venison haunch, and the breast of the wild turkey, 
some singing of love and the chase and war, and others 
dancing after the manner of the French trappers and 
wood-runners. Thus they kept on, marching hard and 
in good spirits until after a week they came to the two 
branches of the Little Wabash. Their channels were 
a league apart, but the flood was so high that they now 
made one great river five miles in width, the overflow 
of water being three feet deep in the shallowest part of 
the plains between and alongside them. 

Clark, having built a pirogue and crossed the first 
channel, put up a scaffold on the first edge of the 
flooded plain. When he had ferried his men over, 
and brought the baggage across and had placed it on 
the scaffold, he swam the pack-horses over. Then he 
loaded the pack-horses as they stood belly-deep in the 
water beside the scaffold, and marched his men on 
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through the water until they came to the second chan- 
nel, which was crossed as the first had been. The 
floods bad driven the game all away ; so that they soon 
began to feel hunger, while their progress was very 
slow, and they suffered much from the fatigue of 
travelling all day long through deep mud or breast- 
high water. 

On the 17th they reached the Embarras River, but 
could not cross, nor could they find a dry spot on 
which to camp ; but on a small, almost submerged hil- 
lock, they huddled through the night. At daybreak 
they heard Hamilton’s morning gun from the fort, that 
was but three leagues distant ; and as they could not 
find a ford across the Embarras, they followed it down 
and camped by the Wabash. There Clark set his 
drenched, hungry, and dispirited followers to building 
some pirogues, which were nearly finished on the morn- 
ing of the 20th. About noon of the same day a small 
boat with five Frenchmen from Vincennes was cap- 
tured, from whom Clark gleaned the welcome intelli- 
gence that the condition of affairs was unchanged at 
the fort, and that there was no suspicion of any im- 
pending danger. 

By dawn of the next day Clark began to ferry the 
troops over the Wabash, hoping to get to town by 
nightfall; but there was no dry land for leagues round 
about, save where a few hillocks rose island-like above 
the flood. The men pushed on with infinite toil for 
about three miles, the water often up to their chins, 
and camped on a hillock for the night. Clark kept the 
troops cheered up by every possible means, and records 
that he was much assisted by “ a little antic drum- 
mer,” a young boy who did good service by making 
the men laugh with his pranks and jokes. 
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Next morning they resumed their march, the strong- 
est wading painfully through the water, while the weak 
and famished were carried in the canoes, which were 
so hampered by the bushes that they could hardly go 
even as fast as the toiling footmen. The evening and 
morning guns of the fort had been heard plainly by the 
men as they plodded onward. Once they came to a 
place so deep that there seemed no crossing, but Clark 
suddenly blackened his face with gunpowder, gave the 
war-whoop, and sprang forwards boldly into the ice-cold 
water ; and the men followed him, one after another, 
without a word. Then he ordered those nearest him 
to begin one of their favorite songs ; and soon the 
whole line took it up, and marched cheerfully onward. 
He intended to have the canoes ferry them over the 
deepest part, but before they came to it one of the men 
felt that his feet were in a path, and by carefully fol- 
lowing it they got to a sugar camp, where they camped 
for the night, still six miles from the town, without 
food, and drenched through. 

That night was bitterly cold, for there was a heavy 
frost, and the ice formed half an inch thick round the 
edges and in the smooth water. But the sun rose 
bright and glorious, and Clark, in burning words, told 
his stiffened, famished, half-frozen followers that the 
evening would surely see them at the goal of their 
hopes. Without waiting for an answer, he plunged 
into the water, and they followed him with a cheer. 
But before the third man had entered the water, he 
halted and told one of his officers to close the rear with 
twenty -five men, and to put to death any man who re- 
fused to march ; and the whole line cheered him again. 

Before them lay a broad sheet of water, covering 
what was known as the Horse Shoe Plain ; the floods 
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had made it a shallow lake four miles across, unbroken 
by so much as a handsbreadth of dry land. On its 
farther side was a dense wood. Clark led breast-high 
in the water with fifteen or twenty of the strongest 
men next him. About the middle of the plain the cold 
and exhaustion told so on the weaker men that the 
little dug-outs plied frantically to and fro to save the 
more helpless from drowning. Those, who, though 
weak, could still move onwards, clung to the stronger, 
and struggled ahead. When they at last reached the 
woods, the water became so deep that it was to the 
shoulders of the tallest ; but the weak and those of low 
stature could now cling to the bushes and old logs, 
until the canoes were able to ferry them to a spot of dry 
land. Many on reaching the shore fell flat on their 
faces, and could not move farther. 

Fortunately at this time an Indian canoe, paddled by 
some squaws, was discovered and overtaken by one of 
the dug-outs. In it was half a quarter of a buffalo, 
with some com, tallow, and kettles, an invaluable 
prize. Broth was immediately made, and was served 
out with great care ; almost all of the men got some, 
but very many gave their shares to the weakly, rally- 
ing them and joking them to put them in good heart. 
The little refreshment, together with the fires and the 
bright weather, gave new life to all. They set out 
again in the afternoon, crossed a deep, narrow lake in 
their canoes, and after marching a short distance came 
to a copse of timber from which they saw the fort and 
town not two miles away. Here they halted, and 
looked to their rifles and ammunition, making ready 
for the fight. Bvery man now feasted his eyes with 
the sight of what he had so long labored to reach, and 
forthwith forgot that he had suffered anything, making 
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light of what had been gone through, and passing from 
dogged despair to the most exultant self-confidence. 

After considering some further information, gained 
from a townsman captured at this point, Clark decided 
on the hazardous course of announcing his approach. 
So releasing the prisoner he sent him ahead with a letter 
to the people of Vincennes, in which he proclaimed to 
the French that he was that moment about to attack 
the town; that those townspeople who were friends to 
the Americans were to remain in their houses, where 
they would not be molested ; that the friends of the 
king should repair to the fort, join the hair-buyer 
general,” and fight like men ; and that those who did 
neither of these two things, but remained armed and 
ill the streets, must expect to be treated as enemies. 
The creoles in the town, when Clark’s proclamation 
was read to them, gathered eagerly to discuss it ; but 
so great was the terror of his name, and so impressed 
and appalled were they by the mysterious approach of 
an unknown army, and the confident and menacing 
language with which its coming was heralded, that 
none of them dared show themselves partisans of the 
British by giving warning to the garri.son. The In- 
dians likewise heard vague rumors of what had occurred 
and left the town ; a number of the inhabitants who 
were favorable to the British followed the same course. 
Hamilton, attracted by the commotion, sent down his 
soldiers to find out what had occurred ; but before they 
succeeded, the Americans were upon them. 

Just when the gathering dusk prevented any dis- 
covery of his real numbers, Clark entered the town, 
and detaching fifty men to guard against the return of 
a scouting party that had been sent out, he attacked 
the fort with the rest. A few of the young creoles of 
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the town were allowed to join in the attack, it being 
deemed good policy to commit them definitely to the 
American side ; while others rendered much assistance, 
especially by supplying ammunition to Clarkes scanty 
store. Firing was kept up with very little intermission 
throughout the night. At one o’clock the moon set, 
and Clark took advantage of the darkness to throw up 
an entrenchment, from behind which at sunrise on the 
24th the riflemen opened a hot fire into the port-holes 
of the strongest battery, and speedily silenced both its 
guns. The artillery and musketry of the defenders 
did very little damage to the assailants, who lost but 
one man wounded. In return, the backwoodsmen, by 
firing into the ports, soon rendered it impossible for the 
guns to be run out and served, and killed or severely 
wounded six or eight of the garrison. 

Early in the forenoon Clark summoned the fort to 
surrender, and while waiting for the return of the flag 
he gave his men the opportunity of getting breakfast, 
the first regular meal they had had for six days. 
Hamilton’s counter-proposal of a three-daj’s* truce 
Clark instantly rejected and ordered the firing to begin 
t'gaiu. While the negotiations were going on a part}^ 
oi Hamilton’s Indians returned from a successful scalp- 
ing expedition against the frontier, and being ignorant 
of what had taken place marched straight into the 
town. Some of Clark’s backwoodsmen instantly fell 
on them and killed or captured nine, besides two 
French partisans who had been out with them. One 
of the latter, the son of a creole lieutenant in Clark’s 
troops, after much pleading by his father and friends, 
procured the release of himself and his comrade. But 
Clark determiued to make a signal example of the 
six captured Indians, both to strike terror into the 
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rest and to show them how powerless the British were 
to protect them ; so he had them led within sight of 
the fort and there tomahawked and thrown into the 
river. 

In the afternoon Hamilton sent out another flag, and 
he and Clark met in the old French church to arrange 
for the capitulation. It was finally agreed that the 
garrison, seventy-nine men in all, should surrender as 
prisoners of war ‘ ‘ to a set of uncivilized Virginia woods- 
men armed with rifles,*’ as the British commander has 
left it recorded. In truth, it was a most notable achieve- 
ment. Clark had taken, without artillery, a heavy 
stockade, protected by cannon and swivels, and garri- 
soned by trained soldiers. His superiority in numbers 
was very far from being in itself sufficient to bring 
about the result, as witness the almost invariable suc- 
cess with which the similar but smaller Kentucky forts, 
unprovided with artillery and held by fewer men, were 
defended against much larger forces than Clark’s. 
Much credit belongs to Clark’s men, but most belongs 
to their leader. The boldness of his plan and the 
resolute skill with which he followed it out com- 
bined to make his feat the most memorable of all the 
deeds done west of the Alleghanies in the Revolution- 
ary war. 

Immediately after taking the fort Clark sent Helm 
and fifty men, in boats armed with swivels, up the 
Wabash to intercept a party of forty French volunteers 
from Detroit, who were bringing to Vincennes bateaux 
heavily laden with goods of all kinds, to the value of 
ten thousand pounds sterling. In a few days Helm 
returned successful, and the spoils, together with the 
goods taken at Vincennes, were distributed among the 
soldiers, who ‘ * got almost rich. ’ * The gunboat Willing 
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appeared shortly after the taking of the fort, the crew 
bitterly disappointed that they were not in time for 
the fighting. The longdooked-for messenger from 
the governor of Virginia also arrived, bearing to the 
soldiers the warm thanks of the legislature of that 
State for their capture of Kaskaskia and the promise 
of more substantial reward. 

Clark was forced to parole most of his prisoners, but 
twenty-seven, including Hamilton himself, were sent 
to Virginia. The backwoodsmen regarded Hamilton 
with revengeful hatred, and he was not well treated 
while among them, save only by Boone — for the kind- 
hearted, fearless old pioneer never felt anything but 
pity for a fallen enemy. 

Clark soon received some small reinforcements, and 
was able to establish permanent garrisons at Vincennes, 
Kaskaskia, and Cahokia. With the Indian tribes who 
lived round about he made firm peace ; against some 
hunting bands of Delawares, who came in and began 
to commit ravages, he waged ruthless and untiring 
war. His own men worshipped him ; the French 
loved and stood in awe of him, while the Indians re- 
spected and feared him greatly. During the remainder 
of the Revolutionary war the British were not able to 
niake any serious effort to shake the hold he had given 
the Americans on the region lying around and between 
Vincennes and the Illinois. Moreover he so effectually 
pacified the tribes between the Wabash and the Missis- 
sippi that they did not become open and formidable 
foes of the whites until, with the close of the war 
against Britain, Kentucky passed out of the stage 
when Indian hostilities threatened her very life. 

Clark himself,' towards the end of 1779, took up his 
abode at the Falls of the Ohio, where he served in some 
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sort as a shield both for the Illinois and for Kentucky. 
He was ultimately made a brigadier-general of the 
Virginia militia, and to the harassed settlers in Ken- 
tucky his mere name was a tower of strength. 



CHAPTER X 


THB MORAVIAN MASSACRE, I779-I782 

A fter the Moravian Indians were led by their 
missionary pastors to the banks of the Muskin- 
gum they dwelt peacefully and unharmed for several 
years. In Lord Dunmore’s war special care was taken 
by the white leaders that these Quaker Indians should 
not be harmed ; and their villages of Salem, Gnaden- 
hutten, and Schdnbrunn received no damage whatever. 
During the early years of the Revolutionary struggle 
they were not molested, but dwelt in peace and comfort 
in their roomy cabins of squared timbers, cleanly and 
quiet, industriously tilling the soil, abstaining from all 
strong drink, schooling their children, and keeping the 
Seventh Day as a day of rest. They sought to observe 
strict neutrality, harming neither the Americans nor 
the Indians, nor yet the allies of the latter, the British 
and French at Detroit. They hoped thereby to offend 
neither side, and to escape unhurt themselves. 

But this was wholly impossible. They occupied an 
utterly untenable position. Their villages lay midway 
between the white settlements southeast of the Ohio, 
and the towns of the Indians round Sandusky, the bit- 
terest foes of the Americans, and those most completely 
under British influence. They were on the trail that 
the war parties followed, whether-they struck at Ken- 
tucky or at the valleys of the Alleghany and Monon- 
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gahela. Consequently the Sandusky Indians used the 
Moravian villages as half-way houses, at which to halt 
and refresh themselves whether starting on a foray or 
returning with scalps and plunder. 

By the time the war had lasted four or five years both 
the Indians and the backwoodsmen had become fear- 
fully exasperated with the unlucky Moravians. The 
Sandusky Indians were largely Wyandots, Shawnees, 
and Delawares, the latter being fellow-tribesmen of the 
Christian Indians; and so they regarded the Moravians 
as traitors to the cause of their kinsfolk, because they 
would not take up the hatchet against the whites. The 
British at Detroit feared lest the Americans might use 
the Moravian villages as a basis from which to attack 
the lake posts ; they also coveted their men as allies ; 
and so the baser among their officers urged the San- 
dusky tribes to break up the villages and drive off the 
missionaries. The other Indian tribes likewise re- 
garded them with angry contempt and hostility ; the 
Iroquois once sent word to the Chippewas and Ottawas 
that they gave them the Christian Indians “ to make 
broth of.’’ 

The Americans became even more exasperated. The 
war parties that plundered and destroyed their homes 
got shelter and refreshment from the Moravians, — who, 
indeed, dared not refuse it. The backwoodsmen could 
not or would not see that this help was given with the 
utmost reluctance. Soon the frontiersmen began to 
clamor for the destruction of the Moravian towns ; yet 
for a little while they were restrained by the Conti- 
nental officers of the few border forts, who always 
treated these harmless Indians with the utmost kind- 
ness. 

The first blow the Moravians received was from the 
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wild Indians, In the fall of this same year (1781) their 
towns were suddenly visited by a horde of armed war- 
riors, horsemen and footmen, from Sandusky and De- 
troit. These warriors insisted on the Christian Indians 
abandoning their villages and accompanying them back 
to Sandusky and Detroit; and they destroyed many of 
the houses, and much of the food for the men and the 
fodder for the horses and cattle. The Moravians 
begged humbly to be left where they were, but without 
avail. They were forced away to Lake Erie, the mis- 
sionaries being taken to Detroit, while the Indians were 
left in great want on the plains of Sandusky. Many 
of them gradually made their way back to their deso- 
late homes. 

A few Moravians had escaped, and remained in their 
villages ; but these were soon captured by a small de- 
tachment of American militia, under Col. David Wil- 
iiamson, and were brought to Fort Pitt, where the 
Continental commander. Col. John Gibson, at once re- 
leased them, and sent them back to the villages un- 
harmed. Gibson had all along been a firm friend of 
the Moravians. He had protected them against the 
violence of the borderers, and had written repeated and 
urgent letters to Congress and to his superior officers, 
asking that some steps might be taken to protect them. 

The very day after Gibson sent the Christian Indians 
back to their homes, several murders were committed 
near Pittsburg, and many of the frontiersmen insisted 
that they were done with the good will or connivance 
of the Moravians. The settlements had suffered greatly 
all summer long, and the people clamored savagely 
against all the Indians, blaming both Gibson and Wil- 
liamson for not having killed or kept captive their 
prisoners. The ruffianly and vicious of course clamored 
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louder than any; the mass of people who are always led 
by others, chimed in, in a somewhat lower key; and 
many good men were silent. Williamson was physi- 
cally a fairly brave officer and not naturally cruel ; but 
he was weak and ambitious, ready to yield to any popu- 
lar demand, and, if it would advance his own interests, 
to connive at any act of barbarity. Gibson, however, 
who was a very different man, paid no heed to the cry 
raised against him. 

In 1782 the Indian outrages on the frontiers began 
very early. In February several families of settlers 
were butchered, some under circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity. In particular, four Sandusky Indians, having 
taken some prisoners, impaled two of them, a woman 
and a child, while on their way to the Moravian towns, 
where they rested and ate, prior to continuing their 
journey with their remaining captives. When they 
left they warned the Moravians that white men were 
on their trail. A white man who had just escaped this 
same impaling party, also warned the Moravians that 
the exasperated borderers were preparing a party to 
kill them; and Gibson, from Fort Pitt, sent a messenger 
to them, who, however, arrived too late. But the poor 
Christian Indians showed a curious apathy; their senses 
were numbed and dulled by their misfortunes, and they 
quietly awaited their doom. 

It was not long deferred. Eighty or ninety frontiers- 
men, under Williamson, hastily gathered together to 
destroy the Moravian towns. It was, of course, just 
such an expedition as most attracted the brutal, the 
vicious, and the ruffianly ; but a few decent men, to 
their shame, went along. They started in March, and 
on the third day reached the fated villages. That no 
circumstance might be wanting to fill the measure of 
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their infamy, they spoke the Indians fair, assured them 
that they meant well, and spent an hour or two in 
gathering together those who were in Salem and 
Gnadenhutten, putting them all in two houses at the 
latter place. Those at the third town, of Schonbrunn 
got warning and made their escape. 

As soon as the unsuspecting Indians were gathered 
in the two houses, the men in one, the women and 
children in the other, the whites held a council as to 
what should be done with them. The great majority 
were for putting them instantly to death. Eighteen 
men protested, and asked that the lives of the poor 
creatures should be spared, and then withdrew, calling 
God to witness that they were innocent of the crime 
about to be committed. By rights they should have 
protected the victims at any hazard. One of them took 
off with him a small Indian boy, whose life was thus 
spared. With this exception only two lads escaped. 

When the murderers told the doomed Moravians 
their fate, they merely requested a short delay in which 
to prepare themselves for death. They asked one an- 
other’s pardon for whatever wrongs they might have 
done, knelt down and prayed, kissed one another fare- 
well, “ and began to sing hymns of hope and of praise 
to the Most High.” Then the white butchers entered 
the houses and put to death the ninety-six men, women, 
and children that were within their walls. 

When the full particulars of the affair were known, 
all the best leaders of the border, almost all the most 
famous Indian fighters, joined in denouncing it. Nor 
is it right that the whole of the frontier folk should 
bear the blame for the deed. It is a fact, honorable and 
worthy of mention, that the Kentuckians were never 
implicated in this or any similar massacre. But at the 
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time, and in their own neighborhood — the comer of 
the Upper Ohio valley where Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia touch — the conduct of the murderers of the 
Moravians aroused no condemnation. 

In May a body of four hundred and eighty Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia militia gathered at Mingo Bottom, 
on the Ohio, with the purpose of marching against and 
destroying the towns of the hostile Wyandots and 
Delawares in the neighborhood of the Sandusky River. 
The Sandusky Indians were those whose attacks were 
most severely felt by that portion of the frontier ; and 
for their repeated and merciless ravages they deserved 
the severest chastisement. 

The expedition against them was from every point 
of view j ust ; and it was undertaken to punish them, 
and without any definite idea of attacking the remnant 
of the Moravians who were settled among them. On 
the other hand, the militia included in their ranks 
most of those who had taken part in the murderous ex- 
pedition of two months before. How little the militia 
volunteers disapproved of the Moravian massacre was 
shown when, as was the custom, they met to choose a 
leader ; for Williamson, who commanded at the mas- 
sacre, was beaten by only five votes, his successful 
opponent being Colonel William Crawford. 

After nine days’ steady marching through the un- 
broken forests they came out on the Sandusky plains, 
billowy stretches of prairie covered with high-coarse 
grass and dotted with islands of timber. Crawford 
hoped to surprise the Indian towns ; but his progress 
was slow and the militia every now and then fired 
oS their guns. The savages dogged his march and 
knew all his movements, and obtained from Detroit a 
number of lake Indians and a body of rangers and 
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Canadian volunteers, under Captain Caldwell, as a 
reinforcement. 

On the fourth of June Crawford’s troops reached one 
of the Wyandot towns. Finding this to be deserted, 
the army marched on, and late in the afternoon en- 
countered Caldwell and his Detroit rangers, together 
with about two hundred Delawares, W3^andots, and 
lake Indians, posted in a grove. A hot skirmish en- 
sued, in which, in spite of Crawford’s superiority in 
force, and of the exceptionally favorable nature of the 
country, he failed to gain any marked advantage. His 
troops, containing so large a leaven of the murderers 
of the Moravians, certainly showed small fighting ca- 
pacity when matched against armed men who could 
defend themselves. After the first few minutes neither 
side gained or lost ground. 

That night Crawford’s men slept hy their watch fires 
in the grove that was won in the first rush, their foes 
camping round about in the open prairie. Next morn- 
ing the British and Indians were not inclined to renew 
the attack, wishing to wait until further reinforcements 
should arrive. The only chance for the American 
militia was to ciush their enemies instantly ; yet they 
lay idle all day long, save for an occasional harmless 
skirmish. Crawford’s generalship was as poor as the 
soldiership of his men. 

In the afternoon the Indians were joined by one 
hundred and forty Shawnees. At sight of this acces- 
sion of strength the dispirited militia gave up all 
thought of anything but flight, though they were still 
equal in numbers to their foes. That night they be- 
gan a hurried and disorderly retreat. The Shawnees 
and Delawares attacked them in the darkness, causing 
some loss and great confusion, and a few of the troops 
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got into the marsh. As Crawford was among the 
missing, Williamson took command, and hastily con- 
tinued the retreat. The savages, however, did not 
make a very hot pursuit ; so the defeated Ameiicans 
reached Mingo Bottom on the 13th of the month wdth 
little further loss. Many of the stragglers came in 
afterwards. In all about seventy either died of their 
wounds, were killed outright, or were captured. Among 
the latter was Crawford himself, who had become sepa- 
rated from the main body when it began its disorderly 
night retreat. After abandoning his jaded horse he 
started homewards on foot, but fell into the hands of a 
small party of Delawares, together with a companion 
named Knight. 

Crawford was burned alive at the stake; but Knight 
escaped from his captor while being taken to a neigh- 
boring village to be burned. For the Indians were 
fearfully exasperated by the Moravian massacre ; and 
some of the former Moravians, who had joined their 
wild tribesmen, told the prisoners that from that time 
on not a single captive should escape torture. 

Slover, another captive, was taken round to various 
Indian villages and saw a number of his companions 
tomahawked or tortured to death. At last he too was 
condemned to be burned, and was actually tied to the 
stake. But a heavy shower came on, so wetting the 
wood that it was determined to reprieve him till 
the morrow. 

That night he was bound and put in a wigwam under 
the care of three warriors. They laughed and chatted 
with the prisoner, mocking him, and describing to him 
with relish all the torments that he was to suffer. At 
last they fell asleep, and just before daybreak he man- 
aged to dip out of his rope and escape, entirely naked. 
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Catching a horse, he galloped at speed for seventy 
miles, until his horse dropped dead under him late in 
the afternoon. Continuing the race on foot, at last he 
halted, sick, and weary; but hearing afar off the halloo 
of his pursuers, he ran until after dark. He then 
snatched a few hours* restless sleep ; but as soon as the 
moon rose he renewed his run for life, until at last he 
distanced his enemies, and, naked, bruised, and torn, 
on the morning of the sixth day he reached Wheeling. 

Until near the close of the year 1782 the settlements 
along the upper Ohio suffered heavily, a deserved retri- 
bution for failing to punish the dastardly deed of Wil- 
liamson and his associates. 



CHAPTER XI 


KBNOMJCKY UNTIL THE END OP THE REVOLUTION, 
1782-1783 

S EVENTEEN hundred and eighty-two proved to be 
the year of blood for Kentucky also. The British 
at Detroit had strained every nerve to drag into the war 
the entire Indian population of the Northwest, and had 
finally succeeded in arousing even the most distant 
tribes. So, early in the spring, the Indians renewed 
their forays ; horses were stolen, cabins burned, and 
women and children carried off captive. The people 
were confined closely to their stockaded forts, from 
which small bands of rifiemen sallied to patrol the 
country. 

In March a party of twenty-five Wyandots came into 
the settlements, passed Boonsborough, and killed and 
scalped a girl within sight of Estill^s Station. The 
men from the latter, also to the number of twenty-five, 
hastily gathered under Captain Estill, and after two 
days’ hot pursuit overtook the Wyandots. A fair 
stand-up fight followed, the better marksmanship of 
the whites being offset, as so often before, by the su- 
periority their foes showed in sheltering themselves. 
At last Estill despatched a lieutenant and seven men 
to get round the Wyandots and assail them in the rear ; 
but either the lieutenant’s heart or his judgment failed 
him ; he took too long ; for meanwhile the Wyandots 
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closed in on the others, killing nine, including Estill, 
and wounding four, who, with their unhurt comrades, 
escaped. 

Various ravages and skirmishes were but the prelude 
to a far more serious attack. In July the British cap- 
tains Caldwell and McKee came down from Detroit 
with a party of rangers and an army of over a thousand 
Indians — the largest body of either red men or white 
that was mustered west of the Alleghanies during the 
Revolution. They meant to strike at Wheeling ; but, 
alarmed by the rumor that Clark intended to attack 
the Shawnee towns, they turned back only to find 
that the alarm had been groundless. Most of the 
savages, with characteristic fickleness of temper, then 
declined to go farther ; but with a body of over three 
hundred Hurons and lake Indians, and with their De- 
troit rangers, Caldwell and McKee crossed into Ken- 
tucky to attack the small forts of Fayette County, The 
best-defended and most central of these was Texington, 
round which were grouped the other four — Bryan’s 
(which was the largest), McGee’s, McConnell’s, and 
Boone’s (not Boonsborough). 

The attack was made on Bryan’s Station early on the 
morning of the i6th of August Some of the settlers 
were in the corn-fields, and the rest inside the palisade 
of standing logs ; they were preparing to follow a band 
of marauders which had gone south of the Kentucky. 
Like so many other stations, Bryan’s had no spring 
within its walls ; and as soon as a few outlying scouts 
of the approaching party were discovered and an attack 
was to be feared, it became a matter of vital importance 
to lay in a supply of water. It was feared that to 
send the men to the spring would arouse suspicion in 
the minds of the hiding savages ; and, accordmgly, the 
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women went down witTi their pails and buckets as usual. 
The younger girls showed some nervousness, but the 
old housewives marshalled them as coolly as possible, 
talking and laughing together, and by their unconcern 
completely deceived the few Indians who were lurking 
near by — for the main body had not yet come up. The 
savages feared that, if they attacked the women, all 
chance of surprising the fort would be lost ; so the 
water-carriers were suffered to go back unharmed. 
Hardly were they within the fort, however, when the 
Indians found that they had been discovered, and at- 
tacked so quickly that they cut off some of the men 
who had lingered in the corn-fields. 

At first a few Indians appeared on the side of the 
Lexington road, where they whooped and danced de- 
fiance to the fort. A dozen active young men were 
sent out to carry on a mock skirmish with the decoy 
party, while the rest of the defenders gathered behind 
the wall on the opposite side. As soon as a noisy but 
harmless skirmish had been begun by the sallying 
party, the main body of warriors burst out of the woods 
and rushed towards the western gate A single volley 
from the loopholes drove them back, while the sally- 
ing party returned at a run and entered the Lexing- 
ton gate unharmed, laughing at the success of their 
stratagem. 

There had been runners who slipped out of the fort 
at the first alarm and went straight to Lexington, where 
they found that the men had just started out to cut off 
the retreat of some marauding savages. They speedily 
overtook the troops, and told of the attack on Bryan's. 
Instantly forty men under Major Levi Todd counter- 
marched to the rescue, seventeen being mounted and 
the others on foot. When they approached Bryan's. 
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being fired upon by Indians from an adjoining corn- 
field, Todd and the horsemen, galloping hard through 
the dust and smoke, reached the fort in safety. The 
footmen were quickly forced to retreat towards 
Lexington. 

That night the Indians tried to burn the fort, shoot- 
ing flaming arrows onto the roofs of the cabins and 
rushing up to the wooden wall with lighted torches. 
But when day broke, they realized that it was hopeless 
to make any further effort, and sullenly withdrew 
during the forenoon, the 17th of August. 

All this time the runners sent out from Bryan’s had 
been speeding through the woods, summom'ng help 
from each of the little walled towns. The Fayette 
troops quickly gathered. Boone marched at the head 
of the men of his station. The men from Lexington, 
McConnell’s and McGee’s, rallied under John Todd. 
Troops also came from south of the Kentucky river ; 
Trigg, McGarry, and Harlan led the men from Har- 
rodsburg, who were soonest ready to march, and like- 
wise brought the news that Logan was raising the 
whole force of Lincoln in hot haste, and would follow 
in a couple of days. 

Next morning, after the departure of the Indians, 
the backwoods horsemen rode swiftly on the trail of 
their foes, who retreated toward the Blue Licks, and 
before evening came to where they had camped the 
night before. A careful examination of the camp-fires 
convinced the leaders that they were heavily outnum- 
bered. As they reached the Blue Licks the following 
morning, the 19th of August, they saw a few Indians 
retreating up a rocky ridge that led from the north 
bank of the river. The backwoodsmen halted on the 
south bank, and a short council was held. All turned 
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naturally to Boone, the most experienced Indian fighter 
present. The wary old pioneer strongly urged that no 
attack be made at the moment, but that they should 
await the troops coming up under Togan. The Indians 
were certainly much superior in numbers ; they were 
aware that they were being followed by a small force, 
and from the confident, leisurel}^ way in which they 
had managed their retreat, were undoubtedly anxious 
to be overtaken and attacked. Todd and Trigg agreed 
with Boone, and so did many of the cooler riflemen. 
But the decision was not suffered to rest with the three 
colonels who nominally commanded. Many of the 
more headlong and impatient desired instant action ; 
and these found a sudden leader in Major Hugh 
McGarry, who, greatly angered, did not hesitate to 
appeal from the decision of the council. Turning to 
the crowd of backwoodsmen, he spurred his horse into 
the stream, waving his hat over his head and calling on 
all who were not cowards to follow him. In an instant 
the hunter-soldiers plunged in after him with a shout, 
and splashed across the ford of the shallow river in 
huddled confusion 

As the Indians were immediately ahead, the array 
of battle was at once formed. The right was led by 
Trigg, the centre by Colonel-Commandant Todd in 
person, with McGarry under him, and an advance 
guard of twenty-five men under Harlan in front ,* 
while the left was under Boone. The ground was 
equally favorable to both parties, the timber being 
open and good. But the Indians had the advantage 
in numbers, and were able to outflank the whites. 

In a minute the spies brought woid that the enemy 
were close in front. Whereupon the Kentuckians, in 
single battle-line, galloped up at speed to within sixty 
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yards of their foes, leaped from their horses, and in- 
stantly gave and received a heavy fire. Boone was the 
first to open the combat ; and under his command the 
left wing pushed the Indians opposite' them back for a 
hundred yards. The old hunter of course led in per- 
son ; his men stoutly backed him up, and their resolute 
bearing and skilful marksmanship gave to the whites in 
this part of the line a momentary victory. But on the 
right of the advance, affairs went badly from the start. 
The Indians were thrown out so as to completely sur- 
round Trigg’s wing. Almost as soon as the firing be- 
came heavy in front, crowds of painted warriors rose 
from some hollows of long grass that lay on Trigg’s 
right and poured in a close and deadly volley. Rush- 
ing forward, they took his men in rear and flank, and 
rolled them up on the centre, killing Trigg himself. 
Harlan’s advance guard was cut down almost to a man, 
their commander being among the slain. The centre 
was then assailed from both sides by overwhelming 
numbers, Todd did all he could by voice and example 
to keep his men firm, and cover Boone’s successful ad- 
vance, but in vain. Riding to and fro on his white 
horse, he was shot through the body, and mortally 
wounded. He leaped on his horse again, but his 
strength failed him; the blood gushed from his mouth; 
he leaned forward and fell heavily from the saddle. 
With his death the centre gave way ; and, of course, 
Boone and the men of the left wing, thrust in advance, 
were surrounded on three sides. A wild rout followed, 
every one pushing in headlong haste for the ford. ‘ ‘ He 
that could remount a horse was well off ; he that could 
not, had no time for delay.” The actual fighting had 
only occupied five minutes. 

Among the first to cross was a man named Nether- 
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land, whose cautious advice had been laughed at before 
the battle. No sooner had he reached the south bank, 
than he reined up his horse and leaped off, calling on 
his comrades to stop and cover the flight of the others. 
The ford was choked with a struggling mass of horse- 
men and footmen, fleeing whites and following Indians. 
Netherland and his companions opened a brisk fire 
upon the latter, forcing them to withdraw for a moment 
and let the remainder of the fugitives cross in safety. 
Then the flight began again. The check that had 
been given the Indians allowed the whites time to re- 
cover heart and breath. Retreating in groups or singly 
through the forest, with their weapons reloaded, their 
speed of foot and woodcraft enabled such as had crossed 
the river to escape without further serious loss. 

Boone was among the last to leave the field. His 
son Israel was slain, and he himself was cut off from 
the river ; but turning abruptly to one side, he broke 
through the ranks of the pursuers, outran them, swam 
the river, and returned unharmed to Bryants Station. 

The loss to the defeated Kentuckians had been very 
great. Seventy were killed outright, including Colonel 
Todd and Lieutenant-Colonel Trigg, the first and third 
in command. Seven were captured, and twelve of 
those who escaped were badly wounded. The victors 
lost ore of the Detroit rangers (a Frenchman), and six 
Indians killed and ten Indians wounded. Almost their 
whole loss was caused by the successful advance of 
Boone’s troops, save what was due to Netherland when 
he rallied the flying backwoodsmen at the ford. 

Of the seven white captives four were put to death 
with torture ; three eventually rejoined their people. 
One of them owed his being spared to a singular and 
amusing feat of strength and daring. When forced to 
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run the gauntlet he, by his activity, actually succeeded 
in reaching the council-house unharmed; when almost 
to it, he turned, seized a powerful Indian and hurled 
him violently to the ground, and then, thrusting his 
head between the legs of another pursuer, he tossed 
him clean over his back, after which he sprang on a 
log, leaped up and knocked his heels together, crowed 
in the fashion of backwoods \ictors, and rallied the In- 
dians as a pack of cowards. One of the old chiefs im- 
mediately adopted him into the tribe as his son. 

In a day or two Logan came up with four hundred 
men from south of the Kentucky, tall Simon Kenton 
marching at the head of the troops, as captain of a 
company. They buried the bodies of the slain on the 
battle-field, in long trenches, and heaped over them 
stones and logs. Meanwhile the victorious Indians, 
glutted with vengeance, recrossed the Ohio, and van- 
ished into the northern forests. 

The Indian ravages continued throughout the early 
fall months ; outlying cabins were destroyed, the set- 
tlers were harried from the clearings and a station on 
Salt River was taken by surprise, thirty-seven people 
being captured. Stunned by the crushing disaster at 
the Blue Licks, and utterly disheartened and cast down 
by the continued ravages, many of the settlers threat- 
ened to leave the country. The utmost confusion and 
discouragement prevailed everywhere. 

At last the news of repeated disaster roused Clark to 
his old-time energy. The pioneers turned with eager 
relief towards the man who had so often led them to 
success. They answered his call with quick enthusi- 
asm ; supplies were offered in abundance, and all who 
could shoot and ride met at the mouth of the Licking, 
where Clark took supreme command. On the 4th of 
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November, he left the banks of the Ohio and struck 
off northward through the forest, at the head of one 
thousand and fifty mounted riflemen. On the loth he 
attacked the Miami towns, and burned their cabins, 
together with an immense quantity of com and pro- 
visions — a severe loss at the opening of winter, and 
scattered the forces sent from Detroit to help them. 
To the Indians this was a remarkable display of power, 
coming so soon after the battle of the Blue Licks, and 
they never again attempted' a serious invasion of Ken- 
tucky. Thus ended the year of blood. 

At the beginning of 1783, when the news of peace 
was spread abroad, the inrush of new settlers became 
enormous, and Kentucky fairly entered on its second 
stage of growth. The days of the hunters and Indian 
fighters were over. The three counties were changed 
into the ** District of Kentucky,*’ with a court of com- 
mon law and chancery jurisdiction. This sat first at 
Harrodsburg, where a log court-house and a log jail 
were immediately built. Manufactories of salt were 
started at the licks, where it was sold at from three to 
five silver dollars a bushel ; large grist-mills were 
erected at some of the stations; wheat crops were raised; 
and small distilleries were built. The gigantic system 
of river commerce had been begun the preceding year 
by one Jacob Yoder, who loaded a flatboat at the Old 
Redstone Fort, on the Monongahela, and drifted down 
to New Orleans, where he sold his goods, and returned 
to the Falls of the Ohio. Several regular schools were 
started, and at Shallowford Station, the sport-loving 
Kentuckians laid out a race-track. 

The first retail store since Henderson’s, at Boons- 
borough, was closed in 1775, was established this year 
at the Falls ; the goods were brought in wagons from 
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Philadelpiiia to Pittsburg, and thence down the Ohio 
in flatboats. Clark undertook to supply the inhabi- 
tants with meat, emplo3ung a hunter named John 
Saunders, to whom he furnished three men, a pack- 
horse, salt, and ammunition ; while Saunders agreed 
to be “ assiduously industrious” in hunting. Buffalo 
beef, bear meat, deer hams, and bear oil were the 
commodities most sought after. The meat was to be 
properl^^ cured and salted in camp, and sent from time 
to time to the Falls, where Clark was to dispose of it in 
market, a third of the price going to Saunders. 

Thus the settlers could no longer always kill their 
own game ; and there were churches, schools, mills, 
stores, race-tracks, and markets in Kentucky. 



CHAPTER XII 


the; WATAUGA COMMONWEALTH, 1769-1774 

T he eastern part of what is now Tennessee consists 
of a great valley, running from northeast to 
southwest, bounded on one side by the Cumberland, 
and on the other by the Great Smoky and Unaka 
Mountains ; the latter separating it from North Caro- 
lina. In this valley arise and end the numerous streams 
that combine to make the Tennessee River ; and along 
its whole length ran the great war trail used by the 
Cherokees and their northern foes. As in western 
Virginia the first settlers came, for the most part, from 
Pennsylvania, following these valleys to the southwest; 
so, in turn, to what is now eastern Tennessee, the first 
settlers came mainly from Virginia, from this same 
Pennsylvania stock. 

In 1769, the year that Boone first went to Kentucky, 
the first permanent settlers came to the banks of the 
Watauga. Two years later one of the new-comers sur- 
veyed the Virginia boundary line some distance to the 
westward, and discovered that the Watauga settlement 
came within the limits of North Carolina. Hitherto 
the settlers had supposed that they were governed by 
the Virginian law, and that their rights as against the 
Indians were guaranteed by the Virginian govern- 
ment ; but this discovery threw them back upon their 
own resources. 
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As North Carolina was always a turbulent and dis- 
orderly colony, unable to enforce law and justice even 
in the long-settled districts, it was wholly out of the 
question to appeal to her for aid in governing a remote 
and outlying community. Moreover, about the time 
that the Watauga commonwealth was founded, the 
troubles in North Carolina developed into open war 
between the adherents of the royal governor, Tryon, 
and the Regulators, as the insurgents styled them- 
selves. As a consequence of these troubles, many 
people from the back counties of North Carolina crossed 
the mountains, and took up their abode among the 
pioneers on the Watauga. 

The settlers along the Watauga early in 1772 found 
themselves obliged to organize a civil government 
under which they should live. Accordingly they de- 
cided to adopt written articles of agreement, by which 
their conduct should be governed ; and these were 
known as the Articles of the Watauga Association. 
They formed a written constitution, the first ever 
adopted west of the mountains. It is this fact of the 
early independence and self-government of the settlers 
along the head- waters of the Tennessee that gives to 
their history its peculiar importance. They were the 
first men of American birth to establish a free and in- 
dependent community on the continent. 

The next step taken by the Watauga settlers was to 
meet in a general convention, akin to the New England 
town-meeting, and to elect a representative assembly. 
This consisted of thirteen representatives, who pro- 
ceeded to elect from their number five to form a com- 
mittee or court, which should carry on the actual 
business of government, and should exercise both 
judicial and executive functions. This court had a 
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derk and a sheriff to record and enforce its decrees. 
Their chairman was also chairman of the representative 
body. 

The five commissioners settled all disputes by the 
decision of a majority ; and in dealing with non-resi- 
dents they made them give bonds to abide by their de- 
cision, thus avoiding any necessity of proceeding against 
their persons. On behalf of the community itself, they 
were not only permitted to control its internal affairs, 
but also to secure lands by making treaties with a for- 
eign power, the Indians ; a distinct exercise of the right 
of sovereignty. 

They held their sessions at stated and regular tnnes, 
and took the law of Virginia as their standard for de- 
cisions. They saw to the recording of deeds and wills, 
and carried on a most vigorous warfare against law- 
breakers, especially horse-thieves. For six years their 
government continued in full vigor; then, in February, 
1778, North Carolina having organized Washington 
County, which included all of what is now Tennessee, 
the governor of that State appointed justices of the 
peace and militia officers for the new county, and the 
old system came to an end. 

In this movement to get a firm government, and in 
the acts of the community in carrying it on, the names 
of James Robertson and John Sevier stand forth most 
prominently. Robertson, a North Carolinian, had 
come over the mountains in 1771. His energy and 
natural ability brought him to the front at once, al- 
though he had much less than even the average back 
woods education. Both he and Sevier were still under 
thirty years of age. Sevier, who came a year later, 
like his friend Robertson, entered eagerly into the 
dangers and difficulties of the pioneers, and quickly 
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began to exercise an almost unbounded influence over 
the backwoodsmen. This was due largely to his ready 
tact, invariable courtesy, and generous hospitality. 
His skill and dashing prowess quickly won for him a 
place at the head of the county militia, and later made 
him the most renowned Indian fighter of the Southwest. 

Early in 1772 Virginia made a treaty with the Chero- 
kee Nation. Immediately afterwards the agent of the 
British Government among the Cherokees ordered the 
Watauga settlers to instantly leave their lands. They 
refused to move ; but feeling the insecurity of their 
tenure they deputed two commissioners to make a treaty 
with the Cherokees. This was successfully accom- 
plished, the Indians leasing to the associated settlers 
all the lands on the Watauga waters for the space of 
eight years, in consideration of about six thousand dol- 
lars worth of blankets, paint, muskets, and the like. 

After the lease was signed a day was appointed on 
which to hold a great race, wrestling matches and other 
sports, at Watauga. Not only many whites from the 
various settlements, but also a number of Indians, came 
to see or take part in the sports ; and all went well 
until the evening, when some lawless men, who had 
been lurking in the woods round about, killed an In- 
dian, whereat his fellows left the spot in great anger. 

The settlers, alarmed at the prospect of an Indian 
war, were rescued by the daring of Robertson. Leav- 
ing the others to build a palisaded fort, Robertson set 
off alone through the woods and followed the great war 
trail down to the Cherokee towns. His quiet, reso- 
lute fearlessness impressed the savages to whom he 
went, and helped to save his life ; moreover, the Chero- 
kees knew him and trusted his word. His ready tact 
and knowledge of Indian character did the rest. He 
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persuaded the chiefs and warriors to meet him in coun- 
cil, assured them of the anger and sorrow with which 
all the Watauga people viewed the murder, which had 
undoubtedly been committed by some outsider, and 
wound up b3^ declaring his determination to have the 
wrong-doer arrested and punished for his crime. The 
Indians finally consented to pass the affair over and 
not take vengeance upon innocent men. Then the 
daring backwoods diplomatist, well pleased with the 
success of his mission, returned to the anxious little 
community. 

For several 3^ears after they made their lease with 
the Cherokees the men of the Watauga, or, as they 
afterwards were called, of the Holston settlements, were 
not troubled by their Indian neighbors. By degrees 
they wrought out of the wilderness comfortable homes 
filled with plenty ; and they successfully solved the 
difficult problem of self-government. 



CHAPTER XIII 


king’s mountain, 1780 

D uring the Revolutionary war the men of the 
west for the most part took no share in the act- 
ual campaigning against the British and Hessians. 
Their duty was to conquer and hold the wooded wil- 
derness that stretched westward to the Mississippi ; 
and to lay therein the foundations of many future com- 
monwealths. Yet at a crisis in the great struggle for 
liberty, at one of the darkest hours for the patriot 
cause, it was given to a band of western men to come 
to the relief of their brethren of the seaboard and to 
strike a telling and decisive blow for all America. 

By the end of 1779, the British had reconquered 
Georgia. In May, 1780, they captured Charleston, 
speedily reduced all South Carolina to submission, and 
then marched into the old North State. Cornwallis, 
much the ablest of the British generals, was in com- 
mand over a mixed force of British, Hessian, and loyal 
American regulars, aided by Irish volunteers and bodies 
of refugees from Florida. In addition, the friends to 
the King’s cause, who were very numerous in the 
southernmost States, rose at once on the news of the 
British successes, and thronged to the royal standards; 
so that a number of regiments of tory militia were 
soon embodied. McGillivray, the Creek chief, sent 
bands of his warriors to assist the British and tories on 
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the frontier, and the Cherokees likewise came to their 
help. The patriots for the moment abandoned hope, 
and bowed before their victorious foes. 

Cornwallis himself led the main army northward 
against the American forces. Meanwhile he entrusted 
to two of his most redoubtable officers the task of 
scouring the country, raising the loyalists, scattering 
the patriot troops that were still embodied, and finally 
crushing out all remaining opposition. These two men 
were Tarleton the dashing cavalryman, and Ferguson 
the rifleman, the skilled partisan leader. 

Patrick Ferguson, the son of Lord Pitfour, was a 
Scotch soldier, at this time about thirty -six years old, 
who had been twenty years in the British army. He 
had served with distinction against the French in Ger- 
many, had quelled a Carib uprising in the West Indies, 
and in 1777 was given the command of a company of 
riflemen in the army opposed to Washington, plajdng 
a good part at Brandywine and Monmouth. He was 
of middle height and slender build, with a quiet, seri- 
ous face and a singularly winning manner; and withal, 
he was of dauntless courage, of hopeful, eager temper, 
and remarkably fertile in shifts and expedients. He 
was particularly fond of night attacks, surprises, and 
swift, sudden movements generally, and was unwearied 
in drilling and disciplining his men. Not only was he 
an able leader, but he was also a finished horseman, 
and the best marksman with both pistol and rifle in the 
British army. Moreover, his courtesy stood him in 
good stead with the people of the country ; he was 
always kind and dvil, and would spend hours in talk- 
ing afiairs over with them and pointing out the mis- 
chief of rebelling against their lawful sovereign. He 
soon became a potent force in winning the doubtful to 
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the British side, and exerted a great influence over the 
tories ; they gathered eagerly to his standard, and he 
drilled them with patient perseverance. 

After the taking of Charleston Ferguson’s volunteers 
and Tarleton’s legion, acting separately or together, 
speedily destroyed the different bodies of patriot sol- 
diers. Their activity and energy was such that the 
opposing commanders seemed for the time being quite 
unable to cope with them, and the American detach- 
ments were routed and scattered in quick succession. 
Tarleton did his work with brutal ruthlessness ; his 
men plundered and ravaged, maltreated prisoners, and 
hung without mercy all who were suspected of turning 
from the loyalist to the whig side. 

Ferguson, on the contrary, while quite as valiant 
and saccessful a commander, showed a generous heart, 
and treated the inhabitants of the country fairly well. 
Yet even his tender mercies must have seemed cruel to 
the whigs, as may be judged by the following extract 
from a diary kept by one of his lieutenants : “ This 
day Col. Ferguson got the rear guard in order to do 
his Eling and country justice, by protecting friends 
and widows, and destroying rebel property ; also to 
collect live stock for the use of the army. All of which 
we effect as we go by destroying furniture, breaking 
windows, etc., taking all their horned cattle, horses, 
mules, sheep, etc., and their negroes to drive them.” 

Ferguson, having reduced South Carolina to submis- 
sion, pushed bis victories to the foot of the Smoky and 
the Yellow mountains. Here he learned that some of 
these mountaineers had already borne arms against 
him, and were now harboring men who had fled before 
his advance. By a prisoner he at once sent them warn- 
ing to cease their hostilities, and threatened that if they 
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did not desist he would march across the mountains, 
hang their leaders, put their fighting men to the sword, 
and waste their settlements with fire. 

When theHolston men learned of Ferguson’s threats, 
they did not wait for his attack, but sallied from their 
strongholds to meet him. Hitherto the war with the 
British had been something afar ojBf ; now it had come 
to their thresholds and their spirits rose to the 
danger. 

At the Sycamore Shoals of the Watauga, the riflemen 
gathered on the 25th of September, Campbell bringing 
from the Virginia section of the Holston region four 
hundred men, Sevier and Shelby two hundred and forty 
each, while the refugees who had fled across the moun- 
tains under McDowell amounted to about one hundred 
and sixty. 

To raise money for provisions Sevier and Shelby 
were obliged to take, on their individual guaranties, 
the funds that had been received from the sale of lands. 
They amounted in all to nearly thirteen thousand dol- 
lars, every dollar of which they afterward refunded. 

On the 26th they began the march, over a thousand 
strong, most of them mounted on swift, wiry horses. 
Their fringed and tasseled hunting-shirts were girded 
in by bead-worked belts, and the trappings of their 
horses were stained red and yellow. On their heads 
they wore caps of coon-skin or mink-skin, with the tails 
hanging down, or else felt hats, in each of which was 
thrust a buck-tail or a sprig of evergreen. Every man 
carried a small-bore rifle, a tomahawk, and a scalping- 
knife. A very few of the ofl&cers had swords, and 
there was not a bayonet nor a tent in the army. Be- 
fore leaving their camping-ground at the Sycamore 
Shoals they gathered in an open grove to hear a stem 
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old Presbyterian preacher invoke on the enterprise the 
blessing of Jehovah. 

The army marched along Doe River, driving their 
beef cattle with them, and went up the pass between 
Roan and Yellow mountains. The table-land on the 
top was deep in snow. Here two tories who were in 
Sevier’s band deserted and fled to warn Ferguson; and 
the troops, on learning of the desertion, abandoned 
their purpose of following the direct route, and turned 
to the left, taking a more northerly trail. On they 
went, down through the ravines and across the spurs by 
a stony and precipitous path, crossing the Blue Ridge 
at Gillespie’s Gap. That night they camped on the 
North Fork of the Catawba, and next day they went 
down the river to Quaker Meadows. 

At this point they were joined by three hundred and 
fifty North Carolina militia, who were creeping along 
through the woods hoping to fall in with some party- 
going to harass the enemy. They were under Col. 
Benjamin Cleavland, a mighty hunter and Indian 
fighter, famous for his great size and his skill with the 
rifle, no less than for the curious mixture of courage, 
rough good-humor, and brutality in his character. He 
bore a ferocious hatred to the royalists, and in the 
course of the vindictive civil war carried on between 
the whigs and tories in North Carolina he suffered 
much. He had no hope of redress, save in his own 
strength and courage, and on every favorable oppor- 
tunity he hastened to take more than ample vengeance. 
His wife was a worthy helpmeet. Once, in his absence, 
a tory horse-thief was brought to their home, and after 
some discussion the captors, Cleavland’s sons, turned 
to their mother, who was placidly going on with her 
ordinary domestic work, to know what they should do 
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with the prisoner. Taking from her mouth the corn- 
cob pipe she had been smoking, she coolly sentenced 
him to be hung, and hung he was without further 
delay or scruple. 

The tories were alread}’' on the alert. Some of them 
had been harassing Cleavland, and had ambushed his 
advance guard. But they did not dare tr}’’ to arrest the 
progress of so formidable a body of men as had been 
gathered together at Quaker Meadows ; and contented 
themselves with sending repeated warnings to Ferguson. 

On October ist the combined forces marched past 
Pilot Mountain, and camped near the heads of Cane 
and Silver creeks. Hitherto each colonel had com- 
manded his own men, there being no general head, and 
every morning and evening the colonels had met in 
concert to dedde the da3^’s movements. The whole 
expedition was one of volunteers, the agreement be- 
tw'een the officers and the obedience rendered them by 
the soldiers simply depending on their own free-will ; 
there was no legal authority on which to go, for the 
commanders had called out the militia without any in- 
structions from the executives of their several States. 
Disorders had naturally broken out. 

At so important a crisis the good-sense and sincere 
patriotism of the men in command made them sink all 
personal and local rivalries. On the 2d of October they 
all gathered to see what could be done to stop the dis- 
orders and give the army a single head ; for it was 
thought that in a day or two they would close in with 
Ferguson. They were in Col. Charles McDoweirs 
district, and he was the senior officer ; but the others 
distrusted his activity and judgment, and were not 
willing that he should command. To solve the diffi- 
culty Shelby proposed that supreme command should 
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be given to Colonel Campbell, who had brought the 
largest body of men with him, and who was a Vir- 
ginian, whereas the other four colonels were North 
Carolinians. This proposition was agreed to ; its 
adoption did much to ensure the subsequent success. 

The mountain army had again begun its march on 
the afternoon of the third day of the month. Before 
starting the colonels summoned their men, told them 
the nature and danger of the service, and asked such 
as were unwilling to go farther to step to the rear ; but 
not a man did so. Then Shelby made them a short 
speech, telling them, when they encountered the enemy, 
not to wait for the word of command, but each to “ be 
his own ofiScer,” and to shdter himself as far as possi- 
ble, and not to throw away a chance ; if they came on 
the British in the woods they were “ to give them In- 
dian play,” and advance from tree to tree, pressing the 
enemy unceasingly. He ended by promising them that 
their officers would shrink from no danger, but would 
lead them everywhere, and, in their turn, they must be 
on the alert and obey orders. 

When they set out, their uncertainty as to Fergu- 
son’s movements caused them to go slowly, their 
scouts sometimes skirmishing with lurking tories. 
They reached the mouth of Cane Creek, near Gil- 
bert Town, on October 4th. Meantime they had 
been joined by several bands of refugee Georgians, 
while a much larger force under Lacey and Hill was 
rapidly approaching them. Lacey, riding over from 
these companies who were marching from Flint Hill, 
reported the direction in which Ferguson had fled, 
and at the same time appointed the Cowpens as the 
meeting-place for their respective forces. That even- 
ing Campbdl and his fellow-officers hdd a council to 
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decide wliat course was best to follow. Their whole 
army was so jaded that they could not possibly over- 
take Ferguson ; yet his flight made them feel all the 
more confident that they could beat him, and extremely 
reluctant that he should get away. In consequence, at 
daybreak on the morning of the 6th, seven hundred 
and fifty of the least tired, best armed, and best mounted 
men pushed rapidly after the foe. 

Riding all day, they reached the Cowpens a few 
minutes after the arrival of the Flint Hill militia under 
Lacey and Hill. In the council that was then held it 
was decided once more to choose the freshest soldiers, 
and fall on Ferguson before he could retreat or be rein- 
forced. Again the ofiScers went round, picking out the 
best men, the best rifles, and the best horses. Shortly 
after nine o’clock the choice had been made, and nine 
hundred and ten picked riflemen, well mounted, rode 
out of the circle of flickering firelight, and began their 
night journey. A few determined footmen followed, 
and actually reached the battle-field in season to do 
their share of the fighting. 

All this time Ferguson had not been idle. He first 
heard of the advance of the backwoodsmen on Septem- 
ber 30th, from the two tories who deserted Sevier on 
Yellow Mountain. On the ist of October he sent out 
a proclamation well suited to goad into action the rough 
tories, and the doubtful men, to whom it was addressed. 
He told them that the Back Water men had crossed the 
mountains, with chieftains at their head who would 
surely grant mercy to none who had been loyal to the 
King. He called on them to grasp their arms on the 
moment and run to his standard, if they desired to live 
and bear the name of men ; to rally without delay, un- 
less they wished to be eaten up by the incoming horde 
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of cruel barbarians, to be themselves robbed and mur- 
dered, and to see their daughters and wives abused by 
the dregs of mankind. In ending, he told them scorn- 
fully that if they chose to be spat upon and degraded for- 
ever by a set of mongrels, to say so at once, that their 
women might turn their backs on them and look out for 
real men to protect them. 

Exaggerated reports of the increase in the number of 
his foes were brought to Ferguson, as he gradually drew 
off from the mountains, doubling and turning so as to 
puzzle his pursuers and gain time for his fnends to 
gather; for on every day furloughed men rejoined him, 
and bands of loyalists came into camp ; and he was in 
momentary expectation of help from Cornwallis. As 
to the report that the approaching foe was from Ken- 
tucky, and that Boone himself was among the number, 
Ferguson cared very little ; but, keeping, as he sup- 
posed, a safe distance away from them, he halted at 
King’s Mountain in South Carolina on the evening of 
October 6th, pitching his camp on a steep, narrow hill 
just south of the North Carolina boundary. 

The King’s Mountain range itself is about sixteen 
miles in length, extending in a southwesterly course 
from one State into the other. The stony, half-isolated 
ridge on which Ferguson camped was some six or seven 
hundred yards long and half as broad from base to base, 
or two thirds that distance on top. The steep sides 
were clad with a growth of open woods, including both 
saplings and big timber. Ferguson parked his baggage 
wagons along the northeastern part of the mountain. 
The next day he did not move ; he was as near to the 
army of Cornwallis at Charlotte as to the mountaineers, 
and he thought it safe to remain where he was. He 
deemed the position one of great strength, as indeed it 
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would have been, if assailed in the ordinary European 
fashion ; and he was confident that even if the rebels 
attacked him, he could readily beat them back. But as 
General Lee, “ Light-Horse Harry,’* afterwards re- 
marked, the hill was much easier assaulted with the 
rifle than defended with the bayonet. 

The backwoodsmen, on leaving the camp at the 
Cowpens, marched slowly through the night, which 
was dark and drizzly, keeping a little out of the 
straight route, to avoid any patrol parties ; and at sun- 
rise — the morning of October 7th — they splashed across 
the Cherokee Ford. Throughout the forenoon the rain 
continued, but the troops pushed steadily onwards with- 
out halting, wrapping their blankets and the skirts of 
their hunting-shirts round their gun-locks, to keep 
them dry. Some horses gave out, but their riders, like 
the thirty or forty footmen who had followed from the 
Cowpens, struggled onwards and were in time for the 
battle. When near King’s Mountain they captured 
two tories, and from them learned Ferguson’s exact 
position ; that “ he was on a ridge between two 
branches,” where some deer hunters had camped the 
premous fall. These deer hunters, now with the on- 
coming backwoodsmen, declared that they knew the 
ground well. Without halting, Campbell and the 
other colonels rode forward together, and agreed to 
surround the hill, so that their men might fire upwards 
without risk of hurting one another. From one or two 
other captured tories, and from a staunch whig friend, 
they learned the exact disposition of the British and 
loyalist force, and were told that Ferguson wore a light, 
parti-colored hunting-shirt; and he was forthwith 
doomed to be a special target for the backwoods rifles. 

A mile from the hill the final arrangements were 
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made, and the men, who had been marching in loose 
order, formed in line of battle. They then rode for- 
ward in absolute silence, and, when close to the west 
slope of the battle-hill, dismounted and tied their 
horses to trees, fastening their great coats and blankets 
to the saddles. A few of the of&cers remained mounted. 
The countersign of the day was “ Buford,” the name of 
the colonel whose troops Tarleton had defeated and 
butchered. The final order was for each man to look 
carefully at the priming of his rifle, and then to fight 
to the death. The right of the American centre was 
composed of CampbelPs troops ; the left centre of 
Shelby’s. These two bodies separated slightly so as to 
come up opposite sides of the narrow southwestern spur 
of the mountain. The right wing was led by Sevier, 
with his own and McDowell’s troops. On the extreme 
right Major Winston, splitting off firom the main body 
a few minutes before, had led a portion of Cleavland’s 
men by a roundabout route to take the mountain in the 
rear, and cut off all retreat. He and his followers 
“ rode like fox-hunters ” until they reached the foot of 
the mountain, galloping at full speed through the rock- 
strewn woods; and they struck exactly the right place, 
closing up the only gap by which the enemy could have 
retreated. The left wing, led by Cleavland, contained 
the bulk of the North and South Carolinians who had 
joined the army at the Cowpens. The different leaders 
cheered on their troops by a few last words as they went 
into the fight ; being especially careful to warn them 
how to deal with the British bayonet charges, and, 
when forced back, to rally and return at once to the 
fight. 

When Ferguson learned that his foes were on him, 
he sprang on his horse, his drums beat to arms, and he 
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Instantly made ready for the fight. Though surprised 
by the unexpected approach of the Americans, he ex- 
erted himself with such energy that his troops were in 
battle array when the attack began. The outcrops of 
slaty rock on the hill-sides made ledges which, together 
with the boulders strewn on top, served as breastworks 
for the less disciplined tories ; while he in person led 
his regulars and such of the loyalist companies as were 
furnished with the hunting-knife bayonets. He hoped 
to be able to repulse his enemies by himself taking the 
offensive, with a succession of bayonet charges ; a form 
of attack in which his experience with Pulaski and 
Huger had given him great confidence. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the firing began, as 
the Americans drove in the British pickets. Campbell 
began the assault, riding along the line of his riflemen, 
and ordering them to raise the Indian war-whoop. They 
then rushed upwards and began to fire. Ferguson’s 
men on the summit responded with heavy volley-firing, 
and then charged, cheering lustily. The mountain 
was covered with smoke and flame, and seemed to 
thunder. Ferguson’s troops advanced steadily, their 
officers riding at their head with their swords flashing ; 
and the mountaineers, who had no bayonets, could not 
withstand the shock. They fled down the hill-side, 
and, being sinewy, nimble men, swift of foot, they were 
not overtaken, save a few of sullen temper, who would 
not retreat and were bayoneted. No sooner had the 
British charge spent itself than Campbell called out in 
a voice of thunder to rally and return to the fight, and 
in a minute or two they were all climbing the hill again, 
going from tree to tree, and shooting at the soldiers on 
the summit. Campbell’s horse, exhausted by the break- 
neck galloping hither and thither over the slope, gave 
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out; lie then led the men on foot, his voice hoarse with 
shouting, his face blackened with powder. 

No sooner had Ferguson returned from his charge on 
Campbell than he found Shelb^^’s men swarming up to 
the attack on the other side. Shelb}^ had refused to let 
his people return the dropping fire of the tory skirmish- 
ers until they were close up. Ferguson promptly 
charged his new foes and drove them down the hill- 
side ; but the instant he stopped, Shelby brought his 
marksmen up nearer than e\rer, and with a deadlier fire. 
While Ferguson’s bayonet-men — both regulars and 
militia — charged to and fro, the rest of the loyalists 
kept up a heavy fire from behind the rocks on the hill- 
top. The battle raged in every part, for the Americans 
had by this time surrounded their foes, and were ad- 
vancing rapidly under cover of the woods. Ferguson, 
conspicuous from his hunting-shirt, rode hither and 
thither with reckless bravery, his sword in his left 
hand — for he had never entirely regained the use of 
his right, which had been wounded at Brandywine ; 
w^hile he made his presence known by the shrill, ear- 
piercing notes of a silver whistle which he always 
carried. Whenever the British and tories charged 
with the bayonet, the mountaineers were forced back 
down the hill ; but the instant the red lines halted and 
returned to the summit, the stubborn riflemen followed 
close behind, and from every tree and boulder continued 
their irregular and destructive fire. The peculiar feat- 
ure of the battle was the success with which, after every 
retreat, Campbell, Shelby, Sevier, and Cleavland rallied 
their followers on the instant ; the great point was to 
prevent the men from becoming panic-stricken when 
forced to flee. The pealing volleys of musketry at 
short intervals drowned the incessant clatter of the less 
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noisy but more deadly backwoods rifles. The wild 
whoops of the mountain men, the cheering of the loy- 
alists, the shouts of the ofiScers, and the cries of the 
wounded mingled with the reports of the firearms; and 
shrill above the diu rose the calling of the silver whistle. 
Wherever its notes were heard, the wavering British line 
came on, and the Americans were forced back. Fergu- 
son dashed from point to point, to repel the attacks of 
his foes, which were made with ever-increasing fury. 
Two horses were killed under him ; but he continued 
to lead the charging parties; slashing and hewing with 
his sword until it was broken off at the hilt. At last, 
as he rode full speed against a part of Sevier’s men, 
who had almost gained the hill crest, he became a fair 
mark for the vengeful backwoods riflemen, and he fell, 
pierced by half a dozen bullets. The gallant British 
leader was dead, and the silver whistle was now silent. 

During one of the bayonet charges, a backwoodsman 
was iu the act of cocking his rifle when a loyalist, dash- 
ing at him with the bayonet, pinned his hand to his 
thigh ; the rifle went off, the ball going through the 
loj-alist’s body and the two men fell together. As the 
lines came close together, many of the whigs recog- 
nized in the tory ranks their former neighbors, friends, 
or relatives ; and the men taunted and jeered one an- 
other with bitter hatred. In more than one instance 
brother was slain by brother or cousin by cousin. The 
lowland tories felt an especial dread of the mountain- 
eers ; looking with awe and hatred on their tall, gaunt, 
rawboned figures, their long, matted hair and wild 
faces. 

Now that the British regulars had lost half their 
number, that the militia was in the same plight, and 
that the tories, the least disciplined, could no longer be 
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held to their work, the loyalist army broke and fled. 
De Peyster, the next in command, rallied the fugitives 
among the tents and baggage wagons, where he again 
formed them. But their foes still surrounded them 
on every hand, after the fighting had lasted an hour ; 
and as all hope was gone, he hoisted a white flag. 

In the confusion the firing continued in parts of the 
lines on both sides. Some of the backwoodsmen did 
not know what a white flag meant ; others disregarded 
it, savagely calling out, ‘‘ Give them Buford’s play,” 
in allusion to Tarleton’s having refused quarter to Bu- 
ford’s troops. Others of the men as they came up 
began shooting before they learned what had happened. 
A number of the loyalists escaped in turmoil, putting 
badges in their hats like those worn by certain of the 
American militia, and thus passing in safety through 
the whig lines. It was at this time, after the white flag 
had been displayed, that Colonel Williams was shot, 
as he charged a few of the tories who were still firing. 
The flag was hoisted again, and white handkerchiefs 
were also waved, from guns and ramrods. Shelby, 
spurring up to part of the line, ordered the tories to 
lay down their arms, which they did. Campbell, at 
the same moment, running among his men with his 
sword pointed to the ground, called on them for God’s 
sake to cease firing ; and turning to the prisoners he 
bade the oflScers rank by themselves, and the men to take 
off their hats and sit down. He then ordered De Pej’ster 
to dismount; which the latter did, and handed his sword 
to Campbell. The various British officers likewise sur- 
rendered their swords, to different Americans; many of 
the militia commanders who had hitherto only possessed 
a tomahawk or scalping-knife thus for the first time 
getting possession of one of the coveted weapons. 
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Of the entire British and tory force about three hun* 
dred were killed or disabled ; and of their four militia 
colonels, two were killed, one wounded, and the other 
captured — a sufficient proof of the obstinacy of the 
resistance. The American loss in killed and wounded 
amounted to less than half that of their foes. Camp- 
beirs command suffered more than any other, the loss 
among the officers being especially great ; for it bore 
the chief part in withstanding the successive bayonet 
charges of the regulars, and the officers had been 
forced to expose themselves with the utmost freedom, 
in order to rally their men when beaten back. 

The mountainmen had done a most notable deed — 
a striking example of the individual initiative so char- 
acteristic of the backwoodsmen They had shown in 
perfection the best qualities of horse- riflemen. Their 
hardihood and perseverance had enabled them to bear 
up well under fatigue, exposure, and scanty food. 
Their long, swift ride, and the suddenness of the at- 
tack, took their foes completely b}^ surprise. Then, 
leaving their horses, they had shown in the actual 
battle such courage, marksmanship, and skill in wood- 
land fighting, that they had not only defeated but cap- 
tured an equal number of well-armed, well-led, resolute 
men, in a strong position. The victory was of far- 
reaching importance, and ranks among the decisive 
battles of the Revolution. It was the first great suc- 
cess of the Americans in the south, the turning-point 
in the southern campaign, and it brought cheer to the 
patriots throughout the Union. Its immediate effect 
was to cause Cornwallis to retreat from North Carolina, 
abandoning his first invasion of that State. 

The day after the battle the Americans, after bury- 
ing their dead, fell back towards the mountains, fearing 
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iest, while cumbered by prisoners and wounded, they 
should be struck by Tarleton. The prisoners were 
marched along on foot, each carrying one or two mus- 
kets, for twelve hundred had been captured. The 
Americans had little to eat ; but the plight of the 
prisoners was pitiable. Hungry, footsore, and heart- 
broken, they were hurried along by their victors, who 
gloried in the vengeance they had taken, and recked 
little of magnanimity to the fallen. 

It had come to be common for the victors on both 
sides to hang those whom they regarded as the chief 
offenders among their conquered opponents. As the 
different districts were alternately overrun, the un- 
fortunate inhabitants were compelled to swear allegi- 
ance in succession to Congress and to king; and then, 
on whichever side they bore arms, they were branded 
as traitors. Cornwallis, seconded by Rawdon, had set 
the example of ordering all men found in the rebel 
ranks after having sworn allegiance to the king to be 
hung ; his under-officers executed the command vith 
zeal, and the Americans, of course, retaliated. Fer- 
guson’s troops themselves had hung some of their 
prisoners. 

All this was fresh in the minds of the Americans 
who had just won so decisive a victory. Inflamed 
by hatred and the thirst for vengeance, they would 
probably have put to death some of their prisoners 
in any event ; but all doubt was at an end when, on 
their return march, they learned that Cruger’s victor- 
ious loyalists had hung a dozen of the captured pa- 
triots. This news settled the doom of some of the tory 
prisoners. A week after the battle thirty^ were con- 
demned to death ; but when nine, including the only 
tory colonel who had survived the battle, were hung, 
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Sevier and Shelby peremptorily interfered, saving the 
remainder. 

I^eaving the prisoners in the hands of the lowland 
militia, the mountaineers returned to their secure 
fastnesses in the high hill-valleys of the Holston, the 
Watauga, and the Nolichucky. They had marched 
well and fought valiantly, and had gained a great 
victor}’ ; all the little stockaded forts, all the rough log- 
cabins on the scattered clearings, were jubilant over the 
triumph. From that moment their three leaders were 
men of renown. The legislatures of their respective 
States thanked them publicly, and voted them swords 
for their services. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THB HOI^TON SETTLEMENTS TO THE END OF THE 
REVOLUTION, 1781-1783 

W HEN the men of the Holston or upper Tennessee 
valley settlements reached their homes after 
the King’s Mountain expedition, they found them 
menaced by the Cherokees. A constant succession of 
small bands moved swiftly through the county, burning 
cabins, taking scalps, and, above all, stealing horses. 
As the most effectual way of stopping such inroads, the 
alarmed and angered settlers resolved to send a formid- 
able retaliatory expedition against the Overhill towns. 
All the Holston settlements both north and south of 
the Virginia line j oined in sending troops. By the first 
week in December, 1780, they had seven hundred 
mounted riflemen ready to march, under the joint 
leadership of Colonel Arthur Campbell and of Sevier, 
the former being the senior officer. They were to meet 
at an appointed place on the French Broad. 

Sevier, starting first, fell in with an Indian band re- 
turning from a foray, and, attacking it, took thirteen 
scalps and all their plunder. Having thus made a very 
pretty stroke, he returned to the French Broad, where 
Campbell joined him on the 22d, with four hundred 
troops. Together they laid waste the country of the 
Overhill Cherokees, burning a thousand cabins, filfty 
thousand bushels of com, killing twenty-nine warriors, 
and capturing seventeen women and children. 

127 
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Before returning, the commanders issued an address 
to the Otari chiefs and warriors, setting forth what th^ 
white troops had done, telling the Indians it was a just 
punishment for their folly and perfidy in consenting to 
carry out the wishes of the British agents ; it warned 
them shortly to come in and treat for peace, lest theii 
country should again be visited, and not only laid waste 
but conquered and held for all time. 

Though the success of this expedition gave much re- 
lief to the border, Sevier determined to try one of his 
swift, sudden strokes against the warriors from the 
middle towns who were coming to the help of their 
disheartened Overhill brethren. Early in March he 
rode off at the head of a hundred and fifty picked 
horsemen. For a hundred and fifty miles he led them 
through a mountainous wilderness where there was not 
so much as a hunter’s trail, through the deep defiles 
and among the towering peaks of the Great Smoky 
Mountains, descending by passes so precipitous that it 
was with difficulty the men led down them even such 
sure-footed beasts as their hardy hill-horses. At last 
they burst out of the woods and fell like a thunderbolt 
on the middle towns nestling in their high gorges. 
Falling on their main town, he took it by surprise and 
stormed it, killing thirty warriors and capturing a large 
number of women and children ; he burnt two other 
towns and three small villages, destroying much pro- 
vision and capturing two hundred horses, — all with the 
loss of but one man killed, and one wounded. Before 
the startled warriors could gather to attack him he 
plunged once more into the wilderness, carrying his 
prisoners and plunder, and driving the captured horses 
before him ; and so swift were his motions that he got 
back in safety to the settlements. 
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In the early summer he made another quick inroad 
south of the French Broad. At the head of over a 
hundred hard riders he fell suddenly on the camp of a 
war party, took a dozen scalps, and scattered the rest 
of the Indians in every direction. A succession of these 
blows completely humbled the Cherokees, and they 
sued for peace ; thanks to Se\der's tactics, thej^ had 
suEered more loss than they had inflicted, an almost 
unknown thing in these wars with the forest Indians. 
In midsummer peace was made by a treaty at the 
Great Island of the Holston. 

Early in 1782 fresh difficulties arose with the Indians. 
In the war just ended the Cherokees themselves had 
been chiefly to blame. The whites were now in their 
turn the aggressors, the trouble being that thej" en- 
croached on lands secured to the red men by solemn 
treaty. Settlements were being made south of the 
French Broad. This alarmed and irritated the Indians 
and they sent repeated remonstrances to Major Martin, 
who was Indian agent, and also to the governor of 
North Carolina. The latter wrote Semer, directing 
him to drive ofi the intruding settlers, and pull dowm 
their cabins. Sevier did not obej". He took purel}’ 
the frontier view of the question, and he had no inten- 
tion of harassing his own staunch adherents for the 
sake of the savages whom he had so often fought. He 
had much justification for his refusal, too, in the fact 
that, when the Americans reconquered the southern 
States, many tories fled to the Cherokee towns, and in- 
cited the savages to hostilit}’^ ; and the outlying settle- 
ments of the borderers were being burned and plundered 
by members of the very tribes whose chiefs were at the 
same time writing to the gt^7y*rnQr to complain of the 
white encroachments. 
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The worst members of each race committed crimes 
against the other, and not only did the retaliation 
often fall on the innocent, but, unfortunately, even 
the good men were apt to make common cause with the 
criminals of their own color. Thus in J uly the Chicka- 
maugas sent in a “ talk ” for peace ,* but at that very 
time a band of their young braves made a foray into 
Powell’s Valley, killing two settlers and driving off 
some stock. They were pursued, one of their number 
killed, and most of the stock retaken. In the same 
month, on the other hand, two friendly Indians, who 
had a canoe laden with peltry, were murdered on the 
Holston by a couple of white ruflBans, who then at- 
tempted to sell the furs. They were discovered, and 
the furs taken from them ; but the people round about 
would not suffer the criminals to be brought to justice. 

The great majority of the Cherokees of the Overhill 
towns were still desirous of peace, and after a council 
of their head-men the chief. Old Tassel, of the town of 
Chota, sent on their behalf the following strong appeal 
to the governors of both Virginia and North Carolina. 

“ A Talk to Colonel Joseph Martin, by the Old 
Tassel, in Chota, the 25th of September, 1782, in favor 
of the whole nation. For His Excellency, the Gover- 
nor of North Carolina, Present, all the chiefs of the 
friendly towns and a number of young men. 

“ Brother : I am now going to speak to you. I hope 
you will listen to me. A string. I intended to come 
this fall and see you, but there was such confusion in 
our country, I thought it best for me to stay at home 
and send my Talks by our friend Colonel Martin, who 
promised to deliver them safe to you. We are a poor 
distressed people, that is in great trouble, and we hope 
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our elder brother will take pity on us and do us justice. 
Your people from Nolichucky are daily pushing us 
out of our lands. We have no place to hunt on. Your 
people have built houses within one day’s walk of our 
towns. We don’t want to quarrel with our elder 
brother ; we, therefore, hope our elder brother will not 
take our lands from us, that the Great Man above gave 
us. He made you and he made us ; we are all his 
children, and we hope our elder brother will take pity 
on us, and not take our lands from us that our father 
gave us, because he is stronger than we are. We are 
the first people that ever lived on this land ; it is ours, 
and why will our elder brother take it from us ? It is 
true, some time past, the people over the great water 
persuaded some of our young men to do some mischief 
to our elder brother, which our principal men were 
sorry for. But you, our elder brothers, came to our 
towns and took satisfaction, and then sent for us to 
come and treat with you, w’hich we did. Then our 
elder brother promised to have the line run between us 
agreeable to the first treaty, and all that should be 
found over the line should be moved off. But it is not 
done yet. We have done nothing to offend our elder 
brother since the last treaty, and why should our elder 
brother want to quarrel with us ? We have sent to the 
Governor of Virginia on the same subject. We hope 
that between you both, you will take pity on your 
younger brother, and send Colonel Sevier, who is a 
good man, to have all your people moved off our land. 
I should say a great deal more, but our friend, Colonel 
Martin, knows all our grievances, and he can inform 
you. A string.” * 

' The “ strings” of wamptiin were used to mark periods and 
to indicate, and act as reminders of, special points in the speech. 
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Although no immediate results followed these and 
other efforts for peace, towards the end of 1783 a definite 
peace was concluded with the Chickasaws, who ever 
afterwards remained friendly ; but the Creeks and 
Cherokees continued to be a source of annoyance on 
the southern border. Nevertheless, all pressing danger 
from the Indians was over. 

The Holston settlements throve lustily. Wagon 
roads were made, leading into both Virginia and North 
Carolina. Settlers thronged into the country, the 
roads were well travelled, and the clearings became 
ver3" numerous. The villages began to feel safe with- 
out stockades, save those on the extreme border, which 
were still built in the usual frontier style. The two 
towns of Abingdon and Jonesboro, respectively north 
and south of the Virginia line, were the centres of 
activity. In Jonesboro the log court-house, with its 
clapboard roof, was abandoned, and in its place a 
twenty-four-foot-square building of hewn logs was put 
up ; it had a shingled roof and plank floors, and con- 
tained a justice’s bench, a lawyer’s and clerk’s bar, and 
a sheriff’s box to sit in. 

Abingdon was a typical little frontier town of the 
class that immediately succeeded the stockaded hamlets. 
A public square had been laid out, round which, and 
down the straggling main street, the few buildings 
were scattered ; all were of logs, from the court-house 
and small jail down. There were three or four taverns. 
There were a blacksmith shop and a couple of stores. 
The traders brought their goods from Alexandria, 
Baltimore, or even Philadelphia, and made a handsome 
profit. The lower taverns were scenes of drunken 
frolic, often ending in free fights. There was no 
constable, and the sheriff, when called to quell a 
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disturbance, summoned as a posse those of the by- 
standers whom he deemed friendly to the cause of 
law and order. There were many strangers passing 
through ; and the better class of these were welcome at 
the rambling log-houses of the neighboring backwoods 
gentry, who often themselves rode into the taverns to 
learn from the travellers what was happening in the 
great world beyond the mountains. Court-daj" was a 
great occasion ; all the neighborhood flocked in to 
gossip, lounge, race horses, and fight. Of course in 
such gatherings there were always certain privileged 
characters. At Abingdon these were to be found in 
the persons of a hunter named Edward Callahan, and 
his wife Sukey. As regularly as court-day came 
round, they appeared, Sukey driving a cart laden with 
pies, cakes, and drinkables, while Edward, whose rolls 
of furs and deer hides were also in the cart, stalked at 
its tail on foot, in full hunter’s dress, with rifle, powder- 
horn, and bullet-bag, while his fine, well-taught hunt- 
ing dog followed at his heels. Sukey would halt in the 
middle of the street, make an awning for herself and 
begin business, while Edward strolled off to see about 
selling his peltries. Sukey never would take out a 
license, and so was often in trouble for selling liquor. 
The judges were strict in proceeding against offenders 
— and even stricter against the unfortunate tories — ^but 
they had a humorous liking for Sukey, which was 
shared by the various grand juries. By means of some 
excuse or other she was always let off, and in return 
showed great gratitude to such of her benefactors as 
came near her mountain cabin. 

Court-day was apt to dose with much hard drink- 
ing ; for the backwoodsmen of every degree dearly 
loved whiskey. 



CHAPTER XV 


ROBERTSON FOUNDS THE CUMBERLAND SETTLEMENT^ 
1779-1783 

R obertson had no share in the glory of King’s 
Mountain, and no part in the subsequent career 
of the men who won it ; for the man who had done 
more than any one in founding the settlements from 
which the victors came, had once more gone into the 
wilderness to build a new and even more typical fron- 
tier commonwealth, the westernmost of any yet founded 
by the backwoodsmen. 

Robertson had been for ten years a leader among the 
Holst on and Watauga people, and for the last two 
years (1777-1779) he was Indian Commissioner for 
North Carolina. He had been particularly successful 
in his dealings with the Indians, and by his missions 
to them had managed to keep the peace unbroken on 
more than one occasion when a war would have been 
disastrous to the whites. He was prosperous and suc- 
cessful in his private affairs ; nevertheless, in 1779, the 
restless craving for change and adventure surged so 
strongly in his breast that it once more drove him to 
seek out a new home hundreds of miles farther in the 
heart of the hunting-grounds of the red warriors. 

The point pitched upon was the beautiful country 
lying along the great bend of the Cumberland, a spot 
well known to hunters since the time when old Kasper 
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Mansker and others began their trips thither ten years 
before. Early in the spring of 1779 Robertson had 
left the Watauga settlements with eight companions, 
reaching the Cumberland without mishap, and fixing 
on the neighborhood of the Blujff, the ground near the 
French Lick, as that best suited for their purpose. A 
few days after their arrival they were joined by another 
batch of hunter-settlers who had come out under the 
leadership of Kasper Mansker. 

As soon as the com was planted and cabins put up, 
most of the intending settlers returned to their old 
homes to bring out their families, leamng three of 
their number “ to keep the buffaloes out of the com.** 
Robertson himself first went north through the wilder- 
ness to see George Rogers Clark in Illinois, to purchase 
cabin-rights from him, under the Virginia law which 
gave each man, for a small sum, a thousand acres on 
condition of his building a cabin and raising a crop. 
This journey gives an insight into the motives that 
infiuenced the adventurers. For though they were 
impelled largel^^ by sheer restlessness and love of 
change, the most powerful spring of action was the de- 
sire to gain land — not merely land for settlement, but 
land for speculative purposes. At this time it was un- 
certain whether Cumberland lay in Virginia or North 
Carolina, as the line was not run until the following 
spring. As it turned out, Robertson might have 
spared himself the trip, for the settlement proved to be 
well within the Carolina boundary. 

In the fall many men came out to the new settle- 
ment, guided thither by Robertson and Mansker, 
among them two or three of the Long Hunters whose 
wanderings had done so much to make the country 
known. Robertson’s especial partner, a man named 
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John Donelson, also came, bringing a large party of 
immigrants, including all the women and children, 
down the Tennessee and thence up the Ohio and 
Cumberland to the Bluff or French Lick. Among 
them were Robertson’s entire family, and Donelson’s 
daughter Rachel, the future wife of Andrew Jackson, 
who missed by so narrow a margin being mistress of 
the White House, Robertson, meanwhile, led the rest 
of the men by land, so that they should get there first 
and make ready for the coming of their families. 

The expedition led by Donelson embarked at Hol- 
ston, Long Island, on December 22d, but falling water 
and heavy frosts detained them two months, so that 
the voyage did not really begin until February 27, 
1780. The first ten days were uneventful. The Ad- 
vmiio-e, the flag-ship of the flotilla, spent an afternoon 
and night on a shoal, until the water fortunately rose, 
and the clumsy scow floated off. Another boat was 
driven on the point of an island and sunk, her crew 
being nearly drowned ; whereupon the rest of the 
flotilla put to shore, the sunken boat was raised and 
bailed out, and most of her cargo recovered. 

They soon came to an Indian village on the south 
shore. The Indians made signs of friendliness, and 
several canoes then came off from the shore to the 
flotilla. The Indians in them seemed pleased with the 
presents they received ; but when a number of other 
canoes put off, loaded with armed warriors, the whites 
pushed off at once. The armed Indians went down 
along the shore for some time as if to intercept them ; 
but at last they were seemingly left behind. 

There was with the flotilla a boat containing twenty- 
eight men, women, and children, among whom small- 
pox had broken out. To guard against infection, it 
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was agreed that it should keep well in the rear ; being 
warned each night by the sound of a horn when it was 
time to go into camp. As this forlorn boat-load came 
along, Indians of another village, seeing its defenceless 
position, sallied out in their canoes, and butchered or 
captured all who were aboard. Their cries were dis- 
tinctly heard by the rearmost of the other craft, who 
could not stem the current and come to their rescue. 
But a dreadful retribution fell on the Indians ; for 
they were infected with the disease of their victims, 
and for some months virulent small-pox raged among 
many of the bands of Creeks and Cherokees. 

When the boats entered the Narrows, they had lost 
sight of the Indians on shore, and thought they had 
left them behind. A man, who was in a canoe, had 
gone aboard one of the larger boats with his famil}-. for 
the sake of safety while passing through the rough 
water. His canoe was towed alongside, and in the 
rapids it was overturned, and the cargo lost. The rest 
of the company, pitying his distress over the loss of all 
his worldly goods, landed to see if they could not help 
him recover some of his property. Just then the In- 
dians suddenly appeared almost over them, on the high 
cliffs opposite, and began to fire, causing a hurried re- 
treat to the boats. For some distance the Indians lined 
the bluffs, firing from the heights into the boats below. 
Yet only four people were wounded, and they not 
dangerously. One of them was a girl named Nancy 
Gower. When, by the sudden onslaught of the In- 
dians, the crew of the boat which she was in were 
thrown into dismay, she took the helm and steered, 
exposed to the fire of the savages. A ball went 
through the upper part of one of her thighs, but she 
neither flinched nor uttered any cry ; and it was ui 
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known that she was wounded until, after the danger 
WSLS past, her mother saw the blood soaking through 
her clothes. She recovered, married one of the fron- 
tiersmen, and lived for fifty years afterwards, long 
enough to see all the wilderness filled with flourishing 
and populous States. 

Ha\dng successfully run the gauntlet of the Chicka- 
mauga banditti, the flotilla was not again molested by 
the Indians. They ran over the great Muscle Shoals 
in about three hours without accident. The swift, 
broken water surged into high waves, and roared 
through the piles of driftwood that covered the points 
of the small islands, round which the currents ran in 
every direction ; and those among the men who were 
unused to river-work were much relieved when they 
found themselves in safety. 

On the 20th of the month they reached the Ohio. 
Some of the boats then left for Natchez, and others for 
the Illinois country ; while the remainder turned their 
prows up stream, to stem the rapid current of the Ohio 
— a task for which they were but ill-suited. The work 
was very hard, the provisions were nearly gone, and the 
crews were almost worn out by hunger and fatigue. 
On the 24th of March they entered the mouth of the 
Cumberland. The Adventure, the heaviest of all the 
craft, got much help from a small square sail that was 
set in the bow. But it was not until April 24th that 
they reached the Big Salt Lick, and found Robertson 
awaiting them. The long, toilsome, and perilous voy- 
age had been brought to a safe end. 

There were then probably nearly five hundred settlers 
on the Cumberland, one half of them being able-bodied 
men in the prime of life. The central station, the capi- 
tal of the little community, was that at the Bluff, where 
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Robertson built a little stockaded hamlet and called it 
Nashborough. Among the other Cumberland stations 
was Mansker’s (usually called Kasper's), Stone River, 
Bledsoe's, Freeland's, Eatons’, Clover- Bottom, and 
Fort Union. 

True to their customs and traditions, and to their 
race-capacity for self-rule, the settlers determined forth- 
with to organize some kind of government under which 
j ustice might be done among themselves and protection 
afforded against outside attack. Not only had the In- 
dians begun their ravages, but turbulent and disorderly 
whites were also causing trouble. Robertson, who had 
been so largely instrumental in founding the Watauga 
settlement, and in giving it laws, naturally took the 
lead in organizing this, the second community which 
he had caused to spring up in the wilderness. 

The settlers, by their representatives, met together at 
Nashborough, and on May i, 1780, entered into articles 
of agreement or a compact of government. It was 
doubtless drawn up by Robertson, with perhaps the 
help of Henderson, and was modelled upon what may 
be called the “ constitution ” of Watauga, with some 
hints from that of Transylvania. The settlers ratified 
the deeds of their delegates on May 13th, when to the 
number of two hundred and fifty-six men they signed 
the articles. The signers practicallj^ guaranteed one 
another their rights in the land, and their personal se- 
curity against wrong-doers; those who did not sign were 
treated as having no rights whatever — a proper and 
necessary measure, as it was essential that the natur- 
ally lawless elements should be forced to acknowledge 
some kind of authority. 

The compact provided that the affairs of the com- 
munity should be administered by a Court of twelve 
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Judges, or Triers, to be elected in the different stations 
by vote of all the freemen in them who were over 
twenty-one years of age, three to come from Nash- 
borough, two from Mansker’s, two from Bledsoe’s, and 
one from each of five other named stations. The 
Court had jurisdiction in all cases of conflict over land 
titles, for the recovery of debt or damages, and was 
allowed to tax costs. The Court appointed whomso- 
ever it pleased to see decisions executed. It had power 
to punish all offences against the peace of the commun- 
ity, all misdemeanors and criminal acts, provided only 
that its decisions did not go so far as to affect the life 
of the criminal. If the misdeed of the accused was 
such as to be dangerous to the State, or one “ for 
which the benefit of clergy was taken away by law,” 
he was to be bound and sent under guard to some place 
where he could be legally dealt with. In this and vari- 
ous ways a little commonwealth, a self-governing state, 
was created on the banks of the Cumberland as a tem- 
porary method of restraining the e\dl-disposed until the 
State should give the little community some legal form 
of government. 

For several years after their arrival the Cumberland 
settlers were worried beyond description by a succes- 
sion of small war parties. In 1781 they raised no corn ; 
in the next they made a few crops on fields they had 
cleared in 1780. Many of the settlers were killed, many 
others left for Kentucky, Illinois, or Natchez, or re- 
turned to their old homes among the AUeghanies ; and 
in 1782 the inhabitants, who had steadily dwindled in 
numbers, became so discouraged that they mooted the 
question of abandoning the Cumberland district in a 
body. Only Robertson’s great influence prevented this 
being done ; but by word and example he finally per- 
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suaded them to remain. The following spring brought 
the news of peace with Great Britain. A large inflow 
of new settlers began with the new year ; the Cumber- 
land coimtry throve apace ; and by the end of 1783 the 
old stations had been rebuilt and many new ones 
founded. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE INRUSH OF SETTLERS, 1784-1787 

A t the beginning of 1784 peace was a definite fact, 
and the United States had become one among 
the nations of the earth ; a nation young and lusty in 
her youth, but as yet loosely knit, and formidable in 
promise rather than in actual capacity for performance. 

On the western frontier lay vast and fertile vacant 
spaces ; for the Americans had barely passed the thres- 
hold of the continent predestined to be the inheritance 
of their children and their children's children. For 
generations the great feature in the nation^s history, 
next only to the preservation of its national life, was to 
be its westward growth ; and its distinguishing work 
was to be the settlement of the immense wilderness 
which stretched across to the Pacific. But before the 
land could be settled it had to be won. 

The valley of the Ohio already belonged to the 
Americans by right of conquest and of armed posses- 
sion. North and south of the valley lay warlike and 
powerful Indian confederacies, now at last thoroughly 
alarmed and angered by the white advance ; while be- 
hind these warrior tribes, urging them to hostility, and 
furnishing them the weapons and means wherewith to 
fight, stood the representatives of two great European 
nations, both bitterly hostile to the new America. The 
Briton and the Spaniard opposed the American settler 
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preciselj’ as tHe Frenchman had done before them, in 
the interests of their own merchants and fur-traders. 

All the ports around the Great Lakes were held by 
the British ; their officers, militaiy and civil, adminis- 
tering the government of the scattered French hamlets, 
and preser\dng their old-time relations with the Indian 
tribes, whom the}^ continued to treat as allies. To the 
south and west the Spaniards pla^^ed the same part, 
scornfully refusing to heed the boundary estabh’shed to 
the southw’ard by the treaty between England and the 
United States, alleging that the former had ceded what 
it did not possess. They claimed the land as theirs by 
right of conquest. The territory which thej’ controlled 
stretched from Florida along a vaguely defined bound- 
ary to the Mississippi, up the east bank of the latter at 
least to the Chickasaw Bluffs, and thence up the west 
bank ; while the Creeks and Choctaws were under 
their influence. 

Thus there were foes, both white and red, to be over- 
come, either by force of arms or by diplomacy, before 
the northernmost and the southernmost portions of the 
wilderness lying on our western border could be thrown 
open to settlement. 

With the ending of the Revolutionary War the rush 
of settlers to these western lands assumed striking pro- 
portions. All men who deemed that thej- could swim 
in troubled waters were drawn towards the new coun- 
try. The more turbulent and ambitious spirits saw 
roads to distinction in firontier warfare, politics, and 
diplomacy. Merchants dreamed of many fortunate 
ventures, in connection with the river trade or the 
overland commerce by pack-train. Lawy’ers not only 
expected to make their living by their proper calling, 
but also to rise to the first places in the commonwealths, 
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Holj Eoman Empire ends with the death of the gal- 
lant Henry. The mediaeval Papacy and the mediaeval 
Empire had passed away, for the Middle Ages them- 
selves had come to an end. 
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countered; a party of young men on good horses 
might do it in three days, while a large band of immi- 
grants, who were hampered by women, children, and 
cattle, and dogged by ill-luck, might take three weeks. 
Ordinarily six or eight days were sufficient. Even 
when undisturbed by Indians, the trip was accom- 
panied by much fatigue and exposure ; and, as alwaj^s 
in frontier travelling, one of the perpetual annoyances 
was the necessity for hunting up strayed horses. 

The chief highway, however, was the Ohio River; 
for to drift down stream in a scow was easier and 
quicker, and no more dangerous, than to plod through 
thick mountain forests. Moreover, it was much easier 
for the settler who went by water to caiT\- with him his 
household goods and implements of husbandry, and 
even such cumbrous articles as wagons, or, if he was 
rich and ambitious, the lumber wherewith to build a 
frame house. All kinds of craft were used, even bark 
canoes and pirogues, or dugouts ; but the flat-bottomed 
scow with square ends was the ordinary* means of con- 
veyance. They were of all sizes. The passengers and 
their live stock were of course huddled together so as 
to take up as little room as possible. Sometimes the 
immigrants built or bought their own boat, navigated 
it themselves, and sold it or broke it up on reaching 
their destination. At other times they merely hired a 
passage. A few of the more enterprising boat owners 
speedily introduced a regular emigrant ser\dce, making 
trips at stated times from Pittsburg, and advertising the 
carriage capacity of their boats and the times of start- 
ing. The trip from Pittsburg to Eouisrille took a week 
or ten days ; but in low water it might last a month . 

The number of boats passing down the Ohio, laden 
with would-be settlers and their belongings, speedily 

zo 
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and capable as be was, bad overreached himself* 
He entertained great ambitions, and was dreaming 
of Constantinople and its imperial crown, when 
a rebellion known as the Sicilian Vespers broke 
out in Sicily. The country had been overrun with 
French office-holders and French soldiers, and the 
Sicilians, who regretted the Hohenstaufens, had 
reached the utmost limit of endurance. The whole 
island had become a powder-box; it was a mere 
matter of accident where and how the powder would 
ignite. A French soldier insulted a woman on her 
way to church. In a moment he was killed and his 
fellow soldiers massacred to a man. Death to the 
French ! ’’ resounded over the island, and the infu- 
riated Sicilians put aU to the sword. The revolu- 
tionists needed a leader, and, as the old Norman 
blood royal stiU survived in Manfred’s daughter, 
they invited her husband. King Pedro of Aragon, to 
be their king. Pedro accepted, and he and his de- 
scendants, the House of Aragon, made good their 
claim to the throne of Sicily against all the attempts 
of the House of Anjou and of the lords suzerain, 
the Popes, to oust them. By this revolution, Sicily 
was separated from the Kingdom of Naples for more 
than a hundred years. 

In the centre of Italy there was great disorder. The 
lords of the Papal States remained at Avignon, and 
attempted to govern their dominions by legates ; but 
though their sovereignty nominally extended from 
the Tyrrhene Sea to the Adriatic, they were impo- 
tent to enforce it. There was no unity ; each town 
was governed separately by a papal legate, by a 
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ligious, which knit a society together. A great many 
of the restraints of their old life were thrown off, and 
there was much social adjustment and readjustment 
before theix relations to one another under the new 
conditions became definitely settled. But there came 
early into the land many men of high purpose and 
pure life whose influence upon their fellows, though 
quiet, was very great. 

Rough log schools were springing up everywhere, 
beside the rough log meeting houses, the same building 
often serving for both purposes. The school teacher 
might be a young surveyor out of work for the mo- 
ment, a New Englander fresh from some academy in 
the Northeast, an Irishman with a smattering of learn- 
ing, or perhaps an English immigrant of the upper 
dass, unfit for and broken down by the work of a new 
country". The boys and girls were taught together, 
and at recess played together — tag, pawns, and various 
kissing games. The rod was used unsparingly, for 
the dder boys proved boisterous pupils. A favorite 
mutinous frolic was to “bar out*’ the teacher, taking 
possession of the school house and holding it against 
the master with sticks and stones until he had either 
forced an entrance or agreed to the terms of the de- 
fenders. Sometimes this barring out represented a re- 
volt against tjrranny ; often it was a conventional, and 
half-acquiesced-in, method of showing exuberance of 
spirit, just before the Christmas holidays. In most of 
the schools the teaching was necessarily of the simplest, 
for the only books might be a Testament, a primer, a 
spelling book, and a small arithmetic. 

At this time one of the recently created Kentucky 
judges, an educated Virginian, in writing to his friend 
Madison, said: “We are as harmonious amongst 
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ourselves as can be expected of a mixture of people 
from various States and of various Sentiments and 
Manners not yet assimilated. In point of Morals the 
bulk of the inhabitants are far superior to what I ex- 
pected to find in any new settled country. We have 
not had a single instance of Murder, and but one Crim- 
inal for Felony of any kind has yet been before the 
Supreme Court. I wish I could say as much to vindi- 
cate the character of our Land-jobbers. This Business 
has been attended with much villainy in other parts. 
Here it is reduced to a system, and to take the advan- 
tage of the ignorance or of the poverty of a neighbor is 
almost grown into reputation.*’ 

Of course, when the fever for land speculation raged 
so violently, many who had embarked too eagerly in 
the purchase of large tracts became land poor ; Clark 
being among those who found that though they owned 
great reaches of fertile wild land they had no means 
whatever of getting money. In Kentucky, while 
much land was taken up under Treasury warrants, 
much was also allotted to the officers of the Continental 
army ; and the retired officers of the Continental line 
were the best of all possible immigrants. A class of 
gentlefolks soon sprang up in the land, whose members 
were not so separated from other citizens as to be in 
any way alien to them, and who yet stood sufficiently 
above the mass to be recognized as the natural leaders, 
social and political, of their sturdy fellow-freemen. 
These men by degrees built themselves comfortable, 
roomy houses, and their lives were very pleasant ; at a 
little later period Clark, having abandoned war and 
politics, describes himself as living a retired life with, 
as his chief amusements, reading, hunting, fishing, 
fowling, and corresponding with a few chosen Mends. 
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The gentry offered to strangers the usual open-handed 
hospitality characteristic of the frontier, with much 
more than the average frontier refinement : a hospitality, 
moreover, which was never marred or interfered with 
by the frontier suspiciousness of strangers which some- 
times made the humbler people of the border seem churl- 
ish to travellers. When Federal garrisons were 
established along the Ohio, the officers were largely 
dependent for their social pleasures on the gentlefolks 
of the neighborhood. One of them in his journal men- 
tions being entertained by- Clark at “a very’ elegant 
dinner,’* a number of gentlemen being present. The 
officers in turn sometimes gave dances in the forts, or 
attended the great barbecues to which the people rode 
from far and near. At such a barbecue an ox or a 
sheep, a bear, an elk, or a deer, was split in two and 
roasted over the coals ; dinner was eaten under the 
trees ; and there was every kind of amusement from 
horse-racing to dancing. 

Besides raising more than enough flour and beef to 
keep themselves in plenty, the settlers turned their at- 
tention to many other forms of produce. There were 
many thriving orchards ; while tobacco cultivation was 
becoming of much importance. Great droves of hogs 
and flocks of sheep flourished in every locality whence 
the bears and wolves had been driven ; the hogs run- 
ning free in the woods with the branded cattle and 
horses. Except in the most densely settled parts much 
of the beef was still obtained from buffaloes, and much 
of the bacon from bears. Venison was a staple com- 
modity. The fur trade, largely carried on by French 
trappers, was still of great importance in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. North of the Ohio it was the attraction 
which tempted white men into the wilderness. Its 
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profitable nature was the chief reason why the British 
persistently clung to the posts on the I^akes, and 
stirred up the Indians to keep the American settlers 
out of all lands that were tributary to the British fur 
merchants. 

In addition to furs, quantities of ginseng were often 
carried to the eastern settlements at this period, when 
the commerce of the West was in its first infancy, and 
was as yet only struggling for an outlet down the Mis* 
sissippi. One of those who went into this trade was 
Boone. Although no longer a real leader in Kentucky 
life he still occupied quite a prominent position and 
served as a Representative in the Virginia I^egislature, 
while his fame as a hunter and explorer was now 
spread abroad in the United States, and even Europe. 
To travellers and new-comers generally, he was always 
pointed out as the first discoverer of Kentucky ; and 
being modest, self-contained, and self-reliant he always 
impressed them favorably. He spent most of his time 
in hunting, trapping, and surveying land warrants for 
men of means, being paid, for instance, two shillings 
current money per acre for all the good land he could 
enter on a ten-thousand acre Treasury warrant. He 
also traded up and down the Ohio River, at various 
places, such as Point Pleasant and Limestone ; and at 
times combined keeping a tavern with keeping a store. 

Boone procured for his customers or for himself such 
articles as linen, cloth, flannel, corduroy, chintz, calico, 
broadcloth, and velvet at prices varying according to 
the quality, from three to thirty shillings a yard ; and 
there was also evidently a ready market for “ tea 
ware,” knives and forks, scissors, buttons, nails, and 
all kinds of hardware. Furs and skins usually appear 
on the debit sides of the various accounts, ranging in 
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value from the skin of a beaver worth eighteen shil- 
lings, or that of a bear worth ten, to those of deer, 
wolves, coons, wildcats, and foxes, costing two to four 
shillings apiece. Boone procured his goods from mer- 
chants in Hagerstown and Williamsport, in Marjdand, 
whither he and his sons guided their own pack-trains, 
laden with peltries and with kegs of ginseng, and 
accompanied by droves of loose horses. 

Boone’s creed in matters of moralitj' and religion 
was as simple and straightforward as his own char- 
acter. Late in life he wrote to one of his kinsfolk : 

‘ * All the religion I have is to love and fear God, be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, do all the good to my neighbors 
and myself that I can, and do as little harm as I can 
help, and trust on God’s mercy for the rest.” The old 
pioneer always kept the respect of red man and white, 
of friend and foe, for he acted according to his belief. 

There was already a strong feeling in the western 
settlements against negro slaverj’, because of its moral 
evil, and of its inconsistency with all true standards of 
humanity’ and Christianit}’, a feeling which continued 
to exist and which later led to resolute efforts to forbid 
or abolish slave-holding. But the consciences of the 
majority were too dull, and, from the standpoint of the 
white race, they were too shortsighted to take action 
in the right direction. The selfishness and mental 
obliquity which imperil the future of a race for the 
sake of the lazy pleasure of two or three generations 
prevailed ; and in consequence the white people of the 
middle West, and therefore eventually of the South- 
west, clutched the one burden under which they ever 
staggered, the one evil which has ever warped their 
development, the one danger which has ever seriously 
threatened their wery existence. 
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STATE OF FRANKEIN, 1784--1788 

I N Kentucky the old frontiersmen were losing theii 
grip on the governmental machinery of the district. 
The great flood of immigration tended to swamp the 
pioneers ; and the leading parts in the struggle for 
statehood were pla3’ed by men who had come to the 
country about the close of the Revolutionary War, 
and who were often related by ties of kinship to the 
leaders of the Virginia legislattires and conventions. 

On the waters of the upper Tennessee matters were 
entirely difierent. Immigration had been slower, and 
the people who did come in were usually of the type 
of those who had first built their stockaded hamlets on 
the banks of the Watauga. The leaders of the early 
pioneers were still the leaders of the community, in 
legislation as in warfare. Moreover North Carolina 
was a much weaker and more turbulent State than 
Virginia ; it was very poor, and regarded the western 
settlements as mere burdensome sources of expense. 
In short, the settlers were left to themselves, to work 
out their own salvation as best they might, in peace or 
war; and as they bore most of the burdens of inde- 
pendence, they began to long for the privileges. 

In June, 1784, the State Legislature passed an act 
ceding to the Continental Congress all the western 
lands ; that is, all of w^hat is now Tennessee. It was 
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provided that the sovereignty of North Carolina over 
the ceded lands should continue in full effect until the 
United States accepted the gift ; and that the act 
should lapse and become void unless Congress accepted 
within two years. 

There was a general feeling in the Holston region 
that some step should be taken forthwith to prevent 
the whole district from lapsing into anarchy. The 
frontiersmen did not believe that Congress, hampered 
as it was and powerless to undertake new responsi- 
bilities, could accept the gift until the two j-ears were 
nearly gone ; and meanwhile North Carolina would in 
all likelihood pay them little heed, so that thej^ would 
be left a prey to the Indians without and to their own 
wrong-doers within. 

The first step taken by the frontiersmen in the 
direction of setting up a new state was the election of 
deputies with full powers to a convention held at 
Jonesboro. Here some forty deputies met on August 
23, 1784, and appointed John Sevier President. The 
delegates were unanimous that the counties represented 
should declare themselves independent of North Caro- 
lina, and passed a resolution to this effect. They also 
resolved that the three counties should form themselves 
into an Association, and should enforce all the laws of 
North Carolina not incompatible with beginning the 
career of a separate state, and that Congress should be 
petitioned to countenance them, and advise them in the 
matter of their constitution. In addition, they made 
provision for admitting to their state the neighboring 
portions of Virginia, should they appl}^ and should 
the application be sanctioned by the State of Virginia, 
“ or other power having cognizance thereof.” 

So far the convention had been unanimous ; but a 
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split came on the question whether their declaration of 
independence should take effect at once. The majority 
held that it should, and so voted ; while a strong 
minority, amounting to one third of the members, 
followed the lead of John Tipton, and voted in the 
negative. During the session a crowd of people, 
partly from the straggling little frontier village itself, 
but partly from the neighboring country, had assem- 
bled, and were waiting in the street, to learn what the 
convention had decided. A member, stepping to the 
door of the building, announced the birth of the new 
state. The crowd, of course, believed in strong 
measures, and expressed its hearty approval. Soon 
afterwards the convention adjourned, after providing 
for the calling of a new convention, to consist of five 
delegates from each county, who should give a name 
to the state, and prepare for it a constitution. 

When the convention did meet, in November, it 
broke up in confusion. At the same time North Caro- 
lina, becoming alarmed, repealed her cession act ; and 
thereupon Sevier himself counselled his fellow-citizens 
to abandon the movement for a new state. However, 
they felt they had gone too far to back out. The con- 
vention came together again in December, and took 
measures looking towards the assumption of full 
statehood. 

Elections for the Legislature were held, and in March, 
1785, the two houses of the new state of Franklin met, 
and chose Sender as Governor. Courts were organ- 
ized, and military and civil ofi&cials of every grade were 
provided, those holding commissions under North Caro- 
lina being continued in office in almost all cases. The 
friction caused by the change of government was thus 
minimized. Four new counties were created, taxes 
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were levied, and a number of laws enacted. One of the 
acts was “ for the promotion of learning in the county 
of Washington.’’ Under it the first academ\’ West of 
the mountains was started ; for some years it was the 
only high school anywhere in the neighborhood where 
Latin, or indeed any branch of learning beyond the 
simplest rudiments, was taught. It is no small credit 
to the backwoodsmen that in this their first attempt at 
state-making they should have done what they could 
to furnish their sons the opportunity of obtaining a 
higher education. 

One of the serious problems with which the\' had to 
grapple was the money question. All through the 
United States the finances were in utter disorder ; so 
this backwoods Legislature legalized the payment of 
taxes and salaries in kind, and set a standard of values. 
The dollar was declared equal to six shillings, and a 
scale of prices was established. Among the articles 
which were enumerated as being lawfully paj’able for 
taxes were bacon at six pence a pound, r\’e whiskey at 
two shillings and six pence a gallon, peach or apple 
brandy at three shillings per gallon, and country-made 
sugar at one shilling per pound. Skins, however, 
formed the ordinary currency ; otter, beaver, and deer 
being worth six shillings apiece, and raccoon and fox 
one shilling and three pence. The Governor’s salar}" 
was set at two hundred pounds, and that of the highest 
judge at one hundred and fifty. 

The new Governor sent a formal communication to 
Governor Alexander Martin of North Carolina, an- 
nouncing that the three counties bej’ond the mountains 
had declared their independence, and erected themselves 
into a separate state, and setting forth their reasons 
for the step. Governor Martin answered Sevier in a 
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public letter, in which he went over his arguments one 
by one, and sought to refute them. He announced the 
willingness of the parent State to accede to the separa- 
tion when the proper time came ; but he pointed out 
that North Carolina could not consent to such irregular 
and unauthorized separation, and that Congress would 
certainly not countenance it against her wishes. 

At the same time, in the early spring of 1785, the 
authorities of the new state sent a memorial to the Con- 
tinental Congress. The memorial set forth the earnest 
desire of the people of Franklin to be admitted as a State 
of the Federal Union, together with the wrongs they 
had endured from North Carolina, dwelling with par- 
ticular bitterness upon the harm which had resulted 
from her failure to give the Cherokees the goods which 
they had been promised. It further recited how North 
Carolina's original cession of the western lands had 
moved the Westerners to declare their independence, 
and contended that her subsequent repeal of the act 
making this cession was void, and that Congress should 
treat the cession as an accomplished fact. However, 
Congress took no action either for or against the insur- 
rectionary commonwealth. 

At the outset of its stormy career the new state had 
been named Franklin, in honor of Benjamin Franklin ; 
but a large minority had wished to call it Frankland in- 
stead, and outsiders knew it as often by one title as the 
other. Benjamin Franklin himself did not know that 
it was named after him until it had been in existence 
eighteen months. The state was then in straits, and 
Franklin was appealed to in the hope of some advice or 
assistance. The prudent philosopher replied that this 
was the first time he had been informed that the new 
state was named after him, he having always supposed 
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that it was called Frankland. He expressed his high 
appreciation of the honor conferred upon him, and his 
regret that he could not show his appreciation by any- 
thing more substantial than good wishes. He declined 
to commit himself as to the quarrel between Franklin 
and North Carolina, explaining that he could know 
nothing of its merits, as he had but just come home 
from abroad ; but he warmly commended the proposi- 
tion to submit the question to Congress, and urged that 
the disputants should abide by its decision. 

In November, 1785, the convention to pro^nde a per- 
manent constitution for the state met at Greenville. 
There was already much discontent with the Franklin 
government. The differences between its adherents 
and those of the old North Carolina government were 
accentuated by bitter faction fights among the rivals for 
popular leadership, backed by their families and fol- 
lowers, the rivalry between Sevier and Tipton being 
pronounced, for Tipton was second in influence only to 
Sevier, and was his bitter personal enemy. At the 
convention a brand new constitution was submitted, 
and was urged for adoption by a strong minoriU'. 
After a hot debate and some tumultuous scenes, it was 
rejected by the majority of the convention, and in its 
stead, on Sevier’s motion, the North Carolina consti- 
tution was adopted as the ground work for the new 
government. 

The state of Franklin had now been in existence 
over a year, and during this period the officers holding 
under it had exercised complete control in the three 
counties. But in the spring of 1786 the discontent 
which had smouldered burst into flame. Tipton and 
his followers openly espoused the cause of North Caro- 
lina, and were joined, as time waned, by the men who 
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for various reasons were dissatisfied with the results of 
the trial of independent statehood. Thej" held elections, 
at the Sycamore Shoals and elsewhere, to choose repre- 
sentatives to the North Carolina Legislature, John 
Tipton being elected Senator. They organized the 
entire local government over again in the interest of 
the old State. 

The two rival governments clashed in every way. 
County courts of both were held in the same counties ; 
the militia were called out by both sets of officers ; 
taxes were levied by both Legislatures. The Franklin 
courts were held at Jonesboro, the North Carolina 
courts at Buffalo, ten miles distant ; and each court in 
turn was broken up by armed bands of the opposite 
party. Criminals throve in the confusion, and the peo- 
ple refused to pay taxes to either party. Brawls, with 
their brutal accompaniments of gouging and biting, 
were common. Sevier and Tipton themselves, on one 
occasion when they by chance met, indulged in a rough- 
and-tumble fight before their friends could interfere. 

During this time of confusion each party rallied by 
turns, but the general drift was all in favor of North 
Carolina. One by one the adherents of Franklin dropped 
away. The revolt was essentially a frontier revolt, and 
Sevier was essentially a frontier leader. The older and 
longer-settled counties and parts of counties were the 
first to fall avray from him, while the settlers on the very 
edge of the Indian country dung to him to the last. 

In 1787 the state of Franklin began to totter to its 
faU. In April Sevier, hungering for hdp or friendly 
advice, wrote again to Franklin. The old sage repeated 
that he knew too little of the drcumstances to express 
an opinion, but he urged a friendly understanding with 
North Carolina, and he spoke with unpalatable frank- 
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ness on the subject of the Indians. Prevent encroach- 
meuts on Indian lands, Franklin wrote to Sevier, — 
Sevier, who, in a last effort to rally his followers, was 
seeking a general Indian war to further these ver\’ en- 
croachments, — and remember that they are the more 
unjustifiable because the Indians usually give good bar- 
gains in the way of purchase, while a war with them 
costs more than any possible price they may ask. 

Sevier, also in the year 1787, carried on a long cor- 
respondence with Evan Shelby, whose adherence to the 
state of Franklin he much desired, as the stout old fel- 
low was a power not only among the frontiersmen but 
with the Virginian and North Carolinian authorities 
likewise. Sevier persuaded the Legislature to offer 
Shelby the position of chief magistrate of Franklin, 
and pressed him to accept it, and throw in his lot with 
the Westerners, instead of trjdng to serve men at a 
distance. 

But Shelby could neither be placated nor intimidated. 
He regarded with equal alarm and anger the loosening 
of the bands of authority and order among the Frank- 
lin frontiersmen. He bitterly disapproved of their law- 
less encroachments on the Indian lands, which he 
feared would cause a general war with the savages. 
At the very time that Sevier was writing to him, he 
was himself writing to the North Carolina government, 
urging them to send forward troops to put down the 
rebellion by force, and was requesting the Virginians 
to back up any such movement with their militia. 
However, no action was necessary. The Franklin 
government collapsed of itself, for in September, 1787, 
the Legislature met for the last time, at Greenville, 

Sevier was left in dire straits by the falling of the 
state he had founded; for not only were the North 
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Carolina authorities naturally bitter against him, but 
he had to count ou the personal hostility of Tipton. 
About the time that his term as Governor expired, a 
writ, issued by the North Carolina courts, was ex- 
ecuted against his estate. The sheriff seized all his 
negro slaves, as they worked on his Nolichucky farm, 
and bore them for safe-keeping to Tipton’s house. 
Sevier raised a hundred and fifty men and marched to 
take them back, carrying a light fieldpiece. Tipton’s 
friends gathered, thirty or forty strong, and a siege be- 
gan. Sevier hesitated to push matters to extremity by 
charging home. For a couple of dsiys there was some 
skirmishing and two or three men were killed or 
wounded. Then the county-lieutenant, with a hun- 
dred and eighty militia, came to Tipton’s rescue. They 
surprised Sevier’s camp at dawn ou the last day of Feb- 
ruarvy while the snow was falling heavily ; and the 
Franklin men fled in panic, one or two being slain. 
Two of Sevier’s sons were taken prisoners, and Tipton 
was with difficulty dissuaded from hanging them. 
This scrambling fight marked the ignoble end of the 
state of Franklin. Sevier fled to the uttermost part of 
the frontier, where no writs ran, and speedily became 
engaged in the Indian war. 

A firontier leader and Indian fighter of note, Joseph 
Martin by name, who had dwelt much among the 
Indians, and had great influence over them, as he al- 
ways treated them justly, had been appointed by North 
Carolina Brigadier-General of the Western counties ly- 
ing beyond the mountains, Martin’s duties were not 
only to protect the border against Indian raids, but 
also to stamp out any smouldering embers of insurrec- 
tion, and see that the laws of the State were again pu 
in operation. 
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In April, 1788, he took command, and on the 24th 
of the month reached the lower settlements on the Hol- 
ston River. Here he found that a couple of settlers 
had been killed by Indians a few days before, and he 
met a part}" of riflemen who had gathered to avenge 
the death of their friends by a foray on the Cherokee 
towns. Martin did not believe that the Cherokees were 
responsible for the murder, and he persuaded the angry 
whites to choose four of their trusted men to accompany 
him as ambassadors to the Cherokee towns in order to 
find out the truth. 

Accordingly they all went forward together. Mar- 
tin sent runners ahead to the Cherokees, and their 
chiefs and j’ouiig warriors gathered to meet him. The 
Indians assured him that thej- were guiltless of the re- 
cent murder ; that it should doubtless be laid at the 
door of some Creek war party. The Creeks, they said, 
kept passing through their villages to war on the 
whites, and they had often turned them back. The 
frontier envoys at this professed themselves satisfied, 
and returned to their homes, after begging Martin to 
sta}" among the Cherokees ; and he stayed, his presence 
giving confidence to the Indians, who forthwith began 
to plant their crops. 

Unfortunatel}", about the middle of May, the mur- 
ders again began, and again parties of riflemen gath- 
ered for vengeance. Martin intercepted one of them 
ten miles from a friendly" Cherokee town ; but another 
attacked and burned a neighboring town, the inhabi- 
tants escaping with slight loss. The Cherokees, being 
incensed at the attack, threatened Martin at first. Af- 
ter awhile they cooled down, and explained to him 
that the outrages were the work of the Creeks and 
Chickamaugas. whom they could not control, and 
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whom they hoped the whites would punish ; but that 
they themselves were innocent and friendly. Then 
the whites sent messages to express their regret ; and 
though Martin declined longer to be responsible for the 
deeds of men of his own color, the Indians consented 
to patch up another truce. 

The outrages, however, continued ; among others, a 
big boat was captured by the Chickamaugas, and all 
but three of the forty persons on board were killed. 
The settlers drew no fine distinctions between different 
Indians ; they knew that their friends were being mur- 
dered by savages who came from the direction of the 
Cherokee towns ; and they vented their wrath on the 
Indians who dwelt in these towns because they were 
nearest to hand. 

On May 24th Martin left the Indian town of Chota, 
where he had been staying, and rode to the French 
Broad. There he found that a big levy of frontier 
militia, with Sevier at their head, were preparing to 
march against the Indians, Sevier, heedless of Alar- 
tin’s remonstrances, hurried forward on his raid, with 
a hundred riders. He destroyed a town on the Hia- 
wassee, killing a number of the warriors. This feat, 
and two or three others like it, made the frontiersmen 
flock to his standard ; but before any great number 
were embodied under him, he headed a small party on 
a raid against a small town of Cherokees, who were 
well known to have been friendly to the whites. Here 
dwelt several chiefs, including old Com Tassel, who 
for j^ears had been foremost in the endeavor to keep the 
peace, and to prevent raids on the settlers. They put 
out a white flag; and the whites then hoisted one 
themselves. On the strength of this, one of the In- 
dians crossed the river and ferried the whites over. 
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Sevier put the Indians in a hut, and then a horrible 
deed of infamy was perpetrated ; for he allowed these 
Cherokee chiefs to be brained with the tomahawk. 
Sevier’s friends asserted that at the moment he was ab- 
sent ; but he knew well the fierce blood lust of his fol- 
lowers, and it was criminal negligence on his part to 
leave to their mercy the fiiendly Indians who had 
trusted to his good faith ; and, moreover, he made no 
effort to punish the murder. 

Even on the frontier, and at that time, the better 
class of backwoodsmen expressed much horror at the 
murder of the friendly chiefs. Sevier had planned to 
march against the Chickamaugas with the levies that 
were thronging to his banner ; but the news of the 
murder provoked such discussion and hesitation that 
his forces melted away. Elsewhere throughout the 
country” the news excited great indignation. The Con- 
tinental Congress passed resolutions condemning acts 
'which the^’' had been powerless to prevent and were 
powerless to punish, and the Governor of Xorth Caro- 
lina, as soon as he heard the news, ordered the arrest 
of Sevier and his associates. 

As long as “Nolichucky Jack” remained on the 
border, among the rough Indian fighters whom he had 
so often led to victor^”, he was in no danger. But in 
the fall, late in October, he ventured back to the longer- 
settled districts. A council of officers, with Martin 
presiding and Tipton present as one of the leading mem- 
bers, had been held at Jonesboro, and had just broken 
up when Sevier and a dozen of his followers rode into 
the squalid little town. After much drinking and 
carousing, they all rode away ; but when some miles 
out of town Sevier got into a quarrel, and after more 
drinking and brawling he went to pass the night at a 
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house, the owner of which was his friend. Meanwhile 
one of the men with whom he had quarrelled informed 
Tipton that his foe was in his grasp. Tipton gathered 
eight or ten men, and early next morning surprised 
Sevier in his lodgings. 

Tipton captured Sevier, put him in irons, and sent 
him across the mountains to Morgantown, in North 
Carolina, where he was kindly treated and allowed 
much liberty. Meanwhile a dozen of his friends, with 
Ins two sons at their head, crossed the mountains to 
rescue their beloved leader. They came into Morgan- 
town while court was sitting and went unnoticed in 
the crowds. In the evening, when the court adjourned 
and the crowds broke up, Sevier’s friends managed to 
get near him with a spare horse ; he mounted and they 
all rode off at speed. By daybreak they were out of 
danger. Nothing further was attempted against him. 
A year later he was elected a member of the North 
Carolina Legislature ; after some hesitation he was al- 
lowed to take his seat, and the last trace of the old 
hobtilit}" disappeared. 

The year before this, Congress had been much 
worked up over the discovery of a supposed movement 
in Franklin to organize for the armed conquest of 
Louisiana. The Secretary of War at once directed 
General Harmar to interfere, by force if necessar3^ with 
the execution of any such plan, and an officer of the 
regular army w-as sent to Franklin to find out the truth 
of the matter. This officer visited the Holston country 
ill April, 178S, and after careful inquiry came to the 
conclusion that no movement against Spain was con- 
templated; the settlers being absorbed in the strife 
between the followers of Sevier and of Tipton. 

The real danger for the moment lay, not in a move- 
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ment by the backwoodsmen against Spain, but in a 
conspiracy of some of the backwoods leaders with the 
Spanish authorities. Just at this time the unrest in 
the West had taken the form, not of attempting the cap- 
ture of Louisiana by force, but of obtaining concessions 
from the Spaniards in return for favors to be rendered 
them. 

Sevier was in a mood to be helped and felt that 
with outside assistance he could yet win the day. But 
when nothing came of his proposals, he suddenly be- 
came a Federalist and an advocate of a strong Centra] 
government ; and this, doubtless, not because of love 
for Federalism, but to show his hostility to North Caro- 
lina, which had at first refused to enter the new Union. 
Thus the last spark of independent life flickered out in 
Franklin proper. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


ISBNTUCKY’S STRUGGI,® FOR STATEHOOD 
1784-1790 

W HILE the social condition of the communities 
on the Cumberland and the Tennessee had 
changed very slowly, in Kentucky the changes had 
been rapid. For when CoL William Fleming, an un- 
usually competent observer, visited Kentucky on sur- 
veying business in the winter of 1779-80, he was much 
struck by the miser>’^ of the settlers. At the Falls they 
were sickly, suffering with fever and ague ; many of 
the children were dying, Boonsboro and Harrodsburg 
were very dirty, the inhabitants were sickly, and the 
offal and dead beasts lay about, poisoning tlie air and 
the water. During the winter no more com could be 
procured than was enough to furnish an occasional 
hoe-cake. The people sickened on a steady diet of 
buffalo-bull beef, cured in smoke without salt, and pre- 
pared for the table by boiling. There were then, 
Fleming estimated, about three thousand people in 
Kentucky. 

But half a dozen years later all this was changed. 
The settlers had fairly swarmed into the Kentucky 
country”, and the population was so dense that the true 
frontiersmen, the real pioneers, were already wander- 
ing off to Illinois and elsewhere ; every man of them 
desiring to live on his own land, by his own labor, and 
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scorning to work for wages. The unexampled growth 
had wrought many changes ; not the least was the way 
in which it lessened the importance of the first hunter* 
settlers and hunter-soldiers. 

In all new-settled regions in the United States, so 
long as there was a frontier at all, the changes in the 
pioneer population proceeded in a certain definite order, 
and Kentucky furnished an example of the process. 
The hunter or trapper came first. Sometimes he com- 
bined with hunting and trapping the functions of an 
Indian trader, but ordinarily the American, as distin- 
guished from the French or Spanish frontiersman, 
treated the Indian trade as something purely secondary 
to his more regular pursuits. Boone was a type of this 
class, and Boone’s descendants went westward genera- 
tion by generation until they reached the Pacific. 

Close behind the mere hunter came the rude hunter- 
settler. He pastured his stock on the wild range, and 
lived largely by his skill with the rifle. He worked 
with simple tools and he did his work roughly. His 
squalid cabin was destitute of the commonest comforts ; 
the blackened stumps and dead, girdled trees stood 
thick in his small and badly tilled field. He was ad- 
venturous, restless, shiftless, and he felt ill at ease and 
cramped by the presence of more industrious neighbors. 
As they pressed in round about him, he would sell his 
claim, gather his cattle and his scanty store of tools and 
household goods, and again wander forth to seek 
uncleared land. 

The third class consisted of the men who were thrifty, 
as well as adventurous, the men who were even more 
hidustrious than restless. These were they who entered 
in to hold the land, and who handed it on as an inherit- 
ance to their children and their children’s children. 
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They wished to find good land on which to build, and 
plant, and raise their big families of healthy children, and 
when the}" found such land they wished to make thereon 
their permanent homes. Though they first built cabins, 
as soon as might be they replaced them with substan- 
tial houses and bams. Though they at first girdled 
and burnt the standing timber, to dear the land, later 
they tilled it as carefully as any farmer of the seaboard 
States. They composed the bulk of the population, 
and formed the backbone and body of the State. 

Yet a fourth class was composed of the men of means, 
of the well-to-do planters, merchants, and lawyers, of 
the men whose families already stood high on the 
Atlantic slope. Their inheritance of sturdy and self- 
reliant manhood helped them greatly ; their blood told 
in their favor as blood generally does tell when other 
things are equal. If they prized intellect they prized 
character more ; they were strong in body and mind, 
stout of heart, and resolute of will. They felt that 
pride of race which spurs a man to effort, instead of 
making him feel that he is excused from effort. They 
realized that the qualities they inherited from their 
forefathers ought to be further developed by them as 
their forefathers had originally developed them. They 
knew that their blood and breeding, though making it 
probable that they would with proper effort succeed, 
yet entitled them to no success which they could not 
fairly earn in open contest with their rivals. 

In spite of all the efforts of the Spanish officials the 
volume of trade on the Mississippi grew steadily. The 
fact that the river commerce throve was partly the cause 
and partly the consequence of the general prosperity of 
Kentucky. The pioneer days, with their fierce and 
^squalid struggle for bare life, were over. If men wer€ 
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willing to work, they were sure to succeed in earning a 
comfortable livelihood in a country" so rich. Like all 
other successful and masterful people the Kentuckians 
showed by their actions their practical knowledge of 
the truth that no race can ever hold its own unless its 
members are able and willing to work hard with their 
hands. 

The general prosperity meant rude comfort every- 
where ; and it meant a good deal more than rude com- 
fort for the men of greatest ability. By the time the 
river commerce had become really considerable, the 
rich merchants, planters, and lawj-ers had begun to 
build two-story houses of brick or stone, like those in 
which they had lived in Virginia. They were very 
fond of fishing, shooting, and riding, and were la^dshly 
hospitable. They sought to have their children w'ell 
taught, not only in letters but in social accomplish- 
ments, like dancing ; and at the proper season they 
liked to visit the Virginian watering-places, where they 
met ** genteel compan}^” from the older States, and 
lodged in good taverns in which ‘‘ a man could have a 
room and a bed to himself.” 

One man, who would naturally have pla\'ed a pro- 
minent part in Kentucky politics, failed to do so from 
a variety of causes. This was George Rogers Clark, 
He was by preference a military rather than a dvil 
leader ; he belonged by choice and habit to the class of 
pioneers and Indian fighters whose influence was wan- 
ing ; his remarkable successes had excited much env}’ 
and jealousy, while his subsequent failure had aroused 
contempt. He drew himself to one side, though he 
chafed at the need, and in his private letters he spoke 
with bitterness of the “ big little men,” the ambitious 
nobodies, whose jealousy had prompted them to destroy 
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him by ten thousand lies ; and, making a \drtue of ne- 
cessity, he plumed himself on the fact that he did not 
meddle with politics. 

Benjamin Logan, who was senior colonel and county- 
lieutenant of the District of Kentucky, stood second to 
Clark in the estimation of the early settlers, the men 
who, riding their own horses and carrying their own 
rifles, had so often followed both commanders on their 
swift raids against the Indian towns. Logan naturally 
took the lead in the first serious movement to make 
Kentucky an independent State. 

In 1784 fear of a formidable Indian invasion became 
general in Kentucky, and in the fall Logan summoned 
a meeting of the field officers to discuss the danger and 
to provide against it. When the officers gathered and 
tried to evolve some plan of operations, they found that 
they were helpless. They were merely the officers of 
one of the districts of Virginia ; they could take no 
proper steps of their own motion, and Virginia was too 
far away and her interests had too little in common 
with theirs for the Virginian authorities to prove satis- 
factory substitutes for their own. No officials in Ken- 
tucky were authorized to order an expedition against 
the Indians, or to pay the militia who took part in it. 
Any expedition of the kind had to be wholly voluntary, 
and could of course only be undertaken under the 
strain of a great emergency. Confronted by such a con- 
dition of affairs, the militia officers issued a circular- 
letter to the people of the district, recommending that 
on December 24, 1784, a convention should be held at 
Danville further to consider the subject, and that this 
convention should consist of delegates elected one from 
each militia company. 

The recommendation was well received bv the people 
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of the district ; and on the appointed date the convention 
met at Danville. Col. William Fleming, the old Indian 
fighter and surveyor, was again visiting Kentucky, and 
he was chosen President of the convention. After some 
discussion the members concluded that, while some of 
the disadvantages under which thej^ labored could be 
remedied by the action of the Virginia Legislature, the 
real trouble was deep rooted, and could only be met by 
separation from Virginia and the erection of Kentucky 
into a State. There was, however, much opposition to 
this plan, and the convention vdsdly decided to dissolve, 
after recommending to the people to elect, b}- counties, 
members who should meet in convention at Danville in 
May for the express purpose of deciding on the ques- 
tion of addressing to the Virginia Assembly a request 
for separation. 

The convention, which met at Danville, in Maj", 
1785, decided unanimously that it was desirable to 
separate, by constitutional methods, from Virginia, 
and to secure admission as a separate State into the 
Federal Union. Accordingly, it directed the prepara- 
tion of a petition to this effect, to be sent to the Virginia 
Legislature, and prepared an address to the people in 
favor of the proposed course of action. Then instead 
of acting on its own responsibility, as it had both the 
right and power to do, the convention decided that the 
issuing of the address, and the ratification of its own 
actions generally, should be submitted to another con- 
vention, which was summoned to meet at the same 
place in August of the same year. 

In the August convention James Wilkinson sat as a 
member, and he succeeded in committing his colleagues 
to a more radical course of action than that of the pre- 
ceding convention. The resolutions they forwarded 
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to the Virginia I^egislature, asked the immediate erec- 
tion of Kentucky into an independent State, and ex- 
pressed the conviction that the new commonwealth 
would undoubtedly be admitted into the Union. This, 
of course, meant that Kentucky would first become a 
power outside and independent of the Union ; and no 
provision was made for entry into the Union beyond 
the expression of a hopeful belief that it would be 
allowed. 

But when Virginia, with great propriety, made the 
acquiescence of Congress a condition precedent for the 
formation of the new State, Wilkinson immediately 
denounced this condition and demanded that Kentucky 
declare herself an independent State forthwith, no mat- 
ter what Congress or Virginia might say. All the 
disorderly, unthinking, and separatist elements fol- 
lowed his lead. But the most enlightened and far-see- 
ing men of the district were alarmed at the outlook ; 
and a vigorous campaign in favor of orderly action was 
begun, under the lead of men like the Marshalls. 
These men were themselves uncompromisingly in 
favor of statehood for Kentucky ; but they insisted that 
it should come in an orderly way, and not by a silly 
and needless revolution, which could serve no good 
purpose and was certain to entail much disorder and 
suffering upon the community. They insisted, further- 
more, that there should be no room for doubt in regard 
to the new State’s entering the Union. 

When the time (September, 1787) came for holding 
the new convention that had been ordered by Virginia, 
Clark and Uogan were making their raids against the 
Shawnees and the Wabash Indians. So many mem- 
bers-elect were absent in command of their respective 
militia companies that the convention merely met to 
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adjourn, no quorum to transact business being ob- 
tained until January, 1787. The convention then sent 
to the Virginia I^egislature explaining the reason for 
the delay, and requesting that the terms of the act of 
separation already passed should be changed to suit 
the new conditions. 

Virginia had so far acted wisely ; but now her legis- 
lature passed a new act, providing for another conven- 
tion, to be held in August, 1787, the separation from 
Virginia only to be consummated if Congress, prior to 
July 4, 1788, should agree to the erection of the State 
and provide for its admission to the Union. When 
news of this act, with its requirement of needless and 
tedious delay, reached the Kentucky convention, it 
adjourned for good, with much chagrin. 

Wilkinson and the other separatist leaders took ad- 
vantage of this very natural chagrin to inflame the 
minds of the people against both Virginia and Con- 
gress. It was at this time that the Westerners became 
deeply stirred by exaggerated reports of the willingness 
of Congress to yield the right to navigate the Missis- 
sippi ; and the separatist chiefs fanned their discontent 
by painting the danger as real and imminent, although 
they must speedily have learned that it had already 
ceased to exist. 

However, at this time Wilkinson started on his first 
trading voyage to New Orleans, and the district was 
freed from his very undesirable presence. He was the 
mainspring of the movement in favor of lawless separ- 
ation ; for the furtive, restless, unscrupulous man had 
a talent for intrigue which rendered him dangerous at 
a crisis of such a kind. In his absence the feeling 
cooled. The convention met in September, 1787, and 
acted with order and propriety, passing an act which 
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provided for statehood upon the terms and conditions 
laid down by Virginia. Both Virginia and the Conti- 
nental Congress were notified of the action taken. 

With Wilkinson’s return to Kentucky, after his suc- 
cessful trading trip to New Orleans and fresh from 
plotting with the Spanish officials, the disunion agita- 
tion once more took formidable form. The news of his 
success excited the cupidity of every mercantile adven- 
turer, and the whole district became inflamed with de- 
sire to reap the benefits of the rich river-trade ; and 
naturally the people formed the most exaggerated esti- 
mate of what these benefits would be. Chafing at the 
way the restrictions imposed by the Spanish officials 
hampered their commerce, the people were readily led 
by Wilkinson and his associates to consider the Federal 
authorities as somehow to blame because these restric- 
tions were not removed. 

The discontent was much increased by the growing 
fury of the Indian ravages. There had been a lull in 
the murderous woodland warfare during the years im- 
mediately succeeding the close of the Revolution, but 
the storm had again gathered. The hostility of the 
savages had grown steadily. By the summer of 1787 
the Kentucky frontier was suffering much. In their 
anger the Kentuckians denounced the Federal Govern- 
ment for not aiding them, the men who were loudest in 
their denunciations being the very men who were most 
strenuously bent on refusing to adopt the new Consti- 
tution, which alone could give the National Govern- 
ment the power to act effectually in the interest of the 
people. 

While the spirit of unrest and discontent was high, 
the question of ratifying or rejecting this new Federal 
Constitution came up for decision. The Wilkinson 
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party, and all the men who believed in a weak central 
government, or who wished the Federal tie dissolved 
outright, were, of course, violently opposed to ratifica- 
tion. Many weak or short-sighted men, and the doc- 
trinaires and theorists — most of the members of the 
Danville political club, for instance — announced that 
the}’’ wished to ratify the Constitution, but only after it 
had been amended. As such prior amendment was 
impossible, this amounted merely to playing into the 
hands of the separatists ; and the -men who followed it 
were responsible for the by no means creditable fact 
that most of the Kentucky members in the Virginia 
convention voted against ratification. 

Another irritating delay in the march toward state- 
hood now occurred. In June, 1788, the Continental 
Congress declared that it was expedient to erect Ken- 
tucky into a State. But immediately afterwards news 
came that the Constitution had been ratified by the 
necessary nine States, and that the new government 
was, therefore, practically in being. This meant the 
dissolution of the old Confederation, and Congress 
thereupon very wisely refused to act further in the mat- 
ter. Unfortunately Brown, who was the Kentucky 
delegate in Congress, was one of the separatist leaders. 
He wrote home an account of the matter, in which he 
painted the refusal as due to the jealousy felt by the 
East for the West. As a matter of fact the delegates 
from all the States, except Virginia, had concurred in 
the action taken. Brown suppressed this fact, and 
used language carefully calculated to render the Ken- 
tuckians hostile to the Union, 

Naturally all this gave an impetus to the separatist 
movement. The district held two conventions, in July 
and again in November, during the year 1788 ; and in 
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both of them the separatist leaders made determined 
efforts to have Kentucky forthwith erect herself into an 
independent State. In uttering their opinions and de- 
sires the}^ used vague language as to what they would 
do when once separated from Virginia. 

It was in connection with these conventions that 
there appeared in August, 1787, the first newspaper ever 
printed in this new West, the West which lay no longer 
among the Alleghanies, but beyond them. It was a 
small weekly sheet called the Kenhtcke Gazeiie^ the 
editor and publisher of which was John Bradford, who 
brought his printing press down the river on a flatboat ; 
and some of the type were cut out of dogwood. In 
politics the paper sided with the separatists and clamored 
for revolutionary action by Kentucky. 

The purpose of the extreme separatist to keep Ken- 
tucky out of the Union was defeated by the action of 
the fall convention of 1788, which settled definitely that 
Ken tuck}" should become a State of the Union. All that 
remained was to decide on the precise terms of the sep- 
aration from Virginia. There was at first a hitch over 
these, the Virginia Legislature making terms to which 
the district convention of 1789 would not consent ; but 
Virginia then yielded the points in dispute, and the Ken- 
tucky convention of 1790 provided for the admission of 
the State to the Union in 1792, and for holding a consti- 
tutional convention to decide upon the form of govern- 
ment, just before the admission. 



CHAPTER XIX 


NORTHWEST TiERRITORY ; OHIO 
1787-1790 

A t the close of the Revolutionary War there existed 
wide differences between the various States as to 
tlie actual ownership and possession of the lands they 
claimed beyond the mountains, Virginia and North 
Carolina were the only two who had reduced to some 
kind of occupation a large part of the territory to which 
they asserted title. Their backwoodsmen had settled 
in the lands so that they already held a certain popula- 
tion. Moreover, these same backwoodsmen, organized 
as part of the militia of the parent States, had made 
good their claim by successful warfare. The laws of 
the two States were executed by State officials in com- 
munities scattered over much of the country claimed. 
The soldier-settlers of Virginia and North Carolina had 
actually built houses and forts, tilled the soil, and ex- 
ercised the functions of civil government, on the banks 
of the Wabash and the Ohio, the Mississippi, the 
Cumberland, and the Tennessee. Counties and districts 
had been erected by the two States on the western 
waters ; and representatives of the civil divisions thus 
constituted sat in the State legislatures. The claims 
of Virginia and North Carolina to much of the terri- 
tory had behind them the substantial element of armed 
possession. 
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Nothing of the sort could be said for the claims of the 
other States, for actual possession was not part of them. 
All the States that did not claim lands beyond the 
mountains were strenuous in belittling the claims of 
those that did, and insisted that the title to the western 
territory should be vested in the Union. Not even the 
danger from the British armies could keep this question 
in abeyance, and while the war was at its height the 
States were engaged in bitter wrangles over the subject. 
Maryland was the first to take action in the direction 
of nationalizing the western lands, and was the most 
determined in pressing the matter to a successful issue. 
She showed the greatest hesitation in joining the Con- 
federation at all while the matter was allowed to rest 
unsettled ; and insisted that the titles of the claimant 
States were void, that there was no need of asking them 
to cede what they did not possess, and that the West 
should be declared outright to be part of the Federal 
domain, 

Maryland dreaded the mere growth of Virginia in 
wealth, power, and population in the first place ; and 
in the second she feared lest her own population might 
be drained into these vacant lands, thereby at once 
diminishing her own, and building up her neighbor’s, 
importance. Each State, at that time, had to look 
upon its neighbors as probable commercial rivals and 
possible armed enemies — a feeling which we now find 
difficulty in understanding. 

New York’s claim was the least defensible of all ; 
but, on the other hand, New York led the way, in 1780, 
by abandoning all her claim to western lands in favor 
of the Union. Congress using this surrender as an 
argument by which to move the other States to action, 
issued an earnest appeal to them to follow New York’s 
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example without regard to the value of their titles, so 
that the Federal Union might be put on a firm basis ; 
and announced that the policy of the Government would 
be to divide this new territory into districts of suitable 
size, which should be admitted as States as soon as they 
became well settled. This last proposition was import- 
ant, as it outlined the future policy of the Government, 
which was to admit the new communities as States, 
with all the rights of the old States, instead of treating 
them as subordinate and dependent, after the manner 
of the European colonial systems. 

Not until then did Maryland join the Confederation ; 
but for some time no progress was made in the negoti- 
ations with the other States. Finally, early in 1784, 
Virginia ceded to Congress her rights to the territory 
northwest of the Ohio, except a certain amount retained 
as a military reserve for the use of her soldiers, while 
Congress tacitly agreed not to question her right to 
Kentucky. A year later Massachusetts followed suit, 
and ceded to Congress her title to all lands Ijdng west 
of the present western boundary of New York State. 
Finally, in 1786, a similar cession was made by Con- 
necticut conditionally upon being allowed to reserve 
for her own profit about five thousand square miles in 
what is now northern Ohio — a tract afterwards known 
as the Western Reserve. 

Thus the project for which Maryland had contended 
was at last realized, with the difference that Cong^ress 
accepted the Northwest as a gift coupled with condi- 
tions, instead of taking it as an unconditional right. 
Having got possession of the land. Congress proceeded 
to arrange for its disposition, regarding the territory as 
a Treasury chest, and was anxious to sell the land in 
lots, whether to individuals or to companies. In 1785 
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it passed an ordinance of singular wisdom, which has 
been the basis of all our subsequent legislation on the 
subject. Congress provided for a corps of government 
surveyors, who were to go about their work systematic- 
ally. It provided further for a known base line, and 
then for division of the country into ranges of town- 
ships six miles square, and for the subdivision of these 
townships into lots ( “ sections of one square mile — 
six hundred and forty acres— -each. The ranges, town- 
ships, and sections were duly numbered. The basis for 
the whole system of public education in the Northwest 
was laid by providing that in every township lot No. 
1 6 should be reserved for the maintenance of public 
schools therein. A minimum price of a dollar an acre 
was put on the land. 

Congress, however, was disappointed in its hope to 
find in these western lands a source of great wealth. 
The task of subduing the wilderness is not very remun- 
erative. It yields a little more than a livelihood to men 
of energy, resolution, and bodily strength ; but it does 
not yield enough for men to be able to pay heavily for 
the privilege of undertaking the labor. Throughout 
our history the pioneer has found that by taking up 
wild land at a low cost he can make a rough living, and 
keep his family fed, clothed, and housed ; but it is only 
by very hard work that he Jean lay anything by, or 
materially better his conditiod. Under such conditions 
a high price cannot be obtained for public lands ; and 
when they are sold, as they must be, at a low price, the 
receipts do little more than offset the necessary outlay. 
The truth is that people have a very misty idea as to 
the worth of wild lands. All their value arises from 
the labor done on them or in their neighborhood, 
together with the amount of labor which must 
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necessarily be expended in transportation. Such lands 
afford an opportunity of which advantage can be taken 
only at the cost of much hardship and much grinding 
toil. 

It remained for Congress to determine the conditions 
under which the settlers could enter the new land, and 
under which new States should spring up therein. 
The movement in this direction was successful, because, 
when it was made, it was pushed by a body of well- 
known men who were anxious to buy the lands that 
Congress was anxious to sell, but who would not buy 
them until they had some assurance that the govern- 
mental system under which they were to live would 
meet their ideas. This body was composed of New 
Englanders, mostly veterans of the Revolutionary War, 
and led by officers who had stood well in the Continental 
army. 

When, in the fall of 1783, the Continental army was 
disbanded, the war-worn soldiers, who had at last wrung 
victory from the reluctant years of defeat, found them- 
selves fronting grim penury. Some were worn with 
wounds and sickness ; all were poor and unpaid ; and 
Congress had no means to pay them. Many among 
them felt that they had small chance to repair their 
broken fortunes, if they returned to the homes they had 
abandoned seven weary years before, when the guns of 
the minute-men first called them to battle. 

These heroes of the blue and buff turned their eyes 
westward to the fertile lands lying beyond the moun- 
tains. They petitioned Congress to mark out a Terri- 
tory, in what is now the State of Ohio, as the seat of a 
distinct colony, in time to become one of the confede- 
rated States ; and they asked that their bounty lands 
should be set off for them in this territory. Two 
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hundred and eighty-five ojficers of the Continental line 
joined in this petition ; one hundred and fifty-five, over 
half, were from Massachusetts, the State which had 
furnished more troops than any other to the Revolution- 
arj^ armies. The remainder were from Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Maryland. 

The signers of this petition desired to change the 
paper obligations of Congress, which they held, into 
fertile wild lands which they should themselves subdue 
by their labor ; and out of these wild lands they pro- 
posed to make a new State. Finally, in the early spring 
of 1786, some of the New England officers met at the 
“Bunch of Grapes” tavern in Boston, and organized 
the Ohio Company of Associates. They at once sent 
one of their number as a delegate to New York, where 
the Continental Congress was in session, to lay their 
memorial before that body. 

Congress was considering an ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of the Northwest, when the memorial was 
presented, and the former was delayed until the latter 
could be considered by the committee to which it 
had been referred. In July, Dr. Manasseh Cutler, of 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, arrived as a second delegate 
to look after the interests of the company. 

The one point of difficulty was the slavery question. 
Only eight States were at the time represented in the 
Congress ; these were Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia — thus five of the eight States were South- 
ern. But the Federal Congress rose in this, almost its 
last act, to a lofty pitch of patriotism ; and the Southern 
States showed a marked absence of sectional feeling in 
the matter. The committee that brought in the ordi- 
nance, the majority being Southern men, also reported 
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an article prohibiting slavery; and the report was 
vigorously pushed by the two Virginians on the com- 
mittee, William Grayson and Richard Henry Lee. 
The article was adopted by a vote unanimous, except 
for the dissent of one delegate, a nobody from New 
York. 

The ordinance established a territorial government, 
with a governor, secretary, and judges. A General 
Assembly was authorized as soon as there should be 
five thousand free male inhabitants in the district. 
The lower house was elective, the upper house, or 
council, was appointive. The Legislature was to elect 
a territorial delegate to Congress. The governor was 
required to own a freehold of one thousand acres in the 
district, a judge five hundred, and a representative two 
hundred ; and no man was allowed to vote unless he 
possessed a freehold of fifty acres. These provisions 
would seem strangely undemocratic if applied to a 
similar Territory in our own day. 

The all-important features of the ordinance were 
contained in the six articles of compact between the 
confederated States and the people and States of the 
Territory, to be forever unalterable, save by the consent 
of both parties. The first guaranteed complete freedom 
of worship and religious belief to all peaceable and 
orderly persons. The second provided for trial by j ury, 
the writ of habeas corpus, the privileges of the common 
law, and the right of proportional legislative represen- 
tation. The third enjoined that faith should be kept 
with the Indians, and provided that “schools and the 
means of education ” should forever be encouraged, in- 
asmuch as “religion, morality, and knowledge*' were 
necessary to good government. The fourth ordained 
that the new States formed in the Northwest should 
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forever form part of the United States, and be subject 
to the laws, as were the others. The fifth provided for 
the formation and admission of not less than three or 
more than five States, formed out of this Northwestern 
Territory, whenever such a putative State should con- 
tain sixty thousand inhabitants ; the form of govern- 
ment to be republican, and the State, when created, to 
stand on an equal footing with all the other States. 

The sixth and most important article declared that 
there should never be slavery or involuntary servitude 
in the Northwest, otherwise than for the punishment 
of convicted criminals, provided, however, that fugitive 
slaves from the older States might lawfully be reclaimed 
by their owners. This was the greatest blow struck 
for freedom and against slavery in all our history, save 
only Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation, for it deter- 
mined that in the final struggle the mighty West should 
side with the right against the wrong. It was in its 
results a deadly stroke against the trafl&c in and owner- 
ship of human beings, and the blow was dealt by 
Southern men, to whom all honor should ever be 
given. 

In one respect the ordinance marked a new departure 
of the most radical kind. The adoption of the policy 
therein outlined has worked a complete revolution in 
the way of looking at new communities formed by 
colonization from the parent country. Yet the very 
completeness of this revolution to a certain extent veils 
from us its importance. The Ordinance of 1787 decreed 
that the new States should stand in every respect on an 
equal footing with the old ; and yet should be individ- 
ually bound together with them. This was something 
entirely new in the history of colonization. Hitherto 
every new colony had either been subject to the parent 
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state, or independent of it. England, Holland, France, 
and Spain, when they founded colonies beyond the sea, 
founded them for the good of the parent state, and 
governed them as dependencies. The home country 
might treat, her colonies well or ill, she might cherish 
and guard them, or oppress them with harshness and 
severity, but she never treated them as equals. 

The American Republic, taking advantage of its for- 
tunate Federal features and of its strong central govern- 
ment, boldly struck out on a new path. New States 
were created, which stood on exactly the same footing 
as the old ; and yet these new States formed integral 
and inseparable parts of a great and rapidly growing 
nation. The movement was original with the American 
Republic ; she was dealing with new conditions, and on 
this point the history of England merely taught her 
what to avoid. 

The vital feature of the ordinance was the prohibition 
of slavery, which was brought about by the action of 
the Ohio Company. Without the prohibition the com- 
pany would probably not have undertaken its experi- 
ment in colonization ; and save for the pressure of the 
company, slavery would hardly have been abolished. 
Congress wished to sell the lands, and was much im- 
pressed by the solid worth of the founders of the asso- 
ciation. The New Englanders were anxious to buy 
the lands, but were earnest in their determination to 
exclude slavery from the new Territory. The slave 
question was not at the time a burning issue between 
North and South ; for no Northerner thought of cru- 
sading to destroy the evil, while most enlightened 
Southerners were fond of planning how to do away with 
it. The tact of the company’s representative before 
Congress, Dn Cutler, did the rest. 
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A fortnight after the passage of the ordinance, the 
transaction was completed by the sale of a million and 
a half acres, north of the Ohio, to the Ohio Company. 
The price was nominally seventy cents an acre ; but as 
payment was made in depreciated public securities, the 
real price was only eight or nine cents an acre. 

The company was well organized, the founders 
showing the invaluable New England aptitude for bus- 
iness, and there was no delay in getting the settlement 
started. After some deliberation the lands lying along 
the Ohio, on both sides of, but mainly below, the Mus- 
kingum, were chosen for the site of the new colony. 

In January and February, 1788, the new settlers be- 
gan to reach the banks of the Youghiogheny, and set 
about building boats to launch when the river opened. 
There were forty-eight settlers in all who started down 
stream, their leader being General Rufus Putnam. He 
was a tried and gallant officer, who had served with 
honor not only in the Revolutionary armies, but in the 
war which crushed the French power in America, On 
April 7, 1788, he stepped from his boat, which he had 
very appropriately named the Mayflower, on to the bank 
of the Muskingum. The settlers immediately set to 
work felling trees, building log houses and a stockade, 
clearing fields, and la>dng out the ground-plan of 
Marietta ; for they christened the new town after the 
French Queen, Marie Antoinette. 

The new settlers were almost all soldiers of the Rev- 
olutionary armies ; they were hardworking, orderly 
men of trained courage and of keen intellect. An out- 
side observer speaks of them as being the best informed, 
the most courteous and industrious, and the most law- 
abiding of all the settlers who had come to the frontier, 
while their leaders were men of a higher type than was 
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elsewhere to be found in the West. No better material 
for founding a new State existed anywhere. With such 
a foundation the State was little likely to plunge into 
the perilous abysses of anarchic license or of separatism 
and disunion. Moreover, to plant a settlement of this 
kind on the edge of the Indian-haunted wilderness 
showed that the founders possessed both hardihood and 
resolution. 

Rufus Putnam and his fellow New Englanders built 
their new town under the guns of a Federal fort, only 
just beyond the existing boundary of settlement, and 
on land guaranteed them by the Federal Government, 
The dangers they ran and the hardships they suffered 
in no wise approached those undergone and overcome 
by the iron-willed, iron-limbed hunters who first built 
their lonely cabins on the Cumberland and Kentucky. 

In the summer of 1788 Dr. Manasseh Cutler visited 
the colony he had helped to found, and kept a diary of 
of his journey. His trip through Pennsylvania was 
marked merely by such incidents as were common at 
that time on every journey in the United States away 
from the larger towns. He travelled with various com- 
panions, stopping at taverns and private houses ; and 
both guests and hosts were fond of trying their skill 
with the rifie, either at a mark or at squirrels. In mid- 
August he reached Coxe’s fort on the Ohio, and came 
for the first time to the frontier proper. Here he em- 
barked on a big flatboat with forty-eight others, besides 
cattle. They drifted and paddled down stream, and on 
the evening of the second day reached Muskingum. 

The next three weeks he passed very comfortably 
with his friends, taking part in the various social enter- 
tainments, walking through the woods, and visiting 
one or two camps of friendly Indians with all the 
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curiosity of a pleasure-tourist. Tlieu, bringing his visit 
to a close, within a month he was back at his starting- 
point, well pleased with the industry and prospects of 
the settlers. 

In the fall of 1787 another purchase of public lands 
was negotiated, by the Miami Company. The chief 
personage in this company was John Cleves Symmes, 
one of the first judges of the Northwestern Territory. 
Rights were acquired to take up one million acres, and 
under these rights three small settlements were made 
towards the close of the year 1788. One of them was 
chosen by St. Clair, the first governor, to be the seat 
of government. This little town had been called 
Tosantiville in its infancy, but St. Clair re-christend it 
Cincinnati, in honor of the Society of the officers of the 
Continental army. 

The men who formed these Miami Company colonies 
came largely from the Middle States. Like the founders 
of Marietta, very many of them, if not most, had 
served in the Continental army. They were good 
settlers ; they made good material out of which to build 
up a great State. Their movement was modelled on 
that of Putnam and his associates. Civil government 
was speedily organized. St. Clair and the judges 
formed the first legislature ; in theory they were per- 
mitted to adopt laws already in existence in the old 
States, but as a matter of fact they tried any legislative 
experiment they saw fit. 
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ST. CHAIR’S be;f:eat, 1791 

T he Federal troops were camped in the Federal 
territory north of the Ohio. They ganisoned the 
forts and patrolled between the little log towns. They 
were commanded by the Federal General Harmar, 
and the territory was ruled by the Federal Gover- 
nor St. Clair. Thenceforth the national authorities 
and the regular troops played the chief parts in the 
struggle for the Northwest. The frontier militia be- 
came a mere adjunct — often necessary, but always un- 
trustworthy — of the regular forces. 

By 1787 the Indian war had begun -with all its old 
fury. The thickly settled districts were not much 
troubled, and the towns which, like Marietta in the 
following year, grew up under the shadow of a Federal 
fort, were comparatively safe. But the frontier of 
Kentucky, and of Virginia proper along the Ohio, 
suffered severely. There was great scarcity of powder 
and lead, and even of guns, and there was difficulty in 
procuring provisions for those militia who consented 
to leave their work and turn out when summoned. 
The settlers were harried, and the surveyors feared to 
go out to their work on the range. 

The Federal authorities were still hopelessly en- 
deavoring to come to some understanding with the 
Indians ; they were holding treaties with some of the 
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tribes, sending addresses and making speeches to others, 
and keeping envoi's in the neighborhood of Detroit. 
These envoys watched the Indians who were there, 
and tried to influence the great gatherings of different 
tribes who came together at Sandusky to consult as to 
the white advance. 

All the while the ravages grew steadily more severe. 
The Federal officers at the little widely scattered forts 
were at their wits* ends in trying to protect the out- 
lying settlers and retaliate on the Indians ; and as the 
latter grew bolder they menaced the forts themselves 
and harried the troops who convoyed provisions to 
them. 

The subalterns in command of the little detachments 
which moved between the posts, whether they went by 
land or water, were forced to be ever on the watch 
against surprise and ambush. This was particularly 
the case with the garrison at Vincennes. The Wabash 
Indians were all the time out in parties to murder and 
plunder ; and yet these same thieves and murderers 
were continually coming into town and strolling inno- 
cently about me fort ; for it was impossible to tell the 
peaceful Indians from the hostile. They were ever in 
communication with the equally treacherous and 
ferocious Miami tribes, to whose towns the war parties 
often brought five or six scalps in a day, and prisoners, 
too, doomed to a death of awful torture at the stake. 

By the summer of 1790 the raids of the Indians be- 
came unbearable. With great reluctance the National 
Government concluded that an effort to chastise the 
hostile savages could no longer be delayed ; and those 
on the Maumee, or Miami of the Lakes, and on the 
Wabash, whose guilt had been peculiarly heinous, 
were singled out as the objects of attack. 
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The expedition against the Wabash towns was led 
by the Federal commander at Vincennes, Major Ham- 
tranck. No resistance was encountered ; and after 
burning a few villages of bark huts and destroying 
some corn he returned to Vincennes. 

The main expedition was that against the Miami 
Indians, and was led by General Harmar himself. It 
was arranged that there should be a nucleus of regular 
troops, but that the force should consist mainly of 
militia from Kentucky and Pennsylvania, the former 
furnishing twice as many as the latter. The troops 
were to gather on the 15th of September at Fort 
Washington, on the north bank of the Ohio, a day’s 
journe}" down-stream from Limestone. 

At the appointed time the militia began to straggle 
in ; the regular ojBSicers had long been busy getting 
their own troops, artillery, and military stores in readi- 
ness, and felt the utmost disappointment at the appear- 
ance of the militia. They numbered but few of the 
trained Indian fighters of frontier ; many of them 
were hired substitutes ; most of them were entirely un- 
acquainted with Indian warfare and were new to the 
life of the wilderness. In point of numbers the force 
was amply suflScient for its work. But the militia, who 
composed four fifths of the force, were worthless. 

A fortnight’s halting progress through the wilder- 
ness brought the army to a small branch of the Miami 
of the Lakes. Here a horse patrol captured a Maumee 
Indian, who informed his captors that the Indians knew 
of their approach and were leaving their towns. On 
hearing this an effort was made to hurry forward ; but 
when the army reached the Miami towns, on October 
17th, they had been deserted. They stood at the 
junction of two branches of the Miami, the St. Mary’s 
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and the St. Joseph, about one hundred and seventy 
miles from Fort Washington. The troops had marched 
about ten miles a day. The towns consisted of a 
couple of hundred wigwams, with some good log huts ; 
and there were gardens, orchards, and immense fields 
of com. All these the soldiers destroyed, and the 
militia loaded themselves with plunder. 

Much angered by the incapacity of the colonel com- 
manding the militia, Harmar gave the command to 
Col. John Hardin of Kentucky, who left the camp next 
morning with two hundred men, including thirty reg- 
ulars. But the militia had turned sulky. They did 
not wish to go, and they began to desert and return to 
camp immediately after leaving it. At least half of 
them had thus left him, when he stumbled on a body 
of about one hundred Indians. The Indians advanced 
firing, and the militia fled with abject cowardice, many 
not even discharging their guns. The thirty regulars 
stood to their work, and about ten of the militia 
stayed with them. This small detachment fought 
bravely, and was cut to pieces, but six or seven men 
escaping. 

This defeat took the heart out of the militia and left 
them thoroughly demoralized. So after a couple of days 
were spent in destroying and ravaging, the return march 
to Fort Washington was begun. But Harmar wished 
to avenge his losses and to forestall any attempt of 
the Indians to harass his shaken and retreating forces. 
Accordingly that night he sent back against the towns 
a detachment of four hundred men, sixty of whom were 
regulars, and the rest picked militia. They were 
commanded by Major Wyllys, of the regulars. It was 
a capital mistake of Harmar’ s to send off a mere detach- 
ment on such a business. He should have taken a 
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force composed of all his regulars and the best of the 
militia, and led it in person. 

The detachment marched soon after midnight, and 
reached the Miami at daj’break on October 22d. It 
was divided into three columns, which marched a few 
hundred yards apart, and were supposed to keep in 
touch with one another. The middle column was led 
by Wyllys in person, and included the regulars and a 
few militia. The rest of the militia composed the flank 
columns and marched under their own officers. 

Immediately after crossing the Miami, and reaching 
the neighborhood of the town, Indians were seen. 
The columns were out of touch, and both of those on 
the flanks pressed forward against small parties of 
braves, whom they drove before them up the St. Joseph. 
Heedless of the orders they had received, the militia 
thus pressed forward, killing and scattering the small 
parties in their front and losing all connection with the 
middle column of regulars. Meanwhile the main body 
of the Indians gathered to assail this column, and over- 
whelmed it b\" numbers. The regulars fought well and 
died hard, but they were completely cut off, and most 
of them, including their commander, were slain. The 
survivors made their way back to the main army, and 
joined its slow retreat. 

The net result was a mortifying failure. In all, the 
regulars had seventy-five men killed and three wounded, 
while the militia lost one hundred and eight killed or 
missing and twenty-eight wounded. The march back 
was very dreary ; and the militia became so ungovern- 
able that at one time Harmar reduced them to order 
only by threatening to fire on them with the artillery. 

During the months following this defeat the situa- 
tion grew steadily worse both along the Ohio and in 
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the Southwest. The Georgians, and the settlers along 
the Tennessee and Cumberland, were harassed rather 
than seriously menaced by the Creek war parties; 
but in the north the more dangerous Indians of the 
Miami, the Wabash, and the Lakes gathered in bodies 
so large as fairly to deserve the name of armies. More- 
over, the pressure of the white advance was far heavier 
in the north. The pioneers who settled in the Ohio 
basin were many times as numerous as those who settled 
on the lands west of the Oconee and north of the Cum- 
berland, and were fed from States much more populous. 
The advance was stronger, the resistance more desper- 
ate ; naturally the open break occurred where the strain 
was most intense. 

As all the Northwestern tribes were banded in open 
war, it was useless to let the conflict remain a succes- 
sion of raids and counter-raids. Only a severe stroke, 
delivered by a formidable army, could cow the tribes. 
Accordingly preparations were made for a campaign 
with a mixed force of regulars, special levies, and 
militia ; and St. Clair, already Governor of the North- 
western Territory, was put in command of the army as 
Major-General. 

Before the army was ready the Federal Government 
was obliged to take other measures for the defence of 
the border. Small bodies of rangers were raised from 
the frontier militia for defence ; and the Kentuckians 
were authorized to undertake two offensive expeditions 
against the Wabash Indians so as to prevent them from 
giving aid to the Miami tribes, whom St. Clair was to 
attack. Both expeditions were carried on by bands of 
mounted volunteers, such as had followed Clark on his 
various raids. In both expeditions the volunteers 
behaved well and committed no barbarous act. The 
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Wabash Indians were cowed and disheartened by their 
punishment, and in consequence gave no aid to the 
Miami tribes ; but beyond this the raids accomplished 
nothing, and brought no nearer the wished-for time of 
peace. 

Meanwhile St. Clair was striving vainly to hasten 
the preparations for his own far more formidable task. 
There was much delay in forwarding him the men and 
provisions and munitions. Congress hesitated and de- 
bated ; the Secretary of War, hampered by a newly 
created oflGice and insufficient means, did not show to 
advantage in organizing the campaign, and was slow 
in carrying out his plans ; while the delays were so ex- 
traordinary that the troops did not make the final move 
from Fort Washington until mid-September. 

St. Clair himself was broken in health ; he was a 
sick, weak, elderly man, high-minded, and zealous 
to do his duty, but totally unfit for the terrible respon- 
sibilities of such an expedition against such foes. 
The troops were of WTetched stuff. There were two 
small regiments of regular infantry, the rest of the 
army being composed of six-months* levies and of 
militia ordered out for this particular campaign. The 
pay was contemptible, each private being given 
three dollars a month ; while the lieutenants received 
twenty-two, the captains thirty, and the colonels sixty 
dollars. Most of the recruits were hurried into a can’- 
paign against peculiarl3^ formidable foes before they 
had acquired the rudiments of a soldier’s training, or 
even understood wffiat woodcraft meant. The officers 
were men of courage ; but they were utterly untrained 
themselves, and had no time in which to train their 
men. Harmar had learned a bitter lesson the pre- 
^'eding year ; he knew well what Indians could do, and 
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what raw troops could not ; and he insisted with em- 
phasis that the only possible outcome to St. Clair’s 
expedition was defeat. 

As the raw troops straggled to Pittsburg they were 
shipped down the Ohio to Fort Washington ; and St. 
Clair made the headquarters of his army at a new fort 
some twenty-five miles northward, which he christened 
Fort Hamilton. During September the army slowy 
assembled ; two small regiments of regulars, two of six- 
months’ levies, a number of Kentucky militia, a few 
cavalry, and a couple of small batteries of light guns. 
After wearisome delays, due mainly to the utter inefid- 
ciency of the quartermaster and contractor, the start 
for the Indian towns was made on October the 4th. 
On October 13th a halt was made to build another little 
fort, christened in honor of Jefferson. There were 
further delays, caused by the wretched management 
of the commissariat department, and the march was 
not resumed until the 24th, the numerous sick being 
left in Fort Jefferson. Then the army once more stum- 
bled northward through the wilderness. 

There was Indian sign, old and new, all through the 
woods ; and the scouts and stragglers occasionally inter- 
changed shots with small parties of braves, and now 
and then lost a man, killed or captured. It was there- 
fore certain that the savages knew every movement 
of the army, which, as it slowly neared the Miami 
towns, was putting itself within easy striking range 
of the most formidable Indian confederacy in the 
Northwest. The density of the forest was such that 
onl3’ the utmost watchfulness could prevent the foe 
from approaching within arm’s length unperceived. It 
behooved St. Clair to be on his guard, and he had 
been warned by Washington, who had never forgotten 
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the scenes of Braddock’s defeat, of the danger of a 
surprise. But St. Clair was broken down by the worry 
and by continued sickness; time and again it was 
doubtful whether he could so much as stay with the 
army. The second in command, Major-General Rich- 
ard Butler, was also sick most of the time ; and, like 
St, Clair, he possessed none of the qualities of leader- 
ship save courage. The whole burden fell on the Ad- 
jutant-General, Colonel Winthrop Sargent, an old 
Revolutionary soldier, who showed ability of a good 
order; yet in the actual arrangements for battle he 
was, of course, unable to remedy the blunders of his 
superiors. 

St. Clair should have covered his front and flanks for 
miles around with scouting parties ; but he rarely sent 
any out, and, thanks to letting the management of 
those who did go devolve on his subordinates, and to 
not having their reports made to him in person, he de- 
rived no benefit from what they saw. He had twenty 
Chickasaws with him ; but he sent these off* on an 
extended trip, lost touch of them entirely, and never 
saw them again until after the battle. He did not 
seem to realize that he was himself in danger of at- 
tack. When some fifty miles or so from the Miami 
towns, on the last day of October, sixty of the militia 
deserted ; and he actually sent back after them one of 
his two regular regiments, thus weakening by one 
half the only trustworthy portion of his force. 

On November 3d the army, now reduced by deser- 
tions to a total of about fourteen hundred men, camped 
on the eastern fork of the Wabash, high up, where it 
was but twenty yards wide. There was snow on the 
ground and the little pools were skimmed with ice. 
The camp was on a narrow rise of ground, where the 
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troops were cramped together, the artillery and most 
of the horse in the middle. On both flanks, and along 
most of the rear, the ground was low and wet. All 
around, the wintry woods lay in frozen silence. In 
front the militia were thrown across the creek, and 
nearly a quarter of a mile beyond the rest of the troops. 
Parties of Indians were seen during the afternoon, and 
they skulked around the lines at night, so that the 
sentinels frequently fired at them ; yet neither St. Clair 
nor Butler took any adequate measures to ward off the 
impending blow. 

Next morning the men were under arms, as usual, 
by dawn, St. Clair intending to throw up entrench- 
ments and then make a forced march in light order 
against the Indian towns. But he was forestalled. 
Soon after sunrise, just as the men were dismissed from 
parade, a sudden assault was made upon the militia, 
who lay unprotected beyond the creek. The unex- 
pectedness and fury of the onset, the heavy firing, and 
the appalling whoops and yells of the throngs of 
painted savages threw the militia in disorder. After a 
few moments' resistance they broke and fled in wild 
panic to the camp of the regulars, among whom they 
drove in a frightened herd, spreading dismay and 
confusion. 

A furious battle followed. After the first onset the 
Indians fought in silence, no sound coming from them 
save the incessant rattle of their fire, as they crept from 
log to log, from tree to tree, ever closer and closer. 
The soldiers stood in close order, in the open ; their 
musketry and artillery fire made a tremendous noise, 
but did little damage to a foe they could hardly see. 
Now and then, through the hanging smoke, terrible 
figures fiitted, painted black and red, the feathers of 
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the hawk and eagle braided in their long scalp-locks ; 
but save for these glimpses, the soldiers knew the pre- 
sence of their sombre enemy only from the fearful 
rapidity with which their comrades fell dead and 
wounded in the ranks. 

The Indians fought with the utmost boldness and 
ferocity, and with the utmost skill and caution. Un- 
der cover of the smoke of the heavy but harmless fire 
from the army they came up so close that they shot the 
troops down as hunters slaughter a herd of standing 
buffalo. Watching their chance, they charged again 
and again with the tomahawk, gliding into close quar- 
ters while their bewildered foes were still blindly firing 
into the smoke-shrouded woods. 

At first the army as a whole fought firmly. The 
officers behaved very well, cheering and encouraging 
their men ; but they were the special targets of the In- 
dians, and fell rapidly. St. Clair and Butler by their 
cool fearlessness in the hour of extreme peril made some 
amends for their shortcomings as commanders. St. 
Clair's clothes were pierced by eight bullets, but he 
was himself untouched. General Butler had his arm 
broken early in the fight, but he continued to walk to 
and fro along the line until he was mortally wounded, 
when he was carried to the middle of the camp, where 
he sat propped up by knapsacks. Men and horses 
were falling around him at every moment. 

Instead of being awed by the bellowing artillery, the 
Indians made the gunners a special object of attack. 
Man after man was picked off, until almost all were 
slain or disabled. The artiller}" was thus almost 
silenced, and the Indians, emboldened by success, 
swarmed forward and seized the guns, while at the 
same time a part of the left wing of the army began to 
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shrink back. But the Indians were now on compara- 
tively open ground, where the regulars could see them 
and get at them ; and under St. Clair’s own leadership 
the troops rushed fiercely at the savages, with fixed 
bayonets, and drove them back to cover. By this time 
the confusion and disorder were great ; while from 
every hollow and grass patch, from behind every stump 
and tree and fallen log, the Indians continued their 
fire. Again and again the ofidcers led forward the 
troops in bayonet charges ; and at first the men fol- 
lowed them with a will. Each charge seemed for a 
moment to be successful, the Indians rising in swarms 
and running in headlong flight from the bayonets. 
The men, however, were too clumsy and ill-trained in 
forest warfare to overtake their fleet, half-naked antag- 
onists. The latter, though they fled, came back as 
they pleased ; and they were only visible when raised 
by a charge. 

Among the packhorsemen were some who were ac- 
customed to the use of the rifle and to life in the 
woods ; and these fought w^l. One, named Benjamin 
Van Cleve, kept a journal, in which he described what 
he saw of the fight. He had no gun, but five minutes 
after the firing began he saw a soldier near him with 
his arm swinging useless, and he borrowed the 
wounded man’s musket and cartridges. The smoke 
had settled to within three feet of the ground, so he 
knelt, covering himself behind a tree, and only fired 
when he saw an Indian’s head, or noticed one running 
from cover to cover. He fired away all his ammuni- 
tion, and the bands of his musket flew off ; he picked 
up another just as two levy officers ordered a charge, 
and followed the charging party at a run. By this 
time the battalions were broken, and only some thirty 
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men followed the officers. The Indians fled before the 
bayonets until they reached a ravine, where the^- halted 
behind an impenetrable tangle of fallen logs. The 
soldiers also halted and were speedily swept awa}^ by 
the fire of the Indians, whom they could not reach ; 
but Van Cleve, showing his skill as a woodsman, cov- 
ered himself behind a small tree, and gave back shot 
for shot until all his ammunition was gone ; then he ran 
at full speed back to camp. Here he found that the 
artillery had been taken and re-taken again and again. 
Stricken men lay in heaps everywhere, and the charg- 
ing troops were once more driving the Indians across 
the creek in front of the camp. 

No words can paint the hopelessness and horror of 
such a struggle as that in which the soldiers were en- 
gaged. They were hemmed in by foes who showed no 
mercy and whose blows they could in no way return. 
For two hours or so the troops kept up a slowly lessen- 
ing resistance ; but by degrees their hearts failed. The 
wounded had been brought towards the middle of the 
lines, where the baggage and tents W’ere, and an ever- 
growing proportion of unwounded men joined them. 
In vain the officers tried, by encouragement, by jeers, 
by blows, to drive them back to the fight. They were 
unnerved. 

There was but one thing to do. If possible the rem- 
nant of the army must be saved, and it could only be 
saved by instant flight, even at the cost of abandoning 
the wounded. The broad road by which the army had 
advanced was the only line of retreat. The artillery 
had already" been spiked and abandoned. On one of 
the few horses still left, St. Clair mounted. He gath- 
ered together those fragments of the different battalions 
which contained the men who still kept heart and head, 
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and ordered them to charge and regain the road from 
which the savages had cut them off. Repealed orders 
were necessary before some of the men could be roused 
from their stupor sufficiently to follow the charging 
party ; and they were only induced to move when told 
that it was to retreat. 

At the head of the column, the coolest and boldest 
men drew up ; and they fell on the Indians with such 
fury as to force them back well beyond the road. This 
made an opening through which, said Van Cleve, the 
packer, the rest of the troops “ pressed like a drove of 
bullocks.’’ The Indians were surprised by the vigor 
of the charge, and puzzled as to its object. They 
opened out on both sides and half the men had gone 
through before they fired more than a chance shot or 
two. Then they fell on the rear, and began a hot 
pursuit. St. Clair sent his aide to the front to keep 
order, but neither he nor anyone else could check the 
flight. Major Clark tried to rally his battalion to 
cover the retreat, but he was killed and the effort 
abandoned. 

There never was a wilder rout. As soon as the men 
began to run, and realized that in flight there lay some 
hope of safety, they broke into a stampede which soon 
became uncontrollable. Horses, soldiers, and the few 
camp followers and women who had accompanied the 
army were all mixed together. Neither command nor 
example had the slightest weight ; the men were aban- 
doned to the terrible selfishness of utter fear. They 
threw away their weapons as they ran. They thought 
of nothing but escape, and fled in a huddle, the stronger 
and the few who had horses trampling their way to the 
front through the old, the weak, and the wounded ; 
while behind them raged the Indian tomahawk. St. 
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Clair, himself, tried to stem the torrent of fugitives ; 
but he failed, being swept forward by the crowd. 

Among Van Cleve’s fellow packers were his uncle 
and a young man named Bonham, who w^as his close 
and dear friend. The uncle was shot in the wrist, the 
ball lodging near his shoulder ; but he escaped. Bon- 
ham, just before the retreat began, was shot through 
both hips, so that he could not walk. Young Van 
Cleve got him a horse, on which he was with dif&culty 
mounted ; then, as the flight began, the two separated. 
Bonham rode until the pursuit had almost ceased ; then, 
weak and crippled, he was thrown off his horse and 
slain. Meanwhile Van Cleve ran steadily on foot. By 
the time he had gone two miles most of the mounted 
men had passed him. A boy, on the point of falling 
from exhaustion, now begged his help ; and the kind- 
hearted backwoodsman seized the lad and pulled him 
along nearly two miles farther, when he himself became 
so worn out that he nearly fell. There were still two 
horses in the rear, one carrying three men, and one 
two ; and behind the latter Van Cleve, summoning his 
strength, threw the boy, who escaped. Nor did Van 
Cleve’ s pity for his fellows cease with this ; for he 
stopped to tie his handkerchief around the knee of a 
wounded man. His violent exertions gave him a cramp 
in both thighs, so that he could barely walk ; and in 
consequence the strong and active passed him until he 
was within a hundred yards of the rear, where the In- 
dians were tomahawking the old and the wounded 
men. So close were they that for a moment his heart 
sunk in despair ; but he threw off his shoes ; the touch 
of the cold ground seemed to revive him ; and he again 
began to trot forward. He got around a bend in the 
road, passing half a dozen other fugitives ; and long 
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afterwards he told how well he remembered thinking 
that it would be some time before they would all be 
massacred and his own turn come. However, at this 
point the pursuit ceased, and a few miles farther on he 
had gained the middle of the flying troops, and like 
them came to a walk. He fell in with a queer group, 
consisting of the sole remaining officer of the artillery^ 
an infantry corporal, and a woman called Red-headed 
Nance. Both of the latter were crying, the corporal 
for the loss of his wife, the woman for the loss of her 
child. The worn out officer hung on the corporal’s 
arm, while Van Cleve “ carried his fusee and accoutre- 
ments and led Nance ; and in this sociable way arrived 
at Fort Jefferson a little after sunset.’’ 

Before reaching Fort Jefferson the wretched army en- 
countered the regular regiment which had been so un- 
fortunately detached a couple of days before the battle. 
The most severely wounded were left in the fort ; and 
then the flight was renewed, until the disorganized and 
half-armed rabble reached Fort Washington, and the 
mean log huts of Cincinnati. Six hundred and thirty 
men had been killed and over two hundred and eighty 
wounded ; less than five hundred, only about a third 
of the whole numt^er engaged in the battle, remained 
unhurt. The Indians were rich with the spoil. They 
got horses, tents, guns, axes, powder, clothing, and 
blankets — in short everything their hearts prized. 
Their loss was comparatively slight ; it may not have 
been one twentieth that of the whites. They did not 
at the moment follow up their victory, each band going 
off with its own share of the booty. But the triumph was 
so overwhelming, and the reward so great, that the war 
spirit received a great impetus in all the tribes. The 
bands of warriors that marched against the frontier 
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were more numerous, more formidable, and bolder than 
ever. 

When the remnant of the defeated army reached the 
banks of the Ohio, St. Clair sent his aide, Denny, to 
carry the news to Philadelphia, at that time the national 
capital. The river was swollen, there were incessant 
snow-storms, and ice formed heavily, so that it took 
twenty days of toil and cold before Denny reached 
Wheeling and got horses. For ten days more he rode 
over the bad winter roads, reaching Philadelphia with 
the evil tidings on the evening of December 19th. It 
was thus six weeks after the defeat of the army be- 
fore the news was brought to the anxious Federal 
authorities. 

The young oflBcer called first on the Secretary of 
War ; but as soon as the Secretary realized the impor- 
tance of the information he had it conveyed to the 
President. Washington was at dinner, with some 
guests, and was called from the table to listen to the 
tidings of ill fortune. He returned with unmoved face, 
and at dinner, and at the reception which followed, he 
behaved with his usual stately courtesy to those whom 
he was entertaining, not so much as hinting at what 
he had heard. But when the last guest had gone, his 
pent-up wrath broke forth in one of those fits of vol- 
canic fury which sometimes shattered his iron outward 
calm. Walking up and down the room he burst out in 
wild regret for the rout and disaster, and bitter invec- 
tive against St. Clair, reciting how, in that very room, 
he had wished the unfortunate commander success and 
honor and had bidden him above all things beware of 
a surprise. “ He went off with that last solemn warn- 
ing thrown into his ears,’’ spoke Washington, as he 
strode to and fro, “ and yet to suffer that army to be 
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cut to pieces, hacked, butchered, tomahawked, by 
surprise, the very thing I guarded him against ! 
God, O God, he ’s worse than a murderer ! How can 
he answer to his country ! Then, calming himself 
by a mighty effort : “ General St. Clair shall have jus^ 
tice. ... he shall have full justice.'* And St. 
Clair did receive full justice, and mercy too, from both 
Washington and Congress. For the sake of his cour- 
age and honorable character they held him guiltless of 
the disaster for which his lack of capacity as a general 
was so largely accountable. 


C to 



CHAPTER XXI 


MAD ANTHONY WAYNE ; AND THE FIGHT OP THE 
FAEEEN TIMBERS, 1792-1795. 

T he United States Government was almost as 
much demoralized by St. Clair’s defeat as was 
St. Clair’s own army. There was little national glory 
or reputation to be won even by a successful Indian 
war ; while defeat was a serious disaster to a govern- 
ment which was as yet far from firm in its seat. The 
Eastern people were lukewarm about a war in which 
they had no direct interest ; and the foolish frontiers- 
men, instead of backing up the administration, railed 
at it. Under such conditions the national administra- 
tion, instead of at once redoubling its efforts to ensure 
success by shock of arms, was driven to the ignoble 
necessity of yet again striving for a hopeless peace. 

In pursuance of their timidly futile policy of friendli- 
ness, the representatives of the National Government, 
in the spring of 1792, sent peace envoys, with a flag of 
truce, to the hostile tribes. The unfortunate ambassa- 
dors thus chosen for sacrifice were Colonel John Har- 
din, the gallant but ill-starred leader of Kentucky 
horse; and a Federal officer, Major Alexander True- 
man. In June they started towards the hostile towns, 
with one or two companions, and soon fell in with 
some Indians, who on being shown the white flag, and 
informed of the object of their visit, received them with 
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every appearance of good will. But this was merely a 
mask. A few hours later the treacherous savages sud- 
denly fell upon and slew the messengers of peace. The 
Indians never punished the treachery ; and when the 
chiefs wrote to Washington, they mentioned with cool 
indifference that “ you sent us at different times differ- 
ent speeches, the bearers whereof our foolish young 
men killed on their way.” 

In spite of the murder of the flag-of-truce men, re- 
newed efforts were made to secure a peace by treaty. 
In the fall of 1792 Rufus Putnam, on behalf of the 
United States, succeeded in concluding a treaty with 
the Wabash and Illinois tribes, which at least served 
to keep many of their young braves out of actual hos- 
tilities. In the following spring three commissioners 
— Benjamin Lincoln, Beverly Randolph, and Timothy 
Pickering, all men of note, — were sent to persuade the 
Miami tribes and their allies to agree to a peace. 

In May, 1793, the commissioners went to Niagara, 
where they hdd meetings with various Iroquois chiefs 
and exchanged friendly letters with the British ofl&cers 
of the posts, who assured them that they would help in 
the effort to conclude a peace. Captain Brant, the Iro- 
quois chief, acted as spokesman for a deputation of the 
hostile Indians from the Miami, where a great council 
was being held, at which not only the northwestern 
tribes, but the Five Nations, were in attendance. The 
commissioners then sailed to the Detroit River, having 
first sent home a strong remonstrance against the activ- 
ity displayed by the new commander on the Ohio, 
Wayne, whose vigorous measures, they said, had 
angered the Indians and were considered by the British 
“ unfair and unwarrantable.” 

But at Detroit they found they could do nothing. 
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Brant and tlie Iroquois urged the northwestern tribes 
not to yield any point, and promised them help, telling 
the British agent, McKee, evidently to his satisfaction, 
“ we came here not only to assist with our advice, but 
other ways, ... we came here with arms in our 
hands” ; and they insisted that the country belonged 
to the confederated tribes in common, and so could not 
be surrendered save by all. They refused to con- 
sider any proposition which did not acknowledge the 
Ohio as the boundary between them and the United 
States ; and so, towards the end of August, the com- 
missioners returned to report their failure. The final 
solution of the problem was thus left to the sword of 
Wayne. 

Major General Anthony Wayne, a Pennsylvanian, 
had been chosen to succeed St. Clair in the command 
of the army ; and on him devolved the task of wrest- 
ing victory from the formidable forest tribes, fighting 
in the almost impenetrable wilderness of their own 
country". Of all men, he was the best fitted for the 
work. In the Revolutionary War no other general 
won such a reputation for hard fighting, and for 
dogged courage. By experience he had grown to add 
caution to his dauntless energy. Once, after the bat- 
tle of Brandywine, when he had pushed close to the 
enemy, with his usual fearless sdf-confidence, he was 
surprised in a night attack by the equally daring 
British general Grey, and his brigade was severely 
punished with the bayonet. It was a lesson he never 
forgot ; it did not in any way abate his self-reliance or 
his fiery ardor, but it taught him the necessity of fore- 
thought, of thorough preparation, and of ceaseless 
watchfulness. A few days later he led the assault at 

Germantown, driving the Hessians before him with 

*4 
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the bayonet. This was always his favorite weapon ; 
he had the utmost faith in coming to close quarters, 
and he trained his soldiers to trust the steel. At Mon- 
mouth he turned the fortunes of the day by his stub- 
born and successful resistance to the repeated bayonet 
charges of the Guards and Grenadiers. His greatest 
stroke was the storming of Stony Point, where in per- 
son he led the midnight rush of his troops over the 
walls of the British fort. He fought with his usual 
hardihood against Cornwallis ; and at the close of the 
Revolutionary War he made a successful campaign 
against the Creeks in Georgia. During this campaign 
the Creeks one night tried to surprise his camp, and 
attacked with resolute ferocity, putting to flight some 
of the troops ; but Wayne rallied them and sword in 
hand he led them against the savages, who were over- 
thrown and driven from the field. 

As soon as Wayne reached the Ohio, in June, 1792, 
he set about reorganizing the army. He had as a 
nucleus the remnant of St. Clair's beaten forces ; and 
to this were speedily added hundreds of recruits en- 
listed under new legislation by Congress, and shipped 
to him as fast as the recruiting officers could send 
them. Only rigorous and long-continued discipline 
and exercise under a commander both stem and capa- 
ble, could turn such men into soldiers fit for the work 
Wayne had before him. He saw this at once, and 
realized that a premature movement meant nothing but 
another defeat ; and he began by careful and patient 
labor to turn his horde of raw recruits into a compact 
and efficient army, which he might use with his cus- 
tomary energy and decision. When he took command 
of the army — or “ Legion,"' as he preferred to call it 
— the one stipulation he made was that the campaign 
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should not begin until his ranks were full and his men 
thoroughly disciplined. 

Towards the end of the summer of 1792 he established 
his camp on the Ohio, about twenty-seven miles below 
Pittsburg. He drilled both ofidcers and men with 
unwearied patience, and gradually the officers became 
able to do the drilling themselves, while the men 
acquired the soldierly self-confidence of veterans. As 
the new recruits came in, they found themselves with 
an army which was rapidly learning how to manoeuvre 
with precision, to obey orders unhesitatingly, and to 
look forward eagerly to a battle with the foe. Through- 
out the winter Wayne kept at work, and by the spring 
he had under him twenty-five hundred regular soldiers 
who were already worthy to be trusted in a campaign. 

In May, 1793, he brought his army down the Ohio to 
Fort Washington (Cincinnati), and near it he estab- 
lished a camp which he diristened Hobson’s Choice. 
Here he was forced to wait the results of the fruitless 
negotiations carried on by the United States Peace 
Commissioners, and it was not until about the ist of 
October that he was given permission to begin the 
campaign. Even when he was allowed to move his 
army forward, he was fettered by injunctions not to 
run any risks. Accordingly he shifted his army to a 
place some eighty miles north of Cincinnati, where he 
encamped for the winter, building a place of strength 
which he named Greeneville in honor of his old com- 
rade in arms, General Greene. He sent forward a 
strong detachment of his troops to the site of St. 
Clair’s defeat, where they built a post which was 
named Fort Recovery. The discipline of the army 
steadily improved, though now and then a soldier 
deserted. 
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In the spring of 1794, as soon as the ground was dry^ 
Wayne prepared to advance towards the hostile towns 
and force a decisive battle. The mounted riflemen of 
Kentucky, who had been sent home at the beginning 
of winter, again joined him. Among these was Captain 
William Clark, brother of George Rogers Clark, and 
afterwards one of the two famous explorers who first 
crossed the continent to the Pacific. In May he was 
sent from Fort Washington with twenty dragoons and 
sixty infantry to escort 700 packhorses to Greeneville. 
When he was eighteen miles from Fort Washington, 
Indians attacked his van, driving off a few pack-horses; 
but Clark brought up his men from the rear and after 
a smart skirmish put the savages to flight. 

On the last day of June a determined assault was 
made by the Indians on Fort Recovery, which was gar* 
risoned by about two hundred men. Over two thou- 
sand warriors, all told, streamed down through the 
woods in long columns, and silently neared the fort 
Here they found camped close to the walls a party of 
fifty dragoons and ninety riflemen that had escorted a 
brigade of pack-horses from Greeneville the day before, 
and were about to return with the unladen pack-horses. 
But soon after daybreak the Indians rushed their camp. 
Against such overwhelming numbers no effective resist- 
ance could be made. After a few moments’ fight the 
men broke and ran to the fort, losing nineteen killed 
and as many wounded, together with two hundred 
pack-horses. 

The Indians, flushed with success and rendered over- 
confident by their immense superiority in numbers, 
made a rush at the fort, hoping to carry it by storm. 
They were beaten back at once with severe loss ; for in 
such work they were no match for their foes. They 
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then surrounded the fort, kept up a harmless fire all 
day, and renewed it the following morning. In the 
night they bore off their dead, finding them with the 
help of torches ; eight or ten of those nearest the fort 
they could not get. They then drew off and marched 
back to the Miami towns. At least twenty-five of them 
had been killed, and a great number wounded. They 
were much disheartened at the check, and the Upper 
Lake Indians began to go home. 

Three weeks after the successful defence of Port Re- 
covery, Wayne was joined by a large force of mounted 
volunteers from Kentucky, under General Scott ; and 
on July 27th he set out towards the Miami towns. The 
Indians who watched his march brought word to the 
British that his army went twice as far in a day as St. 
Clair’s, that he kept his scouts well out and his troops 
always in open order and ready for battle ; that he ex- 
ercised the greatest precaution to avoid an ambush or 
surprise, and that every night the camps of the differ- 
ent regiments were surrounded by breastworks of fallen 
trees so as to render a sudden assault hopeless. 

Wayne showed his capacity as a commander by the 
use he made of his spies or scouts. It was on the fierce 
backwoods riflemen that he chiefly relied for news of 
the Indians ; and they served him well. As skilful 
and hardy as the red warriors, much better marksmen, 
and even more daring, they took many scalps, harrying 
the hunting parties, and hanging on the outskirts of 
the big wigwam villages. They captured and brought 
in Indian after Indian, from whom Wayne got valua- 
ble information. 

With his advance effectually covered by his scouts, 
and his army guarded by his own ceaseless vigilance, 
Wayne marched without opposition to the confluence 
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of the Glaize and the Maumee, where the hostile In- 
dian villages began, and whence they stretched to be- 
low the British fort. The savages were taken by 
surprise and fled without offering opposition ; while 
Wayne halted, on August 8th, and spent a week in 
building a strong log stockade, with four good block- 
houses as bastions ; he christened the work Fort 
Defiance. The Indians had cleared and tilled immense 
fields, and the troops revelled in the fresh vegetables 
and ears of roasted com, and enjoyed the rest, for dur- 
ing the march the labor of cutting a road through 
the thick forest had been very severe, while the water 
was bad and the mosquitoes were exceedingly trouble- 
some. 

From Fort Defiance Wayne sent a final offer of peace 
to the Indians, summoning them at once to send depu- 
ties to meet him. The letter was carried by Christo- 
pher Miller, and a Shawnee prisoner ; and in it Wayne 
explained that Miller was a Shawnee by adoption, 
whom his soldiers had captured “six months since/* 
while the Shawnee warrior had been taken but a couple 
of days before ; and he warned the Indians that he had 
seven Indian prisoners, who had been well treated, but 
who would be put to death if Miller were harmed. 
The Indians did not molest Miller, but sought to obtain 
delay, and would give no definite answer ; whereupon 
Wayne advanced against them, having laid waste and 
destroyed all their villages and fields. 

His army marched on the 15th, and on the i8th 
reached Roche du Bout, by the Maumee Rapids, only a 
few miles from the British fort. Next day was spent 
in building a rough breastwork to protect the stores and 
baggage and in reconnoitring the Indian position, 
which was dose to the British. 
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On August 20, 1794, Wayne marched to battle 
against the Indians. They lay about six miles down 
the river, near the British fort, in a place known as the 
Fallen Timbers, because there the thick forest had been 
overturned by a whirlwind, and the dead trees lay piled 
across one another in rows. All the baggage was left 
behind in the breastwork, with a sufficient guard. The 
army numbered about three thousand men ; two thou- 
sand were regulars, and there were a thousand mounted 
volunteers from Kentucky under General Scott. 

The army marched down the left or north branch of 
the Maumee. A small force of mounted volunteers — 
Kentucky militia — ^were in front. On the right flank 
the squadron of dragoons, the regular cavalry, marched 
next to the river. The infantry were formed in two 
long lines, the second some little distance behind the 
first; the left of the first line being continued by 
the companies of regular riflemen and light troops. 
Scott, with the body of the mounted volunteers, was 
thrown out on the left with instructions to turn the 
flank of the Indians, thus efiectually preventing them 
from performing a similar feat at the expense of the 
Americans. 

The Indians stretched in a line nearly two miles 
long at right angles to the river, and began the battle 
confidently enough. They attacked and drove in the 
volunteers who were in advance and the firing then be- 
gan along the entire front. But their success was 
momentary. Wayne ordered the first line of the in- 
fantry to advance with trailed arms, so as to rouse the 
savages from their cover, then to fire into their backs at 
close range, and to follow them hard with the bayonet, 
so as to give them no time to load. The regular cavalry 
were directed to charge the left flank of the enemy; 
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for Wayne had determined '‘to put the horse-hoof on 
the moccasin.” Both orders were executed with spirit 
and vigor. 

It would have been difficult to find more unfavorable 
ground for cavalry ; nevertheless the dragoons rode 
against their foes at a gallop, with broadswords swing- 
ing, the horses dodging in and out among the trees and 
jumping the fallen logs. They received a fire at close 
quarters which emptied a dozen saddles, both captains 
being shot down ; but they burst among the savages at 
full speed, and routed them in a moment. 

At the same time the first line of the infantry charged 
with equal impetuosity and success. The Indians de- 
livered one volley and were then roused from their 
hiding-places with the bayonet ; as they fled they were 
shot down, and if they attempted to halt they were at 
once assailed and again driven with the bayonet. They 
could make no stand at all, and the battle was won 
with ease. So complete was the success that only the 
first line of regulars was able to take part in the fight- 
ing ; the second line, and Scott's horse-riflemen on the 
left, in spite of their exertions, were unable to reach the 
battle-field imtil the Indians were driven from it ; 
“there not being a sufficiency of the enemy for the 
Legion to play on,” wrote Clark. The entire action 
lasted under forty minutes. Less than a thousand of 
the Americans were actually engaged. They pursued 
the beaten and fleeing Indians for two miles, the 
cavalry halting only when under the walls of the British 
fort. 

Thirty-three of the Americans were killed and one 
hundred wounded. The Indians lost two or three 
times as many. It was the most complete and impor- 
tant victory ever gained over the northwestern Indians 
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during the forty years’ warfare to which it put an end ; 
and it was the onlj" considerable pitched battle in which 
they lost more than their foes. They suffered heavily 
among their leaders; no less than eight Wyandot 
chiefs were slain. 

From the fort the British had seen, with shame and 
anger, the rout of their Indian allies. Their comman- 
der wrote to Wayne to demand his intentions. Wayne 
responded that he thought they were made sufficiently 
evident by his successful battle with the savages. 
The Englishman wrote in resentment of this curt reply, 
complaining that Wayne’s soldiers had approached 
within pistol-shot of the fort, and threatening to fire 
upon them if the offence was repeated. Wayne re- 
sponded by summoning him to abandon the fort ; a 
summons which he of course refused to heed. Wayne 
then gave orders to destroy eveiy^thing up to the very 
walls of the fort, and his commands were carried out to 
the letter; not only were the Indian villages burned 
and their crops cut down, but all the houses and 
buildings of the British agents and traders, including 
McKee’s, were levelled to the ground. The British 
commander did not dare to interfere or make good his 
threats ; nor, on the other hand, did Wayne dare to 
storm the fort, which was well built and heavily armed. 

After completing his work of destruction Wayne 
marched his army back to Fort Defiance. Here he 
was obliged to halt for over a fortnight while he sent 
back to Fort Recovery for provisions. He employed 
the time in work on the fort, which he strengthened so 
that it would stand an attack by a regular army. 

On September 14th the Legion started westward to- 
wards the Miami towns at the junction of the St. 
Mary’s and St. Joseph rivers, the scene of Harmar’s 
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disaster. In four days the towns were reachedj the 
Indians being too cowed to offer resistance. Here the 
army spent six weeks, burned the towns and destroyed 
the fields and stores of the hostile tribes, and built a 
fort which was christened Fort Wayne. The mounted 
volunteers grew mutinous, but were kept in order by 
their commander, Scott, a rough, capable backwoods 
soldier. Their term of service at length expired and 
they were sent home ; and the regulars of the Legion, 
leaving a garrison at Fort Wayne, marched back to 
Greeneville, and reached it on November 2d, just 
three months and six days after they started from it on 
their memorable and successful expedition. Wayne 
had shown himself the best general ever sent to war 
with the northwestern Indians ; and his victorious 
campaign was the most noteworthy ever carried on 
against them, for it brought about the first lasting 
peace on the border. It was one of the most striking 
and weighty feats in the winning of the West. 

The battle of the Fallen Timbers opened the eyes of 
the Indians to the fact that, though the British would 
urge them to fight, and would secretly aid them, yet in 
the last resort the King’s troops would not come to 
their help by proceeding to actual war. Accordingly 
all their leaders recognized that it was time to make 
peace. 

In November the Wyandots from Sandusky sent am- 
bassadors to Wayne at Greeneville. Wayne spoke to 
them with his usual force and frankness. He told them 
he pitied them for their folly in listening to the British, 
who were very glad to urge them to fight and to give 
them ammunition, but who had neither the power nor 
the inclination to help them, when the time of trial 
came; that hitherto the Indians had felt only the 
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weight of his little finger, but that he would surely de- 
stroy all the tribes in the near future, if they did not 
make peace. They went away much surprised, and 
resolved on peace ; and the other tribes followed their 
example. 

This was followed in the summer of 1795 by the for- 
mal Treaty of Greeneville, at which Wayne, on behalf 
of the United States, made a definite peace with all the 
northwestern tribes. hTo less than eleven hundred and 
thirty Indians were present at the treaty grounds, in- 
cluding a full delegation from every hostile tribe. All 
solemnly covenanted to keep the peace; and they 
agreed to surrender to the whites all of what is now 
southern Ohio and southeastern Indiana, and various 
reservations elsewhere, as at Fort Wayne, Fort Defiance, 
Detroit, and Michilimackinac, the lands around the 
French towns, and the hundred and fifty thousand 
acres near the Falls of the Ohio, which had been allotted 
to Clark and his soldiers. The Government, in its 
turn, acknowledged the Indian title to the remaining 
territory, and agreed to pay the tribes annuities aggre- 
gating nine thousand five hundred dollars. All pris- 
oners on both sides were restored. 

Wayne had brought peace by the sword. It was the 
first time the border had been quiet for over a genera- 
tion ; and for fifteen years the quiet lasted unbroken. 
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THK purchase: OF LOUISIANA, 1803 

T he growth of the West was very rapid in the years 
immediately succeeding the peace with the In- 
dians and the treaties with England and Spain. As 
the settlers poured into what had been the Indian- 
haunted wilderness it speedily became necessary to cut 
it into political divisions. Kentucky had already been 
admitted as a State in 1792 ; Tennessee likewise became 
a State in 1796, and the Territory of Mississippi was 
organized in 1798 to include the country west of Geor- 
gia and south of Tennessee, which had been ceded by 
the Spaniards under Pinckney’s treaty. 

Statesmen and diplomats have some share in shaping 
the conditions under which a country is finally taken ; 
in the eye of history the}^ often usurp much more than 
their proper share ; but in reality they are able to bring 
matters to a conclusion only because adventurous set- 
tlers, in defiance or disregard of governmental action, 
have pressed forward into the longed-for land. The 
vital question as to whether the land shall be taken at 
all, upon no matter what terms, is answered not by the 
diplomats, but by the people themselves. The settlers 
had already thronged into the disputed territories or 
strenuously pressed forward against their boundaries. 

So it was with the acquisition of Louisiana, which 
was to be the next step in the winning of the West. 
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Jefferson, Livingston, and their fellow-statesmen and 
diplomats concluded the treaty which determined the 
manner in which it came into our possession ; but they 
did not really have much to do with fixing the terms 
even of this treaty ; for the Americans would have won 
the region in any event. The real history of the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana is the story of the great westward 
movement begun in 1769. 

The Spanish rulers realized fully that they were too 
weak effectively to cope with the Americans, and, as the 
pressure upon them grew ever heavier and more men- 
acing, they began to fear not only for Louisiana but also 
for Mexico. They clung tenaciously to all their pos- 
sessions ; but they were willing to sacrifice apart, if by 
so doing they could erect a barrier for the defence of 
the remainder. The needs of the Spaniards seemed to 
Napoleon his opportunity. By the bribe of a petty Ital- 
ian principality he persuaded the Bourbon King of 
Spain to cede Louisiana to the French, at the treaty of 
San Ildefonso, concluded in October, 1800. The ces- 
sion was agreed to by the Spaniards on the express 
pledge that the territory should not be transferred to 
any other power, and chiefly for the purpose of erect- 
ing a barrier which might stay the American advance, 
and protect the rest of the Spanish possessions. 

Every effort was made to keep the cession from being 
made public, and owing to various political complica- 
tions it was not consummated for a couple of years ; 
but meanwhile it was impossible to prevent rumors 
from going abroad, and the mere hint of such a project 
was enough to throw the West into a fever of excite- 
ment. 

Even Jefferson, the least warlike of presidents, could 
see that for France to take Louisiana meant war 
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with the United States sooner or later ; and as, above 
all things else, he desired peace he made eveiy effort to 
secure the coveted territory by purchase. 

It was, however, no argument of Jefferson’s or of the 
American diplomats, Livingston and Monroe, but the 
inevitable trend of events that finally brought about a 
change in Napoleon’s mind. The army he sent to 
Hayti wasted away by disease and in combat with the 
blacks, and thereby not only diminished the forces he 
intended to throw into Louisiana, but also gave him a 
terrible object lesson as to what the fate of these forces 
was certain ultimately to be. The attitude of England 
and Austria grew steadily more hostile, and his most 
trustworthy advisers impressed on Napoleon’s mind 
the steady growth of the Western-American communi- 
ties, and the implacable hostility with which they were 
certain to regard any power that seized or attempted to 
hold New Orleans. So Livingston was astonished to 
find that Napoleon had suddenly changed front, and 
that there was every prospect of gaining what for 
months had seemed impossible. For some time there 
was haggling over the terms. Napoleon, having once 
made up his mind to part with Louisiana, rapidly 
abated his demands ; and the cession was finally made 
for fifteen millions of dollars. 

Meanwhile in March, 1803, the French Prefect, 
Laussat, arrived to take possession of Louisiana for his 
own government. He had no idea that Napoleon in- 
tended to cede it to the United States. On the contrary, 
he showed that he regarded the French as the heirs, 
not only to the Spanish territory, but of the Spanish 
hostility to the Americans, and he made all his prepara- 
tions as if New Orleans was to become the centre of an 
tiggressive military government. There was much 
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friction between him and the Spanish officials ; he 
complained bitterly to the home government of the in- 
solence and intrigues of the Spanish party. He also 
portrayed in scathing terms the gross corruption of the 
Spanish authorities. 

Laussat soon discovered with chagrin that he was 
to turn the country over to the Americans almost 
immediately. This change in the French attitude 
greatly increased the friction with the Spaniaids. The 
Spanish home government was furious with indignation 
at Napoleon for having violated his word, and only the 
weakness of Spain prevented war between it and France. 
It was not until December i, 1803, that Laussat took 
final possession of the provinces. Twenty days after- 
wards he turned them over to the American authorities. 

Naturally there was a fertile field for seditious agita- 
tion in New Orleans, a city of mixed population, where 
the numerically predominant race felt a puzzled distrust 
for the nation of which it suddenly found itself an in- 
tegral part, and from past experience firmly believed 
in the evanescent nature of any political connection it 
might have, whether with Spain, France, or the United 
States. The Creoles murmured because they were not 
given the same privileges as American citizens in the 
old States, and yet showed themselves indifferent to 
such privileges as they were given. They were indig- 
nant because the National Government prohibited the 
importation of slaves into Louisiana, and for the mo- 
ment even the transfer thither of slaves from the old 
States. Representatives of the French and Spanish 
governments still remained in Louisiana, and by their 
presence and their words tended to keep alive a dis- 
affection for the United States Government. 

Furthermore, there already existed in New Orleans a 
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very peculiar class, later known as filibusters. They 
were men ready at any time to enter into any plot 
for armed conquest of one of the Spanish- American 
countries. They did not care in the least wha.t form 
the expedition took. They were willing to join the 
Mexican exiles in an effort to rouse Mexico to throw 
off the yoke of Spain, or to aid any province of Mexico 
to revolt from the rest, or to help the leaders of any de- 
feated faction who wished to try an appeal to arms. 

Under such conditions New Orleans, even more than 
the rest of the West, seemed to offer an inviting field 
for adventurers whose aim was both revolutionary and 
piratical. A particularly spectacular adventurer of this 
type now appeared in the person of Aaron Burr. His 
career had been striking. He had been Vice-President 
of the United States. He had lacked but one vote of 
being made President, when the election of 1800 was 
thrown into the House of Representatives. As friend or 
as enemy he had been thrown intimately and on equal 
terms with the greatest political leaders of the day. 
There was not a man in the country who did not know 
about the brilliant and unscrupulous party leader who 
had killed Hamilton, and who by a nearly successful 
intrigue had come within one vote of defeating Jeffer- 
son for the presidency. 

In New York Aaron Burr had shown himself as 
adroit as he was unscrupulous in the use of all the arts 
of the machine manager. In the State he was the 
leader of the Democratic party, which under his lead 
crushed the Federalists ; and as a reward he was given 
the second highest office in the nation. Then his open 
enemies and secret rivals all combined against him. 
He made an obstinate fight to hold his own ; but he 
was hopelessly beaten. Both his fortune and his local 
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political prestige were mined; he realized that his 
chance for a career in New York was over. 

He was, however, a statesman of national reputation ; 
and he turned his restless eyes toward the West, which 
for a score of years had seethed in a turmoil out of 
which it seemed that a bold spirit might make its own 
profit. He had already been obscurely connected with 
separatist intrigues in the Northeast ; and he deter- 
mined to embark in similar intrigues on an infinitely 
grander scale in the West and Southwest. 

It is small wonder that the conspiracy of which such 
a man was head should make a noise out of all propor- 
tion to its real weight. The conditions were such 
that if Burr journeyed west he was certain to attract 
universal attention and to be received with marked 
enthusiasm. No man of his prominence in national 
affairs had ever travelled through the wild new common- 
wealths on the Mississippi. The men who were found- 
ing states and building towns on the wreck of the 
conquered wilderness were sure to be flattered by the 
appearance of so notable a man among them, and to be 
impressed not only by his reputation, but by his 
charm of manner and brilliancy of intellect. 

But the time for separatist movements in the West 
had passed, while the time for arousing the West to 
the conquest of part of Spanish- America had hardly 
yet come. With the purchase of Louisiana all deep- 
lying causes of Western discontent had vanished. The 
West was prosperous, and was attached to the 
National Government. Its leaders might still enjoy a 
discussion with Burr or among themselves concerning 
separatist principles in the abstract, but nobody of any 
weight in the community would allow such plans bm 

those of Burr to be put into effect. 
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Burr’s career, however, was already ruinai. Jeffer- 
son had issued a proclamation for his arrest ; a’ id even 
before this, the fabric of the conspiracy had d umbled 
into shifting dust. There was no real support for Burr 
anywhere. All his plot had been but a dream ; at the 
last he could not do anything which justified, in even 
the smallest degree, the alarm and curiosity he had 
excited. He was put on trial for high treason, but he 
was acquitted on a technicality. 
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THE EXPLORERS OF ME FAR WEST, 1804-1807 

T he Far West, the West beyond the Mississippi, 
had been thrust on Jefferson, and given to the 
nation, by the rapid growth of the Old West, the West 
that lay between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi. 
The next step was to explore this territory thus newly 
added to the national domain, for nobody knew much 
about it. 

The first of several expeditions to explore this vast 
region was planned by Jefferson himself and author- 
ized by Congress. Nominally its purpose was to find 
out the most advantageous places for the establishment 
of trading stations with the Indian tribes ; but in 
reality it was purel)’ a voyage of exploration, planned 
with intent to ascend the Missouri to its head, and 
thence to cross the continent to the Pacific. The ex- 
plorers were carefully instructed to report upon the 
geography, physical characteristics, and zoology of 
the region traversed, as well as upon its wild human 
denizens. 

The two officers chosen to carr}- through the work 
belonged to families already honorably distinguished 
for service on the Western border. One was Captain 
Meriwether Lewis, representatives of whose family had 
served so prominently in Dunmore’s war; the other 
was Lieutenant William Clark, a younger brother of 
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George Rogers Clark. Clark had served with credit 
through Wayne’s campaigns, and had taken part in 
the victory of the Fallen Timbers. Lewis had seen 
his first service when he enlisted as a private in the 
forces which were marshalled to put down the whisky 
insurrection. Later he served under Clark in Wa3rne’s 
army. He had also been President Jefferson’s private 
secretary. 

The young officers started on their trip accompanied 
by twenty-seven men who intended to make the whole 
journey. Of this number one, the interpreter and in- 
cidentally the best hunter in the party, was a half- 
breed ; two were French voyageurs, one was a negro 
servant of Clark, nine were volunteers from Kentucky, 
and fourteen were regular soldiers. All, however, ex- 
cept the black slave, were enlisted in the army before 
starting, so that they might be kept under regular 
discipline. In addition to these twenty-seven men 
there were seven soldiers and nine voyageurs who 
started to go only to the Mandan villages on the 
Missouri, where the party intended to spend the first 
winter. They embarked in three large boats, abun- 
dantly supplied with arms, powder, and lead, clothing, 
gifts for the Indians, and provisions. 

From St. Louis the explorers pushed off in May, 
1804, and soon began stemming the strong current of 
the muddy Missouri, to whose unknown sources they 
intended to ascend. For two or three weeks they 
occasionally passed faftns and hamlets — the most im- 
portant being St. Charles, where the people were all 
Creoles. The explorers in their journal commented 
upon the good temper and vivacity of these habitants^ 
but dwelt on the shiftlessness they displayed and their 
readiness to sink back towards savagery, although 
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they were brave and hardy enough. The next most 
considerable town was peopled mainly by Americans ; 
while the last squalid little village they passed claimed 
as one of its occasional residents old Daniel Boone 
himself. 

As the party gradually worked its way northwest- 
ward, it began to come upon those characteristic 
animals of the Great Plains — the buffalo and elk in 
astounding numbers ; the pronghomed antelope, the 
blacktail deer, the coyotes, whose uncanny wailing 
after nightfall varied the sinister baying of the gray 
wolves ; and notably the prairie dogs, whose populous 
villages awakened the lively curiosity of I^wis and 
Clark. 

In their note-books the two captains faithfully de- 
scribed all these new animals and all the strange sights 
they saw in a narrative singularly accurate and entirely 
free from boastfulness and exaggeration. But what was 
of greater importance, the two young captains kept 
good discipline among the men ; they never hesitated 
to punish severely any wrong-doer; but they were 
never over-severe ; and as they did their full part otthe 
work, and ran all the risks and suffered all the hard- 
ship exactly like the other members of the expedition, 
they were regarded by their followers with devoted af- 
fection, and were served with loyalty and cheerfulness. 

With all the Indian tribes the two explorers held 
councils, and distributed presents, especially medals, 
among the head chiefs and warriors, informing them 
of the transfer of the territory from Spain to the United 
States. The Indians all professed much satisfaction at 
the change, which of course they did not in the lesat 
understand, and for which they cared nothing. This 
easy acquiescence gave much groundless satisfaction to 
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Lewis and Clark, who further strove to make each 
tribe swear peace with its neighbors. After some hesi- 
tation the tribes usually consented to this, and as 
promptly went to war again, for in reality the Indians 
had only the vaguest idea as to what was meant by 
the ceremonies and the hoisting of the American 
flag. 

As the fall weather grew cold, the party reached the 
Mandan village, where they halted and went into camp 
for the winter, building huts and a stout stockade, 
which they christened Fort Mandan. 

In the spring of 1805, Lewis and Clark again started 
westward, first sending down-stream ten of their com- 
panions, to carry home the notes of their trip so far 
and a few valuable specimens. The party that started 
westward numbered thirty-two adults all told ; for one 
sergeant had died, and two or three persons had volun- 
teered at the Mandan villages, including a rather worth- 
less French “squaw-man,^’ with an intelligent Indian 
wife, whose baby was but a few weeks old. 

From the Little Missouri on to the head of the Mis- 
souri proper the explorers passed through a region lit- 
erally swarming with game. In their journals they 
dwelt continually on the innumerable herds they en- 
countered both while travelling up-stream and again 
the following year when they were returning. Ordi- 
narily all the kinds of game were very tame. Sometimes 
one of the many herds of elk that lay boldly, even at 
midday, on the sand-bars, or on the brush-covered 
points, would wait until the explorers were within 
twenty yards of them before starting. The buffalo 
would scarcely move out of the path at all, and the 
bulls sometimes, even when ammolested, threatened to 
assail the hunters. Once, on the return voyage, when 
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Clark was descending the Yellowstone River, a vast 
herd of buffalo, swimming and wading, plowed its way 
across the stream where it was a mile broad, in a col- 
umn so thick that the explorers had to draw up on 
shore and wait for an hour, until it passed by, before 
continuing their journey. Two or three times the ex- 
pedition was thus brought to a halt ; and as the buffalo 
were so plentiful, and so easy to kill, and as their flesh 
was very good, they were the mainstay for the explor- 
ers' table. Both going and returning this wonderful 
hunting country was a place of plenty. 

There was one kind of game which they at times 
found altogether too familiar. This was the grizzly 
bear. They found that the Indians greatly feared 
these bears, and after their first encounters they them- 
selves treated them with much respect. Again and 
again these huge bears attacked the explorers of their 
own accord, when neither molested nor threatened. 
They galloped after the hunters when they met them on 
horseback even in the open ; and they attacked them 
just as freely when they found them on foot. To go 
through the brush was dangerous; again and again 
one or another of the party was charged and forced to 
take to a tree, at the foot of which the bear sometimes 
mounted guard for hours before going off. When 
wounded, the beasts fought with desperate courage, and 
showed astonishing tenacity of life, charging any num- 
ber of assailants, and succumbing but slowly even to 
mortal wounds. In one case a bear that was on shore 
actually plunged into the water and swam out to at- 
tack one of the canoes as it passed. 

As they journeyed up-stream through the bright 
summer weather, though they worked hard, it was 
work of a kind which was but a long holiday. At 
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nightfall they camped by the boats on the river bank. 
Each day some of the party spent in hunting, eithei 
along the river-bottoms through the groves of cotton- 
woods with shimmering, rustling leaves, or away from 
the river where the sunny prairies stretched into seas 
of brown grass, or where groups of rugged hills stood, 
fantastic in color and outline, and with stunted pines 
growing on the sides of their steep ravines. The only 
real suffering was that which occasionally befell some- 
one who got lost, and was out for days at a time, until 
he exhausted all his powder and lead before finding the 
party. 

Fall had nearly come when they reached the head- 
waters of the Missouri. The end of the holiday-time 
was at hand, for they had before them the labor of 
crossing the great mountains so as to strike the head- 
waters of the Columbia. Their success at this point 
depended somewhat upon the Indian wife of the 
Frenchman who had joined them at Mandan. She 
had been captured from one of the Rocky Mountain 
tribes, and they relied on her as interpreter. Partly 
through her aid, and partly by their own exertions, 
they were able to find, and make friends with, a band 
of wandering Shoshones, from whom they got horses. 
Having cached their boats and most of their goods they 
started westward through the forest-clad passes of the 
Rockies, where the game was far less abundant than 
on the plains and far harder to kill. The work was 
hard, and the party suffered much from toil and hun- 
ger before they struck one of the tributaries of the 
Snake sufSciently low down to enable them once more 
to go by boat. 

They now met many Indians of various tribes, all of 
them very different from the Indians of the western 
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plains. At this time the Indians, both east and west 
of the Rockies, already owned numbers of horses. Al- 
though they had a few guns, they relied mainly on the 
spears and tomahawks, and the bows and arrows with 
which they had warred and hunted from time im- 
memorial. Around the mouth of the Columbia, how- 
ever, the explorers found that the Indians knew a good 
deal about the whites ; the river had been discovered 
by Captain Gray of Boston thirteen years before, and 
ships came there continually; while some of the Indian 
tribes were occasionally visited by traders from the 
British fur companies. 

With one or two of these tribes the explorers had 
some difficulty, and owed their safety to their unceas- 
ing vigilance, and to the prompt decision with which 
they gave the Indians to understand that they would 
tolerate no bad treatment, while they themselves re- 
frained carefully from committing any wrong. By 
most of the tribes they were well received, and obtained 
from them not only information of the route, but also a 
welcome supply of food. At first they rather shrank 
from eating the dogs which formed the favorite dish of 
the Indians ; but after a while they grew quite recon- 
ciled to dog’s flesh ; and in their journals noted that 
they preferred it to lean elk and deer meat, and were 
much more healthy while eating it. 

They had reached the Pacific coast before cold 
weather set in, and there they passed the winter. In 
March, 1806, they started eastward to retrace their 
steps. At first they did not live well, for it was before 
the time when the salmon came up-stream, and game 
was not common. When they reached the snow-cov- 
ered mountains, there came another period of toil and 
starvation, and they were glad indeed when they 
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emerged once more on the happy hunting-grounds 
of the Great Plains. They found their caches undis- 
turbed. Early in July they separated for a time, 
Clark descending the Yellowstone and Lewis the 
Missouri, until they met at the junction of the two 
rivers. The party which went down the Yellowstone 
at one time split into two, Clark taking command of 
one division, and a sergeant of the other ; they built 
their own canoes, some of them made out of hollowed 
trees, while the others were bull boats, made of buffalo 
hides stretched on a frame. 

To Lewis there befell several adventures. Once, 
while he was out with three men, a party of eight 
Blackfoot warriors joined them and suddenly made a 
treacherous attack upon them and strove to carry off 
their guns and horses. But the wilderness veterans 
sprang to arms with a readiness that had become 
second nature. One of them killed an Indian with a 
knife thrust ; Lewis himself shot another Indian, and 
the remaining six fled, carrying with them one of 
Lewis’ horses, but losing four of their own, which the 
whites captured. This was the beginning of the long 
series of bloody skirmishes between the Blackfeet and 
the Rocky Mountain explorers and trappers, Clark, 
at about the same time, suffered at the hands of the 
Crows, who stole a number of his horses. 

None of the party was hurt by the Indians, but, some 
time after the skirmish with the Blackfeet, Lewis was 
accidentally shot by one of the Frenchmen of the party 
and suffered much from the wound. Near the mouth 
of the Yellowstone Clark joined him, and the reunited 
company floated down the Missouri. Before they 
reached the Mandan villages they encountered two 
white men, the first strangers of their own color the 
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party had seen for a year and a half. These were two 
American hunters named Dickson and Hancock, who 
were going up to trap along the head-waters of the 
Missouri on their own account. They had come from 
the Illinois country a year before, to hunt and trap ; 
they had been plundered, and one of them wounded, 
in an encounter with the fierce Sioux, but were un- 
dauntedly pushing forwards into the unknown wilder- 
ness towards the mountains. 

These two hardy and daring adventurers formed the 
vanguard of the bands of hunters and trappers, the 
famous Rocky Mountain men, who were to roam hither 
and thither across the great West in lawless freedom 
for the next three quarters of a century. They accom- 
panied the party back to the Mandan village ; there 
Colter, one of the soldiers, joined them, so fascinated by 
the life of the wilderness that he was not willing to 
leave it. He proved to be the first to explore Yellow- 
stone Park. The three turned their canoe up-stream, 
while Lewis and Clark and the rest of the party drifted 
down past the Sioux, and after an uneventful voyage 
reached St. Louis in September, and forwarded to 
Jefferson an account of what they had done. 

Close on their tracks followed the hunters, trappers, 
and fur traders who themselves made ready the way for 
the settlers whose descendants were to possess the land. 
As for the two leaders of the explorers, Lewis was soon 
made Governor of Louisiana Territory ; and Clark was 
afterwards Governor of the same territory, when its 
name had been changed to Missouri. Neither of them 
did anything further of note ; nor indeed was it neces- 
sary, for they had performed a feat which will always 
give them a place on the honor roll of American 
worthies. 
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While Lewis and Clark were recrossing the continent 
from the Pacific coast, another army ofl&cer was con- 
ducting explorations which were only less important 
than theirs. This was Lieut. Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike. He was not by birth a Westerner, being from 
New Jersey, the son of an officer of the Revolutionary 
army ; but his name will always be indelibly associated 
with the West. 

Setting out from St. Louis in August, 1805, Pike 
turned his face towards the head-waters of the Missis- 
sippi, his purpose being both to explore the sources of 
that river, and to show to the Indians, and to the Brit- 
ish fur traders among them, that the United States was 
sovereign over the country in fact as well as in theory. 
He started in a large keel boat, with twenty soldiers of 
the regular army. He and his regulars were forced to 
be their own pioneers and to do their own hunting, un- 
til, by dint of hard knocks and hard work, they grew 
experts, both as riflemen and woodsmen. 

The expedition occasionally encountered parties of 
Indians. Pike handled them well, and speedily brought 
those with whom he came into contact to a proper frame 
of mind, showing good temper and at the same time 
prompt vigor in putting down any attempt at bullying. 
On the journey up-stream only one misadventure be- 
fell the party. A couple of the men got lost while 
hunting and did not find the boat for six days, by 
which time they were nearly starved, having used up 
all their ammunition, so that they could not shoot 
game. The winter was spent in what is now Minne- 
sota. Pike made a permanent camp, where he kept 
most of his men, while he himself travelled hither and 
thither, using dog sleds after the snow fell. They 
lived on game : Pike, after the first enthusiasm of the 
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sport had palled a little, commented on the hard slavery 
of a hunter’s life and its vicissitudes ; for on one day he 
might kill enough meat to last the whole part5'' a week 
and, when that was exhausted, they might go three or 
four days without anything at all. 

In his search for the source of the Mississippi he 
penetrated deep into the lovely lake-dotted region of 
forests and prairies which surrounds the head-waters 
of the river. He did not reach I^ake Itasca ; but he 
did explore the Leech Lake drainage system, which 
he mistook for the true source. In the spring he 
floated down-stream and reached St. Louis on the last 
day of April, 1806. 

In July he was again sent out, this time on a far more 
dangerous and important trip. He was to march west 
to the Rocky Mountains, and explore the country 
towards the head of the Rio Grande, where the bound- 
ary line between Mexico and Louisiana was veiy’' 
vaguely determined. His party, numbering twenty- 
three all told, was accompanied by fifty Osage Indians, 
chiefly women and children who had been captured by 
the Pottawattamies, and whose release and return to 
their homes had been brought about by the efforts of 
the United States Government. The presence of these 
redeemed captives of course kept the Osages in good 
humor with Pike’s party. 

The party ascended the Osage River as far as it was 
navigable. They then procured horses and travelled to 
the great Pawnee village known as the Pawnee Repub- 
lic, which gave its name to the Republican River. A 
Spanish military expedition, several hundred strong, 
had anticipated them, by travelling through the debat- 
able land, and by seeking to impress upon the Indians 
that the power of the Spanish nation was stiU supreme. 
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Pike, however, had small difficulty in getting the 
chiefs and warriors of the village to hoist the American 
flag instead of the Spanish ones that had just been left 
with them. But they showed a very decided disin- 
clination to let him continue his journey westward. 
With perfect good temper, he gave them to understand 
that he would use force if they ventured to bar his pas- 
sage ; and they finally let him go by. Later he had a 
somewhat similar experience with a large Pawnee war 
party. 

The explorers had now left behind them the fertile, 
tree-clad country, and had entered on the Great Plains, 
across which they journeyed to the Arkansas, and then 
up that river. All the early travellers seem to have 
been almost equally impressed by the interminable seas 
of grass, the strange, shifting rivers, and the swarm- 
ing multitudes of the huge, shaggy-maned bison. No 
other wild animal of the same size, in any part of the 
world, existed in such incredible numbers. 

When the party reached the Arkansas late in October, 
four or five of the men journeyed down it and returned 
to the settled country. The others struck westward 
into the mountains, and late in November reached the 
neighborhood of the bold peak which was later named 
after Pike himself. 

When winter set in with great severity soon after- 
wards, the blacktail deer, upon which the party had 
begun to rely for meat, migrated to the wintering 
grounds, and the explorers suffered even more from 
hunger than from cold. The horses suffered most ; the 
extreme toil and scant pasturage weakened them so 
that some died from exhaustion and others fell over 
precipices. 

Early in January, near the site of the present Canyon 
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City, Pike found a valley where deer were plentiful. 
From here he himself, with a dozen of the hardiest sol- 
diers, struck through the mountains towards the Rio 
Grande. In the Wet Mountain valle}", which they 
reached in mid-January, 1807, starvation stared them in 
the face. There had been a heavy snowstorm ; no game 
was to be seen ; and they had been two days without 
food. Nine of the men, exhausted by hunger, could 
no longer travel on account of iBrozen feet. Two of the 
soldiers went out to hunt, but got nothing. At the 
same time. Pike and a Dr. Robinson started, deter- 
mined, unless they could bring back meat, to stay out 
and die by themselves, rather than to go back to camp 
‘‘ and behold the misery of our poor lads.*^ All day 
they tramped wearily through the heavy snow. To- 
wards evening they came on a buffalo, and wounded 
it ; but, faint and weak from hunger, they shot badly, 
and the buffalo escaped — a disappointment literally as 
bitter as death. That night they sat up among some 
rocks unable to sleep because of the intense cold, 
shivering in their thin rags. But they were men of 
indomitable spirit, and next day, trudging painfully on, 
they at last succeeded, after another heartbreaking 
failure, in killing a buffalo. At midnight they stag- 
gered into camp with the meat, and all the party broke 
their four-days’ fast. 

After leaving this valley Pike and his men finally 
reached the Rio Grande, where the weather was milder 
and deer abounded. Here they built a little fort over 
which they flew the United States flag, though Pike 
well knew that he was in Spanish territory. When 
the Spanish commander at Santa Fe learned of their 
presence he promptly sent out a detachment of troops 
to bring them in, showing great courtesy, and dabo- 
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rately pretending to believe that Pike had merely lost 
his way. 

From Santa F6 Pike was sent home by a round- 
about route through Chihuahua, and through Texas. 
Being used to the simplicity of his own service, he was 
struck by the extravagance and luxury of the Spanish 
officers, who always travelled with sumpter-mules laden 
with delicacies; and he was no less struck with the 
laxity of discipline' in all ranks. The Spanish cavalry 
were armed with lances and shields ; the militia carried 
not only old-fashioned carbines but lassos and bows and 
arrows. There was small wonder that the Spanish 
authorities, civil, military, and ecclesiastical alike, 
should wish to keep intruders out of the land, and 
should jealously guard the secret of their own weak- 



Whtcib these first rough explorations of the Far West 
were taking place, the Old West was steadily filling with 
population and becoming more and more a coherent 
portion of the Union. In the treaties made from time 
with the northwestern Indians, they ceded so much 
land that at last the entire northern bank of the Ohio 
was in the hands of the settlers. But the Indians still 
held northwestern Ohio and the northern portions of 
what are now Indiana and Illinois, so that the settle- 
ment at Detroit was quite isolated ; as were the few 
little stockades, or groups of fur-trader’s huts, in what 
are now northern Illinois and Wisconsin. The south- 
ern Indians also surrendered much territory, in various 
treaties. Georgia got control of much of the Indian 
land within her State limits. All the country between 
Knoxville and Nashville became part of Tennessee, so 
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that the eastern and middle portions of the State were 
no longer sundered by a jutting fragment of wild^ness, 
infested by Indian war parties whenever there were 
hostilities with the savages. The only Indian lands 
in Tennessee or Kentucky were those held by the 
Chickasaws, between the Tennessee and the Mis- 
sissippi; and the Chickasaws were friendly to the 
Americans. 

Year by year the West grew better able to defend 
itself, if attacked, and more formidable in the event of 
its being necessary to undertake offensive warfare. 
Kentucky and Tennessee had become populous States, 
no longer fearing Indian inroads ; but able, on the con- 
trary, to equip powerful armies for the aid of the settlers 
in the more scantily peopled regions north and south 
of them. Ohio was also growing steadily ; and in the 
territory of Indiana, including what is now Illinois, 
and the territory of Mississippi, including what is now 
northern Alabama, there were already many settlers. 


During the dozen years which opened with Wayne’s 
campaign, saw the treaties of Jay and Pinckney, and 
closed with the explorations of Tewis, Clark, and 
Pike, the West had grown with the growth of a giant, 
and for the first time had achieved peac^e. The terri- 
tories which had been won by war from the Indians 
and by treaty from Spain, France, and England, and 
which had been partially explored, were not yet en- 
tirely our own. Much had been accomplished by the 
deeds of the Indian-fighters, treaty-makers, and wilder- 
ness-wanderers ; far more had been accomplished by 
the steady push of the settler folk themselves, as they 
thrust ever westward, and carved states out of the 

16 
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forest and prairie ; but much yet remained to be done 
before the West would reach its natural limits and 
would fill from frontier to frontier with populous com- 
monwealths of its own citizens. 
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tally, though in a much less repulsive way. Julius, 
a nephew of Sixtus lY, was a fiery soldier, a high- 
aspiring prince, a man of great qualities, impatient 
and mao'nificent. Had he been duke of Milan or 

o 

King of Naples, he would have presented a noble 
figure ; but a Pope armed cap-a-pie, entering a con- 
quered city through the breach battered by his can- 
non, was as clear a defiance of the evangelical spirit 
of the reformers as the private profligacy of Pope 
Borgia. 

Julius pursued the twofold policy of the Papacy 
with orreater zeal and greater success than any of his 
predecessors. His furious energy completed the work 
of making the incohesive states of the Church into 
a compact principality ; and he is the real founder 
of the absolute Papal State, the first real Pope-king. 
He achieved equal success in the other branch of 
the policy, and revelled in the kindred spirit of the 
His:h Renaissance. Julius exalted Rome to the 
place of first city in the world; and if the world 
had asked for art from the Papacy instead of ask- 
ing for religion, it would have been abundantly 
satisfied. But Germany was thinking of sin, of vice, 
of simony, of taxation, and was becoming conscious 
of an exti’eme national antipathy to Italian rule; 
and when a young German monk, like Martin 
Luther, went to Rome, instead of taking pleasure in 
the architecture, painting, and sculpture that adorned 
the city, he was horrified at the lack of religion. 

Julius, however, was entitled to a sense of ac- 
complishment at his death. He left to his successors 
a little kingdom in the middle of Italy, and he had 
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made Eome the centre of the arts. Xot till the days 
of his successors did the failure of that policy appear. 
By a hind of poetic justice the utter failure of art 
to satisfy the demand for reform, for purity, for re- 
ligion, was proved during the pontificates of the two 
Medici, Leo X and Clement YIL The Medici had 
patronized the arts, both in Florence and in Rome, 
and the arts repaid the Medici with enjoyment and 
renown. But the Medici had done nothing for the 
spirit of reform ; on the contrary, they had helped 
crush Savonarola, and the spirit of reform turned 
upon them. Germany hoisted the standard of seces- 
sion during the pontificate of Leo, and an army of 
the unfaithful sacked Rome during that of Clement. 

Leo X was a fat, clever, cultivated man, with no 
great virtues and no real vices. Let us enjoy the 
Papacy since God has given it to us,^^ is the senti- 
ment put into his mouth, and serves to characterize 
his reign. Bred in his father’s intellectual circle, 
and a member of the luxurious Roman society, Leo 
shared the tastes of both. He was a connoisseur of 
works of art, and derived genuine aesthetic pleasure 
from them; he was also fond of agreeable com- 
pany, good cookery, the chase, and most forms of 
social amusement. His political conduct was not of 
much real consequence, as matters had gone too far. 
In the interminable struggle between Charles V and 
Francis I, the Papacy tried to hold a balance of 
power, and bargained with both sides ; but, as the 
Spaniards, in possession of both Milan and Naples, 
were the stronger, the Papacy generally found its 
advantage on that side. As to the larger matter of 
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the ecclesiastical unity of Christendom there was 
practically nothing to be done. The causes which 
split the Teutonic world from the Latin were al- 
ready matured. It was too late to stop the Reforma- 
tion. Luther might have been dealt with more 
shrewdly^ but the forces behind him could not have 
been kept in check. Leo excommunicated Luther 
(1520), and the Imperial Diet at Worms condemned 
him and his doctrine, but the unity of the Church 
was doomed. 

To Leo succeeded his cousin Clement VII, after a 
brief pontificate by the last foreign Pope. Clement 
was incompetent, and failed to realize the gravity of 
his situation ; neither he nor Rome understood the 
crisis they had reached. The prevailing state of 
mind may be inferred from this extract from the 
diary of a young Roman burgher : I saw this Pope 
the first day of May, 1525, come in the morning of 
the Feast of SS. Philip and James to the Church of 
the Holy Apostles, and after celebrating high mass, re- 
main all day and night in the palace of the Colonna. 
. . . That day it was an old and foolish custom in 
the Colonna palace (which connects with the church 
and has windows looking in it), to throw various 
kinds of fowls and animals into the church to the 
people who were there, aU of the lowest sort. They 
also put a pig in the middle of the church up high, 
and whoever was able to climb up and take it, won 
it ; and on top of the roof were kegs and pots of 
water, which they poured on the persons who climbed 
up. The amusement of those gentlemen, and of the 
rest who looked on, was to see the crowd in a mess, 
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battling, shrieking, pushing, shoving, like beast 
a merry-making not becoming in a church or any 
sacred edifice.’’ The diary adds : Now let people 
learn to know the souls of the great and especially 
of priests, how wicked, deceitful, and false they are, 
how full of fraud and knavery.” ^ There were plenty 
of other facts to prove this conclusion. The merry- 
making was doomed to cease. 

'-The incompetent Pope was totally at a loss what 
policy to follow, not knowing whether it was better 
to incline towards the Empire or to Prance. He 
shifted at the wrong time, joined a league against 
the Empire, then wriggled and shuffled, and so 
drew upon himself and the devoted city the punish- 
ment due to a long course of wickedness. The Im- 
perial army, a ruffian host of Germans (many of 
them Lutherans), Spaniards, and Italians, under the 
command of the traitor Bourbon, was encamped in 
the north; the unpaid soldiers clamoured for plun- 
der, and Bourbon led them to Rome, carried the 
neglected walls by assault, and put the city to sack. 
Rome was a little city, with perhaps 90,000 inhabit- 
ants, but rich in the oblations and tribute money of 
Christendom ; the churches were decked with gold 
and silver, the palaces stuffed with precious paint- 
ings, tapestries, and ornaments of every kind. Popes, 
cardinals, and princes had rivalled one another in 
accumulations of works of art and articles of luxury. 
Though license, profligacy, and crime had then shut 
out Rome from the sympathy of the world, it is im- 

1 The Papacy during the Reformation, voL r, Appendix (trans* 
lated). M. Creighton. 
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ble to read to-day of the horrors of the sack — 
murdered, mothers, daughters, nuns outraged, 
old men and priests hrutaJly insulted, churches and 
sacred relics defiled — Trithout the sharpest pity. 
For eight days the derilish vrork went on, and hut 
30,000 inhahitants were left, so many had fled, or 
been killed, or made prisoners (1527). 

Terrible was the punishment that Clement wit- 
nessed, — Rome sacked, the liberty of Italy taken 
away, the Roman Catholic Church rent in two. 



CHAPTEE XXVm 


THE HIGH RENAISSANCE (149D-1521) 

We are now at liberty to return to the great intel- 
lectual and artistic movement tbat lifted Italy to 
the primacy in Europe, and reached its zenith in the 
period of time to which the last two chapters have 
been devoted. This is the culminating period, in 
which the greatest masters did their work, and sep- 
arates the earlier and more experimental stage that 
preceded it from the later stage of exaggeration and 
decadence which followed. The movement swept all 
•the arts along with it. It produced the greatest men 
in literature since Petrarch, the greatest architects 
since the Gothic masters of the He de France, the 
greatest sculptors since Praxiteles, the greatest paint- 
ers that ever were. 

Italian literature cannot compare with English 
literature or French in compass, variety, richness, or 
delicacy. Indeed, except for Dante, it would have 
rather a thin and tinkling sound. Nevertheless, in 
the High Kenaissance it roused itself brilliantly. 
Niccolb Machiavelli was the ablest writer on the 
policy of government between Aristotle and Burke. 
Guicciardini was the first modern historian. Count 
Baldassarre Castiglione’s Book of the Courtier ” is 
as singularly excellent in its way as BoswelFs Life 
of Johnson.” Of this book, which portrays fashion- 
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able socieU^at the elegant court of tFrbino, Tasso says : 

So long as there shall be princes and courts, so long 
as ladies and gentlemen shall meet in society, so 
long as virtue and courtesy shall abide in our hearts, 
the name of Castiglione will be held in honour/’ 
The book purports to be a series of conversations 
between the duchess and her guests concerning the 
proper qualities of a perfect gentleman. This society, 
no doubt, is a little affected, stilted, and conceited, 
but it is dignified, well-behaved, and high-minded. 
These people discuss deportment, athletics, propri- 
ety of speech, whether one must keep within the Tus- 
can vocabulary of Petrarch and Boccaccio or may 
make use of the vernacular spoken elsewhere, whether 
painting or sculpture is the nobler art, what a gen- 
tleman’s dress should be, and so on. The discussion 
proceeds to the proper behaviour of a lady, and by 
natural steps to love. Bembo, a famous litterateur, 
here takes the floor, plunges into Platonic ideas, and 
argues that the higher love, governed by reason, is 
better than lower love, and will lead to contemplation 
of universal beauty; but that even this stage of love 
is imperfect, and the lover must mount higher stiU, 
until his soul, purified by philosophy and spiritual 
life, sees the light of angelic beauty and, ravished 
by the splendour of that light, becomes intoxicated 
and beside itself from passion to lose itself in the 
light. ^^Let us, then, direct all the thoughts and 
forces of our soul to this most sacred light, which 
shows us the way that leads to heaven ; and follow- 
ing after it, let us lay aside the passions wherewith 
we were clothed at our fall, and by the stairway 
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that bears the shadow of sensual beauty on its low- 
est step, let us mount to the lofty mansion where 
dwells the heavenly, lovely, and true beauty, which 
lies hidden in the inmost secret recesses of God, so 
that profane eyes cannot behold it,” ^ etc. This may 
savour somewhat too much of Platonic rhetoric, 
but such feelings were genuine, emotionally genuine, 
even if they proved evanescent in practice ; they were 
familiar to Lorenzo dei Medici and his friends, and 
to the nobler spirits throughout Italy, and are as 
characteristic of the period as its cruelty, treachery, 
or sensuality. The efFect of such cultivated circles 
upon art must have been great; they gave artists 
encouragement, sympathy, employment, and by the 
union of fashion and intelligence helped educate 
the taste of a larger public. It must be remembered 
that both Bramante and Raphael came from Uibino. 

Poetry, with the delightful spontaneity and capri- 
ciousness of Italian genius, chose Ferrara, the home 
of the House of Este, to hang its laurels in. There 
Matteo Boiardo wrote the “Orlando Innamorato” 
(Roland in Loveb This poem is an epic of chivalry 
concerning Charlemagne’s court, and deals seriously, 
and yet at times ironically, with the subject of 
Roland’s love for the beautiful Angelica. It was 
left unfinished, and Lodovico Ariosto (1474-1533) 
picked up the thread and carried it on, far more 
brilliantly and far more ironically, under the title 
“ Orlando Furioso” (Roland Crazed). Ariosto’s poem, 
which was immensely popular, was intended to en- 
tertain, and it succeeded; its variety, wit, irony, 
1 Book of the Courtier, p. 305, translated by L. E. Opdycke. 
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sarcasm, and levih’ make it entertaining even now. 
Inferior in moral and sensuous beauty to Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene/’ it is far easier to read. Its interest 
for us lies in the lio:lit it sheds on the intellectual 
state of educated Italians of the Renaissance, espe- 
cially in regard to religion. Biblical allusions, sa- 
cred north of the Alps, are lugged in to give a 
touch of humour, as, for instance, where one of the 
knights, Astolfo, goes on a search for Roland’s lost 
wits and meets St. John the Evangelist, who drives 
him to the moon in Elijah’s chariot ; or where, in 
another passage, St. Michael finds that the goddess 
of Discord has not obeyed his commands, ^^the 
angel seized her by the hair, kicked and pounded 
her incessantly, broke a cross over her head, till 
Discord embraced the knees of the di\dne envoy 
and howled for mercy.” Ariosto, himself, conformed 
to the rites of the Church. Like most educated 
Italians he accepted them as conventional forms, 
tinged possibly with supernatural power, and kept 
ecclesiastical ideas wholly separate from moral ideas. 
His sceptical, ironical, Epicurean attitude towards 
non-material things is characteristic of the deca- 
dence of this period in which mental activity had 
outofrown moralitv. 

O V 

Ariosto was a gentleman of birth and position. He 
spent most of his life in the service of his princes, 
the House of Este. In later life he withdrew from 
their employment, and lived in his own house, 
sed apta (small but suitable), to which the literary 
pious still make pilgrimages. He wrote the Orlando 
Furioso ” between 1505 and 1515, and thereafter de- 
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Toted most of his leisure to improving and polishing 
it. Basking in the sunshine of fashionable admira- 
tion, he little suspected that another man, who had 
spent liis life in mighty feats of architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, would in his old age write sonnets 
that should be read and reread like a breviary by 
serious men and women who passed his own luxuri- 
ous rhetoric unheeded. Michelangelo’s sonnets ( some 
of which were written to Vittoria Colonna) are the 
noblest embodiment of those high ideas of love which 
came down from Plato to the philosophers of the 
Palazzo Medici in Florence and the courtiers at the 
ducal palace in TJrbino. They are crammed to burst- 
ing with passionate intensity, and in that respect have 
no equals, even in English. 

In the fine arts the High Eenaissance has a score 
of famous men. Among them three or four stand 
head and shoulders above their fellows. Each is 
marked by extraordinary individuality of talents, 
character, and disposition : Michelangelo by passion- 
ate fury — terrihilita ; Eaphael by sweet serenity; 
Bramante by his even commingling of poise and ar- 
dour ; Leonardo by his noble curiosity. 

Of Leonardo, Vasari says: Sometimes according 
to the course of nature, sometimes beyond and above 
it, the greatest gifts rain down from heavenly influ- 
ences upon the bodies of men, and crowd into one 
individual beauty, grace, and excellence in such super- 
abundance that to whatever that man shall turn, his 
very act is so divine, that, surpassing the work of all 
other men, it makes manifest that it is by the special 
gift of God, and not by human art. This was true of 
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Leonardo da Vinci ; wlio, beside a physical beauty 
beyond all praise, put an infinite grace into whatever 
he did, and such was his excellence, that to what- 
ever difficult things his mind turned he easily solved 
them/' Leonardo (1452-1519) was a Florentme. He 
was trained by the subtle Verrocchio, from whom he 
learned the smile, if it be a smile, on the faces of his 
portraits of women. After leaving V errocchio’s work- 
shop he went to Lombardy, where he spent sixteen 
years at the court of Milan. There he did a hundred 
different things: he modelled a great equestrian 
statue of Francesco Sforza (since destroyed), painted 
portraits, drew architectural designs, — fora cupola, 
a staircase, a bathroom, a triumphal arch, etc., — 
executed hydraulic works, studied the cultivation of 
the grape, and played on his silver lyre. In the re- 
fectory of a Dominican monastery he painted his 
fresco of The Last Supper. One of the novices, who 
watched this handsome young painter at work, says 
that sometimes he would dash up the scaffold, brush 
in hand, put a few touches and hurry down ; some- 
times he would paint from sunrise to sunset without 
stopping even to eat; sometimes he would stand for 
hours contemplating the different figiu-es. After 
Sforza's fall, Leonardo left Milan, and for a time took 
service with Caesar Borgia as military engineer and 
architect. He subsequently returned to Florence, 
and finally went to France, where he died. 

Little remains of all that Leonardo planned. A 
half-destroyed fresco, a few easel pictures, some in- 
comparable drawings, some treatises on his arts, some 
apothegms, are enough, however, to justify his fame. 
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One of his apothegms, Tu^ o Iddio, tiitto ci v€7xdi 
a prezzo di fatica (Thou, 0 God, sellest us every- 
thing at the price of hard work), is but poorly borne 
out by his own prodigal portion of genius, which 
rather supports T asari’s view that God makes special 
gifts. Very rarely has any man received the native 
endowment of Leonardo da Vinci. 

The greatest arcliitect of the High Renaissance 
was Bramante of Urbino. He, like Leonardo, worked 
in Milan during the resplendent reign of Lodo- 
vico Sforza. There he did much charming work and 
imposed his personality on Lombard architecture; 
but his great reputation was made in Rome, whither 
he went, drawn by the great Romeward flow of 
art, when the French invasion drove the fine arts 
from Milan. In Rome, Bramante became the papal 
architect. He shares with Raphael and Michelangelo 
the honour of making St. Peter’s basilica and the 
Vatican palace what they are. He also built a little 
building, whose historical imj^ortance is ludicrously 
out of proportion to its size, it being as little as St. 
Peter’s is big. It is a tiny circular temple in the court 
of a church on the Janieulum hill across the Tiber. 
On the ground floor a Doric colonnade encircles the 
temple, on the second story a balustrade. A dome, 
capped by a lantern, covers the whole. It is the first 
building which fully reproduced the style and spirit 
of antiquity. It set the fashion for the architecture 
of the sixteenth century, and determined, among 
other indirect and not altogether happy results, the 
plan of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London and the 
Capitol in Washington. 
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It was not chance which took Bramante, Raphael, 
and Michelangelo to Rome. They went because the 
papal court, pursuing its policy of maintaining the 
Papacy at the head of Christendom by means of cul- 
ture, summoned them to come. Rome never produced 
great artists. She never was artistic, any more than 
she had been spiritual. But just as in earher times 
she had drawn spiritual forces to herself and used 
them, so now she attracted to herself and used the 
artistic forces of Italy. She had been making ready 
for years; step by step as she had become more 
secular, she had also become more artistic, more in- 
tellectual. For seventy years every Pope contributed 
to this end. Eugenius IV employed distinguished 
humanists as his secretaries, and invited the most 
notable painters and sculptors to Rome. Nicholas V 
conceived the splendid scheme of making Rome the 
mistress of the world’s culture. Pius II, -^neas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, was the most eminent man of 
letters of his age. Paul II was a virtuoso in objects 
of art and increased the grandeur of the papal court. 
Sixtus IV improved the city, built the Sistine Chapel, 
and employed Botticelli, Perugino, Signorelli, Grhir- 
landaio, and Rosselli to decorate it. Innocent VIII 
brought Mantegna from Padua and Pinturicchio 
from Perugia to embellish the Vatican palace. Pope 
Borgia made Pinturicchio his court painter; and that 
charming master decorated the papal apartments in 
the Vatican with the great bull of the Borgia crest, 
and with portraits of the Pope’s children and (so 
Vasari says) of the lovely Giulia Farnese as the Vir- 
gin with the Pope worshipping her. 
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Popes and cardinals felt the great movement and 
many sti‘Ove to lead it^ but the master figure of the 
Renaissance at Rome was the fiery Julius 11. whose 
plans in the arts were even more grandiose than in 
politics. He was the centre of this period, as Cosimo 
and Lorenzo had been in their generations. Less 
astute than Cosimo, far less subtle and accomplished 
than Lorenzo, he was a much more heroic leader than 
either. His hardy, weather-beaten face in Raphaei's 
portrait, with its sti’ong, well-shaped features, shows 
his imperious, arrogant, irascible, and yet noble, 
nature. This Pontiff brought to Rome the greatest 
genius of the Renaissance, Michelangelo, bade him 
build for him a monumental tomb, more sf)lendid 
than any tomb ever built, twelve yards high and 
proportionately wide and deep, and decked with 
two or three score statues. Such a mio'antie monu- 

& o 

ment could not have found room in the old basilica 
of St. Peter’s, and therefore, as St. Peter’s was the 
proper place for it, it became necessary to proceed 
with the larger plans of Nicholas T. Piecing and 
patching did not suit Julius. He discussed plans 
with his architects Bramante and Giuliano da San 
Gallo, and then resolved to pull down the old basil- 
ica, founded by Constantine and Silvester, despite 
its thousand years of sacred associations, and build 
a new church in its place. Bramante’s fiery enthusi- 
asm for great designs matched the Pope’s. Satire 
suggested that in heaven he would say to St. Peter, 

I ’ll pull down this Paradise of yours and build 
another, a much finer and pleasanter place for the 
blessed saints to live in.” He designed the new 
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churcli in the form of a Greek cross with a cupola, 
proposing, as it were, to lift the dome of the Pan- 
theon on the basilica of Constantine, an enormous 
ruin in the Roman Forum. This gigantic plan be- 
fitted the new papal scheme of making Rome the 
head of Europe and the Papacy the head of culture. 
The corner-stone w'as laid on April 18, 1506, and the 
old building was demolished piecemeal, the choir 
first, the nave last ; and in its place, as demolition 
proceeded bit by bit, the cathedral now standing rose, 
slowly lifting its great bulk in the air, and finally 
reached completion and consecration in 1626. The 
greatest architects of Italy succeeded one another 
as masters of the works, Bramante, Giuliano da San 
Gallo from Florence, Fra Giocondo from Verona, 
Raphael, Antonio da San Gallo the younger, Bal- 
dassarre Peruzzi from Siena, and Michelangelo, who, 
when an old man, took charge and designed the 
dome. 

The Vatican was altered according to Bramante’s 
plans in order to make it a fit abode for the head of 
cultured Christendom : Michelangelo painted his fres- 
coes on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel (1508-12) ; 
and Raphael began to paint the stayiza della segna- 
tiira. Raphael, the most charming figure in the 
world of art, was equally charming in life. Vasari 
says: Among his exceptional gifts I take notice of 
one of such rare excellence that I marvel within my- 
self. Heaven gave him power in our art to produce 
an effect most contrary to the humours of us paint- 
ers, and it is this : the artists and artisans (I do not 
refer only to those of meaner sort, but to those who 
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are ambitious to be great — and art produces many 
of tbis complexion) who worked in his atelier were 
so united and had such mutual good-will, that all 
jealousy and crossness were extinguished on seeing 
him, and every mean and spiteful thought vanished 
from their minds. Such unity was never seen before. 
And this was because they were overcome both by 
his courtesy and his art, but more by the genius of 
his good nature, which was so full of kindness and 
overfowing with charitj', that not only men, but 
even the beasts almost worshipped him.” 

At this time, too, classic art, owing to the discov- 
ery of antique statues, had its fullest effect. The 
Nile, now in the Y atican, had been found in a Roman 
garden, the Apollo Belvedere in a vineyard near the 
city, and the Laocoon and many others here and 
there. Of the discovery of the Laocoon a record re- 
mains. I was at the time a boy in Rome,” wrote 
Francesco, son of Giuliano da San Gallo, the archi- 
tect, when one day it was announced to the Pope 
that some excellent statues had been dug up out of 
the ground in a grape-patch near the church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore. The Pope immediately sent a groom 
to Giuliano da San GaUo to teU him to go directly 
and see what it was. Michelangelo Buonarroti was 
often at our house, and at the moment chanced to be 
there ; accordingly my father invited him to accom- 
pany us. I rode behind my father on his horse, and 
thus we went over to the place designated. We had 
scarcely dismounted and glanced at the figures, when 
my father cried out, ^It is the Laocoon of which 
PKny speaks!’ The labourers immediately began 
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disrgins: to ffet the statue out : after havmff looked 
at them very carefully^ we went home to supper, talk- 
ing* all the way of antiquity.” ^ 

Thus these various forces — the discovery of an- 
tique statues, the passion for art, the eager Italian 
intellect, the conception of Rome as the mistress of 
culture, the character of Julius II and the genius of 
Bramante, Michelangelo, and Raphael — worked to- 
gether to cover the Papacy with a pagan glory in its 
time of religious need. On the other hand, as these 
monumental works required vast sums of money, the 
sale of indulgences and the exaction of tribute buzzed 
on more rapidly than ever. 

Leo X (1513-21) has given his name to this age 
of papal culture, but he was not entitled to the hon- 
our ; he had the inborn Medicean interest and en- 
joyment in intellectual matters, a nice taste, and some 
delicacy of perception, but it needs no more than a 
look at his fat jowl in Raphaers portrait to see that 
he could not have been a motive force in a great 
period. He stands on an historic eminence as the 
last Pope to wield the Italian sceptre over all Europe, 
the last to send his tax-collectors from Sicily to Eng- 
land, from Spain to Norway, the last to enjoy the full 
heritage of Imperial Rome. 

^ Rome and the Renaissance^ from the French of Julian Klaczko, 
p.93. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


ITALY A^TD THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL (152T-1568) 

TVe have now come to the beginning of long cen- 
turies of national degradation, and one has a general 
sense of passing from a glorious garden into a series 
of gas-lit drawing-rooms, somewhat over-decorated, 
where naughty princes amuse themselves with baga- 
telles. We must glance at the political degradation 
first. 

The struggle between the Barbarians of France 
and Spain for mastery in Italy, of which we spoke 
in the last political chapter, was practically decided 
by the battle of Pavia (1525), in which the French 
king lost all but life and honour. France was most 
reluctant to acquiesce in defeat, and from time to 
time marched her troops across the Alps into unfor- 
tunate Piedmont, sometimes of her own notion, and 
sometimes at the invitation of an Italian state ; but 
the Spanish grip was too strong to be shaken off. 
From this time on Italian politics were determined 
by the pleasure of foreign kings. Two treaties be- 
tween France and Spain, that of Cambrai (1529) 
and that of Cateau-Cambr&is (1559), embodied the 
results of their bargains and their wars. The sum 
and substance of them was a practical abandonment 
by France of her Italian claims, and the map of Italy 
was drawn to suit Spain, 
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Milan was governed by Spanish governors, Naples 
and Sicily by Spanish viceroys. The business of a 
Spanish viceroy, then as always, was to raise money. 
Taxes were oppressive. It was said that in Sicily 
the royal officials nibbled, in Naples they ate, and in 
Milan they devoured. In addition to regular taxes, 
special imposts were laid on various occasions, — 
when a new king succeeded to the throne, when a 
royal heir was born, when war was waged against 
the Lutherans in Germany or the pirates in Africa. 
In the south, where the people were less inteUigent 
and laborious, oppressive taxation and unwise gov- 
ernment caused a gradual increase of ignorance and 
poverty, and left as a legacy to the present day the 
conditions from which spring the Mafia of Sicily and 
the Gamorra of Naples, 

In -Florence the sagacious Cosimo I (1537-74) 
ruled with prudence and severity. He understood 
that his position depended on his fidelity to Spain 
and the Papacy, and acted accordingly. He married 
a Spanish lady, Eleanora of Toledo, daughter to the 
viceroy of Naples, took up his ducal residence first 
in the Palazzo V ecchio, where there are many re- 
membrances of his duchess, and afterwards in the 
great palace, begun by Luca Pitti, across the Arno. 
He reduced Siena, once Florence’s dangerous rival, 
to subjection, and crushed out the last traces of 
republican sentiment in his duchy. He employed 
V asari to design the Uffilzi, completed the edifice that 
holds the Laurentian library, and led as magnificent 
a life as a due regard for his purse would allow. In 
short, he was what one would expect an unrefined 
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member of tbe Casa 2Iedici to be ; and -wben one 
recollects that bis grandmother ■was a Sforza of 
Milan, all expectations based on heredity are amply 
satisfied. Cosimo I left a long line of descendants 
to sit upon his grand-ducal throne. Their marble 
effiodes at the head of the stair wav in the Uffizi tell 

O 

tlieir story. The brutal Sforza vigour and the ele- 
gant Medicean astuteness could not save them from 
sharing in the general degeneracy that spread like 
a blight over all Italy. However, one must remem- 
ber that they did collect the finest picture gallerj^ in 
the world and housed it in the Uf&zi and Pitti palaces. 

North of Tuscany the petty duchies of Ferrara, 
Urbino, Modena, Parma, and Mantua formed a little 
ducal coterie, very characteristic of the next two 
centuries. The Papacy indeed swallowed up Ferrara 
(1598) and Urbino (1631), but the House of Este 
of Ferrara moved on to Modena, and remained there 
till Napoleon’s time. In Parma, Pope Paul IH (1534- 
50), our old acquaintance Alexander Farnese, a care- 
ful father as well as a lucky brother, established 
his son as duke. This son was bad, and believed to 
be worse, so the nobles of Parma murdered him; 
but his descendants made good their title, and the 
little duchy of Parma, with its palace, its custom- 
house, its barracks, and its pictures, stepped forth as 
one of the petty states of the peninsula, and endured 
tiU the Union of Italy. Genoa and Lucca were per- 
mitted to remain republics. 

Up in the northwest we get our first definite no- 
tions of Savoy. This duchy, bmlt up piecemeal, was 
a compoate state, which included a good deal of 
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Piedmont, and portions of wliat are now Prance and 
Switzerland, and, unfortunately, lay directly in the 
way of the French armies on their marches into 
Italy. During the wars of Francis I and Charles V, 
the Duke of Savoy hopefully attempted to maintain 
neutrality, and, in consequence, lost all. France 
deemed it more convenient to own her line of march, 
and annexed Savoy ; and for twenly years Piedmont 
was both camping-ground and battle-ground for the 
contending nations. It looked as if Savoy would be 
blotted from the map of Europe ; but Duke Eman- 
uele Filiberto (1553-80), Iron Head^ an accomplished 
soldier, had the sense to take the winning side. He 
served in the Spanish army, and, in the Peace of 
Cateau-Cambresis, as his share secured the resto- 
ration of his duchy. That portion of this duke’s 
policy which concerns us especially is that he gave 
Piedmont precedence over his French and Swiss 
provinces, established the seat of government at 
Turin, put the university there and brought men of 
letters and science, substituted Italian for Latin in 
public documents, and proclaimed himself an Italian 
prince and Savoy an Italian state. He gave Savoy 
the general character which it has always retained. 
He checked the priests, built up the army, reformed 
the law, converted the old feudal dominion into an 
absolute autocracy, and started his dukedom on the 
course which ultimately enabled it to play its great 
part in the Hberation of Italy in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Emanuele Filiberto is reputed one of Italy’s 
national heroes. 

Venice had aheady recovered most of the territo- 
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ries on the mainland of Italy wrenched from her by 
the League of Cambrai, but in the East the Turks 
steadily took away city, island, and province. After 
a long period of war, one gallant exploit gilded the 
fortunes of the losing side. A league against the 
Turks was effected between Spain, the Papacy, and 
V enice, and the united fleets, under the supreme com- 
mand of Don John of Austria, won the renowned 
sea-fight off Lepanto ^ 1571'i ; but except for chop- 
ping off a goodly number of infidel heads and limbs, 
little was accomplished. In this battle a young Span- 
ish soldier, Miguel de Cervantes, lost an arm. Soon 
afterwards peace was made on terms hard for the 
Y enetians, but beneficent in that it was destined to 
last for seventy years. 

We now come to the Papacy, and there, in ex- 
traordinary contrast to the degeneration and decay 
all around, we find militant vigour and energy. This 
phenomenon is so remarkable that we must glance 
back at the perils through which the Papacy had 
passed. Ever since the fall of the Empire { when the 
political union of Italy and Germany broke in two) 
disruptive forces had been at work to break the 
ecclesiastical union, until at last, in the pontificate 
of Leo X, Martin Luther affixed his theses con- 
cerning indulgences to the door of the Castle Church 
at Wittenberg, burnt the papal buU, and threw off his 
allegiance. The North of Europe followed him. The 
record of the Papacy had been utter failure and 
worse. It had smeared itself from head to foot with 
simony, nepotism, and vice ; it had cast religion to 
the winds. No expression of indignation would have 
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been adequate without the sack of Rome. A states- 
man might well have predicted that all Europe would 
dismember and suppress the Papacy and adopt a 
system of national churches. Nevertheless^ at the end 
of the century the Papacy stood erect and vigorous, 
shorn indeed of universal empire, but reestablished, 
the Order of Jesus at its right, the Holy Inquisition 
at its left, draped in piety by the Council of Trent, 
and hobnobbing on even terms with kings. The pro- 
cess which effected this change is called the Counter- 
reformation, or the Catholic Reaction. That process 
was a happy blending of virtue, bigotry, and policy. 
Borne upward and onward by the forces of reform 
and conservatism, the Modern Papacy rose triumphant 
on the ruins of the Papacy of the Renaissance. 

The same spirit that caused the Reformation in the 
North started the Catholic Revival in the South. A 
wave, comparable to the old movement for Church 
reform in Hildebrand’s time, swept over the Catholic 
Church, and lifted the reformers within the Church 
into power. The South emulated the North. Catholic 
zeal rivalled Protestant ardour. Bigotry followed 
zeal. Moreover, a reformed Papacy found ready al- 
lies. The logical consequence of Protestantism was 
personal independence in religion, and the next logi- 
cal step was personal independence in politics. Pro- 
testant subjects, more especially where their rulers 
were Catholics, tended to become disobedient ; and 
monarchs, who stood for absolutism and conserva- 
tism, found themselves drawn close to an absolute 
and conservative Pope. The kings of Spain and the 
Popes of Rome became friends and allies* 
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Within tlireeyears after the sack of Eome, Clement 
crowned Charles V with the Imperial crown in Bo- 
logna; where, for the last time in Italy, proclamation 
was made of a Romanorum Imperator semper Au- 
gustus, Mundi totius Dominus;” and the Papacy, 
strengthened at once by its league with Spain, 
lifted its head. Further strength came from other 
sources. The brilliant young Spaniard, Ignatius Loy- 
ola, founded the Order of Jesus, which vowed itself to 
poverty, chastity, and obedience to the Papacy (1534). 
Spain, too, by the moral effect of example, procured 
the Inquisition for Italy. From the time of Innocent 
ni, the Dominican monks had had charge of pre- 
serving the purity of the faith and of punishing her- 
etics, and they had performed this function with what 
might appear to a sceptic sufficient zeal, but during 
the great racial and religious struggle in Spain which 
ended in the capture of Granada, more zeal was 
deemed necessary and the Spanish Inquisition was 
established. Its fame spread far and wide. The Span- 
ish viceroys introduced it in a modified form in Na- 
ples, and Cardinal Caraffa, a zealous reformer, urged 
the need of such an institution in Rome. The Holy 
Office of Rome was established, and Caraffa put at its 
head (1542). Heretics were frightened into conform- 
ity or punished ; some were driven out of the coun- 
try, a few were burned to death. Freedom of thought 
was vigorously attacked ; and the Index Lihrorum 
Prohihitoriim was decreed. The great and growing 
power of the reformers may be measured by the fact 
that the Pope who sanctioned these great bulwarks 
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of the papal system was the once gay Alexander 
Farnese, Paul III, whom we otherwise know as a 
brother and a father. The culminating exhibition 
of the power of the reformers, however, was in the 
Council of Trent (1545-63). 

Europe had been too long accustomed to the idea 
of ecclesiastical unity to sit still without some attempt 
at reconciliation between the Catholics and Protes- 
tants. It was hoped that a Council would heal all 
wounds, smooth all difficulties, and bring back the 
irrevocable past. The Popes, however, had come to 
regard Councils as inimical bodies with dangerous 
tendencies towards hostile investigations and new 
canons, and were inclined to take the risk of losing 
the tainted parts of Christendom altogether, rather 
than make use of so perilous an instrument to recover 
them. But the Emperor, Charles V, was insistent; 
his Empire, as well as the Church, was cracked, and 
in great danger of breaking in two. The Council 
was convoked, and met at Trent. The primary 
object was reconciliation ; but everybody knew that 
no reconciliation was possible without radical re- 
forms in the Church, so the papal party played its 
cards with exceeding wariness. The Lutherans did 
not attend, and the papal party, in order to fore- 
stall practical reforms, plunged into the compara- 
tively safe matter of defining dogma, and defined 
it in such a way as to fence out all the Lutheran 
schismatics. The reformers, nevertheless, managed to 
sandwich in between the definitions of dogma vari- 
ous decrees for the reform of Church discipline. In 
Catholic theory an Ecumenical Council acts under the 
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inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; hut looking at this 
Council from a purely secular point of vie^, it is hard 
to find other guidance than the quarrelhng interests 
of Pope, bishops, Emperor, Spaniards, French, and 
Italians. In fact, the Council was twice broken up. 
The first time the Pope, having taken alarm, declared 
the Council adjourned to Bologna. The second time 
the Lutherans, then at war with the Emperor, 
swooped down near Trent and frightened the Coun- 
cil away. It met again, for the third time. All hope 
of reconciliation with the Protestants had then passed 
away, and the Council set to work as a purely Roman 
Catholic partisan body. A striking change of atti- 
tude within the Council showed that since the early 
sessions the reforming party had won complete con- 
trol. Paul IV (1555-59), a man of high character, 
formerly Cardinal Caraffa, head of the Roman In- 
quisition, had promulgated many edicts concerning 
reforms ; and his successor Pius IV, Giovanni Angelo 
Medici of Milan (not of the Florentine family) 
(1559-66), who was Pope during the final sessions 
of the Council, followed his lead. Pius, a clever 
man who had received a legal training, instead of 
wasting efforts in persuading disputatious bishops, 
first made diplomatic arrangements with the Cath- 
olic sovereigns of Spain, France, and Austria, and 
then secured the embodiment nf those arrangements 
in decrees by the Council. Nothing, however, could 
have been accomplished without the reforming 
spirit within the Church; Pius removed obstacles 
in its way and let it have full play. Stern rules 
were made against the corrupt practices, which had 
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given Luther his strength. Canons regulated the 
conduct o£ the clergy, the duties of bishops, the 
afPairs of monasteries and nunneries, and all matters 
connected with the great organization of the Roman 
Church. These reforms came too late to affect Pro- 
testant opinion, but they rallied the doubting, con- 
firmed the faithful, and gave the Papacy wide-reach- 
ing moral support. The dogmas of the Church were 
cast in adamant, and secured the immense advantage 
of definiteness and fixity. The Council of Trent 
remains the principal monument of the Catholic 
Revival, and that Revival is certainly the most im- 
portant event for Italy in the period immediately 
following the Renaissance. Pius IV, the clever law- 
yer, had a great share in the work of the Council, 
hut his most skilful achievement was to maintain 
and confirm the doctrine of the subordination of 
Councils to the Papacy. This great stroke, as weU 
as his share in the reforms, has won for him the 
title of founder of the Modern Papacy. 

In this manner the Papacy prospered during the 
very generations in which the greatness of Italy 
dwindled away. The fortunes of the two had wholly 
parted company. The Papacy, indeed, had made 
itself an Italian institution, — never again would it 
seat a foreigner on the chair of St. Peter, — but in 
aU other ways it had ceased to have any national 
affections. Italy, her genius faded, her vigour faint, 
not only deprived of what might have been a great 
support, but even pushed down and held under by 
the help of her own greatest creation, the Church, 
ceased to be a country. She had become, in Metter- 
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nick’s famous phrase, a mere geographical expres- 
sion, an aggregate of little states, 'with no tie 
between them except that of juxtaposition and of 
common subservience to foreigners. If we look at a 
map drawn at the close of the sixteenth century, 
we shall find the following political divisions : — 
The Duchy of Savoy, 

The Spanish province of Lombardy, 

The Republic of Venice, 

The little Duchy of Parma, under the Farnesi, 
The little Duchy of Mantua, under the Gonzaga, 
The little Duchy of Modena, under the Este fam- 

The little Duchy of Urbino, under the della Re- 
vere who had succeeded to the Montefeltri, 

The Republic of Genoa, 

The Republic of Lucca, 

The Grand Duchy of Tuscany, under the Medici, 
The Papal States, 

The Spanish province of Naples, 

The Spanish province of Sicily. 

Over them all, Spanish provinces, independent re- 
publics, Italian duchies, and Papal States, falls the 
shadow cast by the royal standard of Spain. Next 
to our consciousness of that dreaded banner, the 
most vivid impression which we take away is the 
contrast between the vigour of the Papacy and the 
weakness of Italy, and we draw the necessary in- 
ference that the fortunes of the two not only have 
wholly parted company, but also are wholly irrecon- 
cilable. 



CHAPTER XXX 

TBCE CUsQUECENTO ( 16 th Century) 

The CinquecentOy as tlie ItaKans call the sixteenth 
century j, exhibits in the arts the same disintegration 
and decay that AV'e have found in the political life 
of Italy. Honesty, independence, genuineness fade 
away, and in their stead we find cleverness and 
effort. The high tide of the Eenaissance was in 
the pontificate of J ulius II, but the flood lingered 
on at the full till 1540, and then the ebb began. 
This is the date which the famous German scholar 
and critic, Jakob Burchhardt, assigns as the limit of 
the Golden Age ; and it is interesting to find how 
closely it corresponds with the political dates which 
marked the establishment of the new political order 
in Italy. In 1530 Florence was definitely handed 
over to the Medici; in 1535 the duchy of Milan 
was annexed to Spain ; in 1540 the Pope sanctioned 
the Order of Jesus ; in 1542 he established the Holy 
OfSce in Home ; in 1543 he accepted the scheme of 
an Index Librorum Prohihitorum ; and in 1545 
the Council of Trent was opened. 

The change from maturity to decay was all-per- 
vasive ; yet it was slow, and a period of excellence 
and good taste intervened between the High Re- 
naissance and the Baroque. This process is most 
clearly marked in architecture. During the High 
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Renaissance dignity 'vvas law, the grand manner 
dominated, and charm determined subordinate parts. 
Domes were noble, loggias elegant, pilasters decora- 
tive, cornices well proportioned, ceilings splendid. 
After 1540 indications of decline appeared ; but this 
fading brilliance was a kind of (jotterdammerung^ 
and, though it heralded the Baroque, displayed at 
times a purity of detail and a noble restraint worthy 
of the earlier period. 

Of the architects of this intervening stage the 
greatest was Giacomo Barozzi, surnamed Vignola 
after the little town where he was born in the prov- 
ince of Modena. He was a man of theories, had 
great knowledge of classical architecture, and wrote 
a manual on the architectural orders which enjoyed 
great authority for two centuries and more. He 
built various buddings at Bologna, and designed a 
gigantic palace at Piacenza for the Parnesi, the 
ducal children of Alexander Farnese, Paul IH, and 
nephews of the beautiful Giulia. The art of making 
gardens, of using cypress trees, greensward, pools, 
terraces, and clumps of hex as joint partners with 
stone, brick, and stucco, in one artistic whole, had 
come into being in the sixteenth century ; and Vig- 
nola was one of the masters of this new art. He de- 
signed the Farnese gardens on the Palatine Hill, 
since destroyed by time, neglect, subsequent owners, 
and eager archaeologists. He was an artist of great 
ideas, and sometimes caught the grand manner. On 
the other hand, he also helped to bring on the Ba- 
roque. His famous church at Rome, the Gesii, de- 
spite its vast, high-arching nave, lent itself with 
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fatal facility to a gorgeous hideousness of decora- 
tion, and set the fashion for many imitative Jesuit 
churches, which caught the hideous gorgeousness 
but missed the grandeur of their exemplar. He had 
an important part in building the Villa di PajKt 
Glidio (Pope Julius III), a little outside the city 
walls, charming in its grace, its variety, and its suc- 
cession of arcades, courts, loggias, balustrades, grotto, 
terrace, and garden. 

The next in rant, Bartolommeo Ammanati of 
Florence, may be called the court architect of Duke 
Cosimo I. He built two bridges across the Arno, 
the Ponte alia Carraia and the Ponte Santa Trinita, 
finished the main body of the Pitti Palace, origi- 
nally designed by Brunelleschi, and completed the 
elaborate Boboli garden, the pleasure grounds be- 
hind the palace. He also was dravm to Rome at the 
behest of villa-building Popes, and had a share in 
elaborating the plans of the Villa of Papa Giulio. 
Giorgio Vasari, architect, painter, biographer, de- 
signed the XJfB.zi at Florence, painted many indiffer- 
ent pictures, and wrote lives of the Painters,” 
a garrulous, discursive, inaccurate, and delightful 
book. Galeazzo Alessi of Perugia built the stately, 
tourist-haunted palaces of Genoa, once occupied by 
opulent merchants, and also the gigantic church of 
S. Maria degli Angeli, which covers the Portiuncula 
of St. Francis, like a bowl turned over a forget-me- 
not. Jacopo Tatti Sansovino of Florence was the 
architect of many noble buildings in Venice. Andrea 
Palladio of Vicenza embodied his passionate love of 
classical architecture in palaces and churches in his 
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native town and in Venice. During the revival of 
classic enthusiasm in the eighteenth century Palladio 
became a demi-god. The captivated Goethe, as soon 
as he arrived at Vicenza, hurried to see the Palla- 
dian palaces. ^^When we stand face to face with 
these buildings, then we first realize their great ex- 
cellence; their bulk and massiveness fill the eye, 
while the lovely harmony of their proportions, ad- 
mirable in the advance and retreat of perspective, 
brings peace to the spirit.” In Venice, he says. 

Before all things I hastened to the Carita . . . 
Alas ! scarcely a tenth part of the edifice is finished. 
However, even this part is worthy of that heavenly 
genius. . . . One ought to pass whole years in the 
contemplation of such a work.” 

These men and their rivals kept alive the tradi- 
tions of the great period; nevertheless, in course of 
time stiltedness and exaggeration usurped the place 
of elegance and force. A servile imitation of Roman 
models, an absolute acceptance of classical correct- 
ness, prevailed; the classic orders, especially the Co- 
rinthian, spread themselves everywhere; in one place 
barren and formal simplicity obtruded itself, in an- 
other pretentious magnificence. After 1580 the tran- 
sition is complete ; the baroque triumphs; sham tyr- 
annizes, wood and plaster mimic stone, columns twist 
themselves awry ; monstrous scrolls, heavy mould- 
ings, crazy statues, gilt deformities, and all the con- 
tortions to which stucco and other cohesive substances 
will submit, hang and cling everywhere, inside and 
out. But this is to anticipate, for the full revel of the 
Baroque takes place in the seventeenth century. 
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The same degeneration prevailed in sculpture. 
Michelangelo, in his statues in the Medicean chapel 
at Florence, Night ’’ and Day/’ “ Evening ” and 
^"'Davrn” (1529-34), had achieved the utmost vrhich 
thought and emotion could express in marble. They 
stand, pillars set up by Hercules, at the end of the 
noble sculpture of the Renaissance. His successors 
tried to imitate him, in vain; they produced bulk, or 
writhing or distortion. Yet some men of this period 
did excellent work : Benvenuto Cellini, delicate gold- 
smith, and sculptor of the Florentine Perseus; John 
of Bologna, who modelled the Flying Mercury ; Tad- 
deo Landini of Florence, who designed the charming 
fountain in Rome, in which several boys are boost- 
ing turtles into a basin above ; Bandinelli, whose big 
statues are familiar in Florence, a man strangely 
composed,” as Burckhardt says, of natural talent, 
of reminiscence of the old school, and of a false origi- 
nality which carried him beyond a disregard of nicety 
even to grossness.” After these men and a few others, 
sculpture followed architecture in its facile descent 
into the Baroque, and expressed itself in prophets, 
saints, and Popes, who stand in swaying and vacil- 
lating postures in nave and aisle, on roof and balus- 
trade. These decadent sculptors strictly belong to 
the next century ; they are but heralded by the last 
works of the Cinquecento. 

In painting, too, the same story is repeated aU 
over Italy. In Florence after the close of the High 
Renaissance twilight darkened rapidly. There are 
few artists of note except two fashionable portrait 
painters, Pontormo and Bronzino, who display the 
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characteristics of the period. Bronzino’s picture of 
the Descent of Christ into Hades almost justifies 
Buskin’s comment, a heap of cumbrous nothingness 
and sickening offensiveness ; ” on the other hand, 
Pontormo’s decorations in the great hall of the 
Medicean Villa at Poggio a Caiano are as graceful, 
gay, and charming as can well be imagined. After 
them in dreary succession come the decadent painters, 
who painted figures bigger and bigger in would-be 
Michelangelesque attitudes, as may be seen in one 
of the rooms of the ^elle Arti in Florence. Else- 
where, also, the generation bred under the great mas- 
ters faded away, — the sweet Luini of Milan, Leo- 
nardo’s follower^ the facile Giulio Bomano, Baphael’s 
pupil ; the beauty-loving Sodoma of Siena ; the ro- 
mantic Dosso Dossi of Ferrara, These names show 
how loath the genius of painting was to leave Italy, 
but she obeyed fate ; and, at the end of the cen- 
tury, we have the Caracci beginning to paint in 
Bologna, and Caravaggio (1569-1609) in Naples. 
It needs but a glance at these later pictures to see 
what a change had come over the spirit of beauty 
during the hundred years since Botticelli painted 
Venus fresh from the salt sea foam. 

In literature, also, at the opening of the sixteenth 
century, we had the historian, Guicciardini ; the po- 
litical writer, Machiavelli; the poet, Ariosto ; the cul- 
tivated Castiglione : at the end we have the pathetic 
figure of Torquato Tasso (1544-95), who stands 
drooping, like a symbol of Italy. Tasso is always in- 
scribed in text-books as one of the four greatest Ital- 
ian poets, and it would be useless and impertinent to 
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dispute tlie concordant testimony of many witnesses. 
Byron apostrophizes him, 0 victor unsurpassed in 
modern song ; ” yet one with difficully avoids think- 
ing that his sad story has added to the beauty of his 
poetry and heightened his reputation. 

Torquato Tasso was the last great genius of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, and stands there facing the oncom- 
ing decadence in gifted helplessness ; he had many 
talents, a noble nature, a melancholy temperament, 
and a weak character. In boyhood his religious 
emotions and his intellectual faculties were both over- 
stimulated. His story is a medley of court favour, 
success, rivaby, suspicion. His home was Ferrara, 
but he wandered about, as a sick person seeks to 
ease his body by changing posture. Early forcing 
and some natur^ weakness combined to bring too 
great a strain upon his mind, which gave way, and 
the unfortunate man was put in a madhouse by his 
patron, the Duke of Ferrara. He was confiued for 
seven years, but not ill treated. He died in the mon- 
astery of Sant’ Onofrio on the Janiculum at Rome, 
where tourists stop to gaze at the poor remnant of 
an oak tree, under whose shade he used to sit. Car- 
ducci, the great poet, says : Italy’s great literatime, 
the living, national, and at the same time, human 
literature, with which she reconciled Antiquity and 
the Middle Ages, and, in a Roman way, represented 
a renewed Europe, ended with Tasso.” His sad 
story is a fitting epilogue to the Italian Renaissance. 

This general course of ascent, culmination, and 
decline holds true even of Venice, except in chrono- 
logy ; for Venice preserved her independence from 
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the normal Italian experience almost as resolutely 
in the arts as in politics. She produced no liter- 
ature, piqued perhaps because Italy had taken the 
Tuscan dialect rather than hers for the national 
language ; hut in the arts, after decay had elsewhere 
set in, she bloomed in the fulness of perfection, as 
late roses blossom when other bushes show nothing 
but hips. Of her individual career a few words must 
be said. 

In architecture and sculpture, the Lombardi, a 
Venetian family probably from Lombardy, flour- 
ished for nearly a hundred years (1452-1537), and 
left their mark on Venice, in tombs and statues, 
in churches and palaces. Contemporary with the 
last generation of Lombardi came the more gifted 
Alessandro Leopardi, who completed the great 
statue of CoUeoni designed by Verrocchio, and gave 
a new impulse to Venetian sculpture. While the 
Tuscan sculptors had been studying Roman re- 
mains, the Isles of Greece had been giving Greek 
models to their Venetian conquerors, and Leopardi 
in particular profited greatly by them. In the sister 
art the first famous architect after the Lombardi was 
the Florentine, Jacopo Sansovino, who spent most 
of a long life in Venice, where he built the Zecca, 
the Loggetta, the libreria Vecchia (the Old Library), 
and also the Scala d^ Oro (the Golden Stairway) of 
the ducal palace. Sanmicheli, a military engineer, as 
well as a builder of palaces, came from Verona to 
work in Venice. Palladio (1508-80), of whom we 
have spoken, came from Vicenza, and bequeathed his 
name to the neo-classic style, known as Palladian. 
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In painting first came the famous BeUini fam- 
ily, Jacopo (1400-64 ?) and Ids two sons^ Gentile 
and the more gifted Giovanni, painter of tenderest 
Madonnas ; after them came Carpaccio, painter of 
St. Jerome and his lion, and of St. George and his 
dragon. Then followed in rapid succession the most 
gifted group of painters that ever lived together, all 
born within twenty years of one another, as if to 
prove how prodigally Nature could endow a petty 
province that had the luck to please her : Giorgione, 
from Castelfranco on the Venetian mainland, of 
highest fame and disputed pictures ; Titian, of Ca- 
dore, noblest of portrait painters ; Palma V ecchio, 
of Bergamo, creator of the most glorious of animals, 
the superb Venetian women ; Sebastiano del Piombo, 
who painted the Fornarina of the Uffizi Gallery long 
attributed to Raphael, and deserved his fortune of 
being pupil to Giorgione and friend to Michelan- 
gelo ; Lorenzo Lotto, of Bergamo, another painter 
of exquisite women, high-bred men, noble saints, and 
poetical angels; Giovanni Antonio da Pordenone, in- 
ferior only to Titian ; Bonifazio from Verona, painter 
of patrician luxury; Paris Bordone, of Treviso, so 
uncertain in merit, yet at his best so rich in hue, so 
tender in sentiment, so admirable in his pictures of 
Venetian ceremonial ; and at the close, the giant Tin- 
toretto (1512-94) and Paolo Veronese (1528-88) the 
glorious : aU, though in different degrees, splendid 
in colour, voluptuous ministers to the sensuous eye. 
This cluster of names serves to show that while else- 
where in Italy art was dwindling into mannerism and 
exaggeration, V enice put forth an extraordinary burst 
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of pictorial magnificence; yet even in Venice at 
the end of the century none of the great men were 
left. 

The reason for this decadence of the arts from 
their splendour in the early decades of the century 
is not easy to assign ; no one can say why genius 
spurts up in one spot or in one individual, why the 
brilliant Italian race should have achieved so many 
masterpieces and then have become ineffectual. 
One can merely notice, whether as a cause or an 
accompanying phenomenon, that, with individual 
exceptions, — no man could be nobler than Michel- 
angelo, — Italy of the High Eenaissance was a great 
moral failure. In intellectual achievement the Italians 
eclipsed the world ; in morality they stumbled about 
like blind men. This lack of morality finds its 
fullest expression, at least its most conspicuous ex- 
pression, at the very time of the culmination of the 
arts. Let me illustrate. 

The night that the Duke of Gandia, son of Pope 
Borgia, was murdered in Eome (1497), a wood- 
seller, living beside the Tiber, saw several men come 
cautiously to the river. They peered about and made 
a sign to some one behind. Up came a horseman, 
with a dead body lying across his horse’s back, head 
and heels dangling down; the horse was turned 
rump to the river, and two men on foot seized the 
body and flung it into the water. The wood-seller 
was asked why he had not reported the fact. He 
answered that he had seen some hundred bodies 
thrown into the river at that spot, and had never 
heard any inquiries made. The duke’s brother, 
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Caesar, was at the time believed to have done the 
deed, but evidence fails. 

The same Caesar Borgia, bearing the somewhat 
ambitious motto Aiit Ccesar aid nihil;, energetic, 
ruthless, vigorous, ingenious, and plausible, embodied 
the Italian conception of what a political leader 
should be ; so much so, that Machiavelli, the great- 
est of Italian pohtical writers, cites him as a model. 
Machiavelli was a patriot, animated by real love of 
his country, but he was free from our conceptions 
of morality, or perhaps sceptical of Italian virtue, 
and believed that the achievement of hberating Italy 
from foreign tyranny could only be accomplished 
by the qualities of an lago. In the chapter in ^^The 
Prince^’ entitled ^"In what manner Princes should 
keep faith,” he says: ^^How praiseworthy it is for 
a Prince to keep faith, to practise integrity and 
eschew trickery, everybody knows; nevertheless, 
within our own lifetime and our own experience, we 
know that those Princes have done great things 
who have made small account of good faith and 
hat’e known hew to turn men’s heads by means of 
trickery, and in the end have surpassed those who 
planted themselves on loyalty. . . . Therefore a 
prudent lord ought not to keep faith, when keep- 
ing faith would make against him, and the reasons 
which made him promise are no more. If men were 
all good this precept would not be good; but as 
they are bad and would not keep faith with you, 
you, too, ought not to keep faith with them ; and a 
Prince will never lack legitimate reasons to colour 
the breach. ... I shall even make bold to say this, 
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that to have certain moral qualities and always ob- 
serve them is bad, but to seem to have them is good; 
as to seem to he pious, faithful, kind, religious, 
honest, or even to be so, provided your mind be so 
adjusted that, in case of need, you will know how 
to be the opposite. For you must know that a 
Prince, and especially a newly crowned Prince, can- 
not do all the things for which men are esteemed 
good, for, in order to maintain the state, they are 
often obliged to act contrary to humanity, contrary 
to charity, contrary to religion ; therefore, he must 
have a mind prompt to veer with the wind and the 
fluctuations of fortune; and, as I have said, not 
to forsake the good, if may be, but to know how to 
cleave to evil, if he must.’^ 

Another illustration shall be the life of Pietro 
Aretino (1492-1557), born the child of an artist’s 
model in a hospital at Arezzo, who, by wit and in- 
finite impudence, by toadying, bullying, and black- 
mail, worked his way to such a position that he 
could say, “ Without serving courts I have compelled 
the great world, dukes, princes, kings, to pay tribute 
to my genius.” Once a pious lady, the Marchesa di 
Pesaro, remonstrated with him upon his life, and bade 
him mend his ways. He wrote back : I must say 
that I am not less useful to the world, or less pleasing 
to Jesus, spending my vigils upon trifles than if I 
had employed them on works of piety. But why do 
I do this ? If princes were as devout as I am needy, 
my pen would write nothing but misereres. . . . 
Let us see. I have a friend named Brucioli, who 
dedicated his translation of the Bible to the Most 
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Christian King [of France]. Four years passed and 
he got no answer. On the other hand, my comedy, 
^The Courtesan,’ won a rich necklace from this 
same king ; so that my Comiesan would have felt 
tempted to make fun of the Old Testament, if that 
were not a trifle unbecoming. Forgive me lady for 
the jests I have written, not from malice, but for a 
livelihood. All the world does not possess the 
inspiration of divine grace. Music and comedy are 
to us what prayer and preaching are to you. May 
Jesus grant you His grace to get for me from 
Sebastiano di Pesaro [her husband ?] the rest of 
the money of which I have only received thirty 
scudi ; for this I am in anticipation your debtor.” 
Of Pietro Aretino a recent Italian critic says : ^^His 
memory is infamous ; no gentleman Avould mention 
his name before a lady.” Yet, perhaps, we may 
doubt if he was peculiarly bad ; he possessed the 
cynical views of morality current at the time. Are- 
tino made a fortune, received knighthood from the 
Pope, nearly obtained a cardinal’s hat, and was 
painted by Titian. 

The foUoAving anecdote is taken from the auto- 
biography of the famous goldsmith and sculptor, 
Benvenuto Cellini (1500-71). He was travelling 
on a sort of canal boat on his way from Venice to 
Florence. “Vf'e went to lodge for the night in an 
inn on this side of Chioggia, on the left as we were 
approaching Ferrara. Our host wished to be paid, 
according to his custom, before we went to bed. 
I told him that in other places it was the custom to 
pay in the morning, but he said, ^ I wish to be paid, 
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according to my way, in the evening/ I repKed that 
men who wanted their own special way would have 
to make a world to suit their special way, because 
in this world that was not the way things were 
done. The host answered that I need not vex my 
wits, for he wished to do according to his way. My 
companion was trembling for fear, and poked me to 
be quiet lest the host do worse; so we paid him, 
according to his way, and went to bed. We had 
excellent new beds, everything new, spick and 
span; in spite of this I did not sleep a wink, 
thinking all night long what I could do to revenge 
myself ; first I thought of setting fire to the house, 
next of cutting the throats of the four good horses 
that he had in his stable ; I could see that this 
would be easy to do, but not how it would be easy 
for me and my companion to escape afterwards. 
At last I hit on a plan. In the morning I put my 
companion and all the things into the canal boat. 
When the horses were hitched to the rope that 
pulled the boat, I said that they must not start the 
boat till I got back, as I had left a pair of slippers 
in my room. . . . When I got in the room I took 
my knife, which was sharp as a razor, and I cut the 
mattresses on the four beds to little bits, so that I 
knew I had done more than fifty scudi worth of 
damage.” Throughout a delightful autobiography, 
which we need not accept too literally, Cellini ex- 
hibits a perfectly unmoral disposition, a mind with no 
sense of social law and no respect for anything ex- 
cept Michelangelo and art. 

These four men, Caesar Borgia, MachiaveUi, 
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Aretino, and Cellini, possessed fortitude, energy, 
subtlety, and courage, but they showed no appre- 
ciation of the fundamental social virtues, loyalty, 
trust, subordination of self to the general good; 
and for this reason they enable us to understand 
why Italy fell like a ripe apple, without resistance, 
into the lap of foreigners and lay helpless under 
Jesuit, inquisitor, petty duke, and Spanish viceroy, 
and why freedom to think and freedom to act faded 
from art and intellectual life as well as from po- 
litical life. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


A SURVEY OF ITALY (1580-1681) 

At the end of the sixteenth century Italy is well 
under way on a new stretch of history, which lasted 
until the nineteenth century. Except V enice, always 
individual, and the Papacy, freshly revivified, Italy 
has lost all moral force, and become wholly effem- 
inate. In twenty-five years three hundred and 
twenty-six volumes of sonnets were published. Her 
political life has become what one may call grand- 
ducal ; her religion formal, superstitious ; her liter- 
ature affected, stilted ; her architecture Baroque ; her 
painting and sculpture steeped in mannerism and 
exaggeration. Nevertheless, Italy is Italy, and 
has her own charm, her own individuality, her own 
coquetry. As formerly she lured Barbarian nations, 
so now she lures individual Barbarians, and becomes 
the roaming-ground of travellers. She seems less a 
real country than a theatre, where rococo dukes, 
cavaliers, and ladies curl their hair and powder their 
cheeks. 

Eor two centuries this artificial existence continued. 
Its history is not to be found in the solemn volumes 
of Cesare Cantu, Carlo Botta, or other Italian his- 
torians, but in the journals of German, French, and 
English travellers : for during these centuries Italy 
was not a country in either a political or a sentimen- 
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tal sense ; it was a place of recreation for gentlemen 
on the grand tour, pious folk bound Eomeward, vir- 
tuosi seeking classical remains, and elderly statesmen 
hoping to cure the gout. The several petty states 
were so many artificial gardens^ where the peasants 
wore pretty costumes, the dukes sang prize songs, the 
duchesses trilled tra la la in rival endeavour, and the 
ecclesiastics troUed out the chorus. It was the Ital- 
ian opera bouflfe on the most charming stage in the 
world. The best summary of the history of the com- 
ing century will be a series of extracts from the diary 
of a keen-witted French gentleman, travelling for 
pleasure, Michel de Montaigne, who, in the company 
of some friends, spent several months in Italy 
(1580-81). They crossed the Alps over the Brenner 
Pass and went by way of Trent, Montaigne’s diary 
is sometimes written in the second and sometimes 
in the third person. He describes many of the prin- 
cipal cities, 

VEROiffA (within the territory of the Eepublic of 
Venice). Without health certificates which they 
had got at Trent they could not have entered the city, 
although there was no rumour of any danger of 
pest ; but it is the custom (in order to cheat us of 
the few pennies they cost). We went to see the 
cathedral, where Montaigne deemed the behaviour of 
the men at High Mass very peculiar ; they chatted 
even in the choir of the church, standing up, with 
their hats on and their backs turned to the altar, 
and did not seem to pay any attention to the ser- 
vice except on the elevation of the Host. There 
were organs and violins to accompany the mass. 
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... We 'vrent to see tlie castle and were shown 
all over by the lieutenant in charge. The [Vene- 
tian] government keeps sixty soldiers there, rather, 
according to what they said to Montaigne, against 
the people of the city than against foreigners. We 
also saw a congregation of monks called the Gesuati 
of St. Jerome [not Jesuits]. They are not priests; 
they neither say mass nor preach; most of them are 
ignorant, but they carry on a business of distilling 
lemon-flower water, both in Verona and elsewhere. 
They are dressed in white, with Kttle white caps, 
and a dark brown gown over it ; good-looking young 
men.” They visited the Ghetto (Jews’ quarter), and 
the Roman amphitheatre, which Montaigne thought 
the noblest building he had ever seen. 

Vicenza. It is a big city, a little smaller than 
Verona, all full of palaces of the nobility.” The 
fair, which was held twice a year, was going on 
upon the parade-ground ; booths had been built on 
purpose, and no shops in the city were allowed to 
keep open. In the town there was another estab- 
lishment of the Gesuati, selling their perfumes and 
also medicines for every ailment. “These monks 
tell us that they whip themselves every day ; each 
one has his switch at his post in the oratory, 
where they meet at certain hours of the day and 
pray, but they have no singing. . . . The old wine 
has given out, which vexed me, as it is not good for 
me, on account of my coKc, to drink the new wines, 
though they are very good in their way.” From 
Vicenza they journeyed by a broad straight road, 
ditched on either side and raised a little, which ran 
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tbrougli a fertile cbampaign with mountains in the 
distance, to Padua. The inns here could not be 
compared Tvith G-erman inns except that they were 
cheaper by a third. The streets narrow and ugly, 
not many people, few handsome houses. We went 
about all the next day and saw the schools of fen- 
cing, dancing, and riding, where there were more 
than a hundred French gentlemen together.’’ In 
fact, young men went in great numbers, young 
Frenchmen in particular, to the schools of Padua, less 
to acquire a knowledge of books than to acquire the 
accomplishments which were then the mode. One 
of Montaigne’s party stopped here and found good 
lodging for seven crowns a month, and he might 
have lodged a valet for five crowns more ; ordina- 
rily, however, they do not have valets, only a gen- 
eral servant for the house, or else maids ; every one 
has a nice bedroom, but fire and lights in the bed- 
room are extra. The accommodation was very good, 
and you can live there very reasonably, and that, I 
think, is the reason why many strangers go there 
to live, even those who are not students.” 

Yezsticb. Here he dined with the French am- 
bassador very well ; ” among other things that 
the ambassador told him this seemed odd, that he 
had no social relations whatever with anybody in 
the city, because the people were so suspicious that 
a [Venetian] gentleman who should speak to him 
twice would fall under distrust.” One is inclined, 
however, considering the fate of Milan, to regard 
a certain distrust of foreigners as not unnatural. 
Montaigne thought that the four most remarkable 
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tilings about Venice were the situation, the police, 
the Piazza of St. Mark’s, and the crowds of for- 
eigners. He received as a gift a little book of 

Letters” from a Venetian lady, one of that cele- 
brated class of Venetian women who were outside 
the matrimonial pale yet lived in ostentatious lux- 
ury, recognized by the government and by mas- 
culine society. This lady at mid-life had changed 
her ways and devoted herself to literature, and 
hearing of the famous French author, sent him her 
book. 

Returning by way of Padua, Montaigne passed 
the sulphur springs, frequented in May and August 
by the fashionable sick, who took mud or vapour 
baths and drank the waters. He noted the canals ; 
the system of irrigation in the plains, where rows of 
vine-laden trees intersected fields of wheat ; the big, 
strong, gray oxen ; the broad mud flats, once swamps, 
which the government was struggling to reclaim. 

Rovigo, a little town in Venetian territory near 
the Adige. There is as great abundance of meat 
here as in France, whatever it may be the custom 
to say, and though they use no lard for the roast, 
they do not take away the savour. The bedrooms, 
because there is no glass and they don’t shut the 
windows, are not so clean as in France; the beds 
are better made, smoother, and well supplied with 
mattresses, but they have nothing but coarse cov- 
erings, and they are very sparing of white sheets ; 
if a man travels alone, or with little style, he won’t 
get any. It is about as dear as in France, or a little 
dearer.” 
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He crossed the Po, as he had crossed the Adige, 
upon some kind of pontoon bridge, and went on to 

Fereara (duchy of Ferrara), where he was 
delayed on account of his health certificate. The 
ducal regulations on this point were very particular. 
On the door of every room in the inn was written 
up, “Remember the health certificate ; immedi- 
ately on arrival, names of travellers were reported 
to the magistrates. Montaigne found most of the 
streets broad and straight, all paved with bricks; 
there were many palaces, but few peoj)le, and he 
missed the porticos of Padua, so convenient against 
the rain. He did the town, paid his respects to the 
duke, saw Tasso in the mad-house, and found the 
lemon-flower distilling Gesuates again. 

At Bologjta (in the Papal States), a large, fine 
city, bigger than Ferrara, and with many more peo- 
ple ; he also found young Frenchmen come to learn 
riding and fencing. He admired the fine porticos, 
that covered almost every sidewalk, the handsome 
palaces, the buildings of the School of Sciences^ 
the bronze statue of Neptune designed by J ohn of 
Bologna, and enjoyed a company of players. “ The 
cost of living was about the same as at Padua, very 
reasonable ; but the city is less peaceful in the older 
quarters, which make debatable land between the 
partisans of different nations, on one side always 
the French, and on the other the Spaniards, who are 
there in great numbers.” 

This unpeaceful and factional condition was not 
confined to Bologna, but spread throughout the 
Papal States. Even fifty years later a perplexed 
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visitor to Ravenna wrote : The city is dmded, as 
von know, into Guelfs and GhibeUines, so much so 
that one man won’t go to another’s church, and 
each side has its place in the public square ; a tailor 
who works for one need not look for employment 
from the other, and so with all the trades; they 
distinguish one faction from the other by the way 
they wear their hair, their caps,” etc. But these 
pale shadows of the great old parties were slight 
inconveniences compared with the banditti, who 
also decked themselves with old names, and, under 
pretence of fighting one another, robbed, burnt, pil- 
laged, and murdered with perfect impartiality. The 
soldiers and the common people united against these 
rascals, but they were too strong to be utterly ex- 
tirpated. In the Papal States, one Piccolomini, a 
member of a famous Sienese family, raided where 
he chose, and once led a band of two hundred men 
within a mile or two of the walls of Rome. Terms 
were made with him, for he was under the protec- 
tion of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and although 
he confessed to three hundred and seventy murders 
within twenty-five years, he was pardoned and ab- 
solved. 

Leaving Bologna, Montaigne hesitated in his 
choice of roads on account of brigands, and chose 
wisely for he was not molested. He crossed the 
Apennines by a road, which he says is the first that 
could be called bad, and entered the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany. One village on the way, still in papal 
territory, was famous for the knavery of the inn- 
keepers, who made wonderful promises till the 
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traveller was safely housed, and then rendered the 
scantest performance- At the next village, which 
was in Tuscany, rival hosts rode out to meet the 
traveller, and struggled to secure him, promising 
everything. One offered to serve a rabbit for din- 
ner free, if Montaigne would lodge with him. The 
party prudently rode about to all the inns on a tour 
of inspection, examining food and wine, and making 
their bargain before dismounting; the host, how- 
ever, managed to put extras on the bill, it being im- 
possible to remember beforehand every item, wood, 
candles, linen, hay, etc. 

Next day Montaigne rode out of his way to see 
Pratolino, the Grand Duke’s famous country place, 
with its gardens, alleys, wonderful grottos, aU decked 
with Nereids and Tritons, and fountains of extrava- 
gant baroque designs. From there he went on to 

Floiubikce, which appeared to him smaller than 
Ferrara. He went to see the ducal stables, the ducal 
menagerie, Michelangelo’s statues, Giotto’s cam- 
panile; and remarked that he had never seen a 
country with so few handsome women as Italy. 
Lodgings were inferior in comfort to those in Prance, 
and the food was far less generous and less well 
served than in Germany, where, also, sauces and 
seasonings were far superior ; the windows were 
big and always open, for there was no glass, and if 
the shutters were shut they excluded light and air 
as well as wind ; the beds were uncomfortable, the 
wines too sweet ; moreover, Florence was esteemed 
the most expensive city in Italy. 

Montaigne dined with the duke, Francesco I (son. 
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of Cosimo I), and his second wife, Bianca Cappello, 
the famous Venetian, who sat at the head of the 
table. She had a pleasant face, was reputed hand- 
some, and seemed to have been able to keep her 
husband devoted to her for a long time. The duke 
mixed water freely with his wine; she scarcely at 
aU. After a brief stay, during which he visited 
gardens and the environs of the city, which he ad- 
mired greatly, Montaigne rode southward to 

SiejS^a. The country was cultivated everywhere 
and tolerably fertile, but the road was rough and 
stony. At Siena he notes the Duomo, the palaces, 
the piazza^ the fountains, and, important point, that 
there are good cellars and fresh ; ” also, that in 
Tuscany the city walls are let go to ruin, while the 
citadels are carefully fortified and no one is per- 
mitted to go near, showing that the duke feared 
domestic insurrection more than foreign attack. 
He observes the French are kept in such affection- 
ate remembrance here by the people of the country, 
that at any mention of them tears well up in their 
eyes, for war itself, with freedom in some form, seems 
to them sweeter than the peace which they enjoy 
under this tyranny.” The French had aided Siena 
in its brave struggle for liberty, and a valiant rem- 
nant of French and Sienese had held out till the 
Peace of Cateau-Cambresis (1559), when Prance 
abandoned them to Cosimo dei Medici. 

From Siena he rode southward past Bolsena, 
Viterbo, and a pleasant valley surrounded by hills 
covered with wood, commodity somewhat rare 
in this country.” Incidentally he commends the 
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customs : in good houses dinner was served at two 
o’clock and supper at nine ; and if there was a play, 
it began at six and was over by supper time. It is 
a good country for a lazy fellow for they get up late.” 

At Eo:nE he put up for a day at the Beav^ and 
then took lodgings, three good bedrooms, parlour, 
dining-room, kitchen, and stable, for twenty crowns 
a month, the host providing the cook and fire for 
the kitchen. Apartments are ordinarily somewhat 
better furnished than in Paris, especially as they 
have a great deal of gilt leather, with which the 
walls of apartments of a certain grade are hung.” 
He might have hired another apartment for the 
same price, furnished in silk and cloth of gold, but 
he did not think this luxury suitable, and the rooms 
were not so convenient. Ancient Rome impressed 
him immensely, and the modern cily, too ; he was 
astonished by the papal court, the number of pre- 
lates, the crowd of ecclesiasts, by the streets, so full 
of richly dressed men, of horses and coaches. 

Making a comparison between freedom in Venice 
and in Rome, he argued for Venice, and adduced 
these reasons : “ Item, that in Rome houses were so 
insecure, that those who had considerable sums of 
money were advised to leave their purses at their 
bankers, so as not to find their chest broken open ; 
item, that it was not very safe to go out at night ; 
item, that, in the very first month of his visit, the 
General of the Cordeliers was abruptly dismissed 
from his post and put in prison, because in a sermon, 
which he preached before the Pope [Gregory XHI] 
and the cardinals, he had accused prelates of lazi- 
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ness and luxury, but 'vritbout going into details, and 
using (with some asperity of Toice) only perfectly 
common and current phrases on the subject ; item, 
that his luggage had been examined on entering 
the city for the customs, and had been ransacked 
down to the smallest article of clothing, whereas in 
most of the other cities in Italy the officials had 
been satisfied with the mere offer to submit to ex- 
amination; besides that, they had taken all the 
books they found in order to examine them, and 
took so long about it, that a man who had some- 
thing to do might put them down as lost ; add to 
that, that their rules were so extraordinary that the 
^Book of Hours of Our Lady’ fell under their sus- 
picion, because it came from Paris and not from 
Rome, and they also kept books, written by some 
German doctors against heretics, because in combat- 
ing them they made mention of their errors.” 

On Christmas day at St. Peter’s during mass, 
Montaigne was surprised to see Pope, cardinals, and 
other prelates, seated almost aU through the mass, 
talking and conversing together. The ceremony 
seemed more magnificent than devotional.” He ob- 
tained an interview with the Pope, very ceremoni- 
ous ; and dined with a French cardinal, where the 
henedicite and repetitions of grace, very long, were 
recited antiphonally by two chaplains. During din- 
ner the Bible was read, and after the table was 
cleared, service was held; everything was exceed- 
ingly formal, but the chef does not appear to have 
equalled Cardinal Caraffa’s chef, a culinary enthu- 
siast, with whom Montaigne had a long talk on 
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sauces, soups, and senung. Montaigne attended the 
Carnival sports on the Corso, a festival already at 
that time more than a hundred years old, where boys, 
Jews, old men, horses, asses, and buffalo ran races; 
fair ladies, without masks, looked on, and young cav- 
S,liers congregated where the ladies could see them; 
the ladies were richly clad, the gentlemen simply ; 
and (Montaigne adds) the appearance of the dukes, 
counts, and marquesses was not equal to their titles. 

Montaigne’s Essays” had been submitted to the 
Master of the Palace, who examined them with the 
aid of a French friar, for the Master knew no 
French. After a delay they were returned, and the 
Master left it to Montaigne’s conscience to alter 
what might seem to be in bad taste, especially in 
those points to which the French friar objected; 
item, that Montaigne had used the word Fortune ; 
item, that he had named poets who were heretics ; 
item, that he had made an apology for Julian the 
Apostate ; item, that he had suggested that when a 
man was saying his prayers he ought at that moment 
to be free from any unworthy inclination; item, 
that he judged any punishment in excess of death, 
cruelty; item, that a child should be educated to 
do all sorts of things, etc. Another book belonging 
to Montaigne, a history of the Swiss, was confis- 
cated, because the translator was a heretic. 

On Maundy Thursday he saw the Pope come 
forth on the balcony of St. Peter’s attended by his 
cardinals. On one side a canon, speaking Latin ; on 
the other, a cardinal read, in Italian, a long bull which 
excommunicated an everlasting list of people, in- 
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eluding the Huguenots and all princes who withheld 
any portion of the territory of the Church. At this 
last article Cardinals Medici and CarafFa laughed 
heartily. At night there was a great procession of 
religious guilds, with twelve thousand torches, in- 
cluding files of Penitents, who scourged their bare 
backs till the blood ran. Montaigne, however, was 
of opinion that these Penitents were hired for 
this purpose. He agreed with the French ambas- 
sador, that the poor people were incomparably more 
devout in France than here, but that in Eome the 
rich, and especially the courtiers, were more devout 
than in France. 

From Eome Montaigne made his way northward 
by Spoleto, where there was great alarm caused 
by a noted brigand. On the way he notes his food, 
— salt fish, beans uncooked, artichokes also un- 
cooked, peas, green almonds, eggs, cheese, wine, and, 
in little places, olive oil instead of butter. ^^You 
meet monks every now and then who give holy 
water to travellers and expect alms in return, and a 
lot of children who beg and hold out their beads, 
promising to say a string of paternosters for the 
person who will give them something.” 

The Umbrian plain was beautiful and fertile, with 
grains and fruits in abundance, the whole country 
rich beyond description. So, too, had been the 
Eoman Campagna, but that was not tenanted, for 
its owners, the Eoman barons, had let it to mer- 
chant farmers, who did not maintain peasants there, 
but in harvest time hired husbandmen from all over 
Italy, to the number of forty thousand, to gather 
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in the crops. From Foligjsto he turned to the right 
and crossed the Apennines just below Assisi, and 
traTelled toward the Adriatic coast, making a pil- 
grimage to Loreto, a place like Lourdes, celebrated 
for its miracles, and for the ^Wery same little house 
in which Jesus Christ was born in Nazareth.” Here 
he found the people much more religious than else- 
where; even the attendants in the Church were 
ready to do anything, and would accept no tips. 
Thence he went to Axcoxa, Sejjigaglia, URBI^^o, 
where he inspected the famous palace begun by 
Federigo da Montefeltre ; then back to Florejtcb, 
once more to admire the beautiful villas which 
decked the hills round about, and on to Prato and 
PiSTOiA, stagnating little towns, whose civic life had 
been crushed out by the Medici. So he rode on 
through lovely country, where long lines of little 
trees, trellised with vines, divided the rich fields of 
grain, skirting the bills covered with olive, mul- 
berry, and chestnut, till he reached Lucca, vhich 
had saved itself from the clutch of the Medici by 
clinging to the skirts of Austria. 

Lucca, girdled by fortifications worthy of a most 
martial ardour, maintained a comfortable prosperity 
by the manufacture of silk; but here, as elsewhere, 
it was becoming unfashionable to engage in trade, 
partly on account of decreasing returns and the 
general waning of energy, and partly from Spanish 
influences. Gentlemen retired from business, in- 
vested their money in landed estates, and were rapidly 
tending to become the characters which we find in 
Goldoni’s comedies. 
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From Lucca Montaigne went to the Baths of 
Lucca and took the cure for near two months- He 
found the country lovely, but society a little slow ; 
most of the men were apothecaries. After the cure 
he made another tour southward, then back to 
Lucca for more baths, from there northward, on 
the road to Milan, stopping at Po^ttkeholi. At 
the inn in this place, the dinner began with cheese 
alia mllanese^ included a dish of ohves, their pits 
taken out, dressed with oil and vinegar alia ye«o- 
'cese; on a bench stood one basin in which all the 
guests washed their hands in the same water, alia 
jpontremolese. From there he crossed the Apen- 
nines, where the mountaineers, horrid people, charged 
them most cruel prices, and went on into the duchy 
of Parma, where Alessandro Farnese, the great gen- 
eral, was the reigning duke. At Piacenza, the King 
of Spain, out of his abundant caution, stiU main- 
tained a Spanish garrison in the castle, badly paid 
as they told me.” Thence they proceeded into the 
duchy of Milan. 

At Pavia Montaigne remarks, that from Rome 
northward the best inn he had lodged at was the 
Post at Piacenza, and the worst the Falcon at 
Pavia : You pay extra for wood, and there are no 
mattresses on the beds.” Milan was the largest ciiy 
in Italy, not unlike Paris, full of merchandise and 
craftsmen ; it lacked the palaces of other cities, but 
in size excelled them ah, and in throng of people 
rivalled Venice. 

From Milan he rode westward, and entered the 
domains of the Duke of Savoy, crossing the Sesia 
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near Yercelli, "v^here the duke was building a fort 
in such haste, that he aroused the suspicion of his 
Spanish neighbours. Thence he went to Turin. 
Here the people imitated French ways^ looked up to 
Paris, usually spoke French, or rather French words 
with Italian pronunciation, and altogether seemed 
very devoted to France. Montaigne liked Pied- 
mont, finding the inns there better than elsewhere 
in Italy. The bread was bad but the wine good, 
there was plenty to eat, and the innkeepers were 
polite. He crossed the Alps over the Mt. Cenis 
Pass, haK the time on horseback, half the time in 
a chaise borne by four porters, and then entered 
Savoy proper, passing its capital, Chamberi, crossing 
the Rhone to the north and then the little river 
Ain to the westward, and came to MontlueI/, the 
last town of Savoy, and so on to the Saone, Lyons, 
and French soil (November, 1581). 

Such was the Italy of the long period from 1580 
to 1789, the land of olives, mulberries, and chest- 
nuts, of fertile fields crossed by vine-laden trees, of 
irrigated plains and treeless mountains, of inn- 
keepers, good, bad, and indifferent, of Spanish gai- 
risons, ducal citadels, and dare-devil banditti, of 
begging urchins, perfuming friars, of gentlemen 
too genteel to work, of prelates in coaches, of 
antique ruins and Renaissance glory, of blue sky 
and vivacious manners, in short, almost the Italy 
that our fathers knew before the perturbations of 
1848. 



CHAPTER XXXn 


THE AGE OF STAGNATION, POLITICS (1580-1739) 

We have now reached a period of comparative sta- 
bility in which dukes, viceroys, oligarchs, and Popes 
sit settled in their respective dominions with a secu- 
rity that appears a little tame after the whir and up- 
roar of Barbarian invasion. To be sure, the wars 
between Spain, France, and Austria, waged first to 
abate the over-greatness of the House of Hapsburg 
and afterwards that of the House of Bourbon, were 
often fought out in the north of Italy; neverthe- 
less, the period of confusion has passed, and each 
principality has a consecutive political history, which 
runs along for two hundred years. Our best course 
will be to glance at the careers of the several states, 
one by one, until they reach the tumultuous influ- 
ences of the French Revolution. Venice, the noblest 
as well as the most powerful, deserves to come fiirst. 

Venice 

Venice still ranked as one of the great powers of 
Europe ; she was sought as an ally, she took part in 
European counsels, and bore herself with resolute 
dignity and pride. The change that was going on 
went on so slowly, and her statesmen were so well 
trained and so far-sighted, that her reputation re- 
mained intact after the power which had created it 
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had shrunk and dwindled. In spite of the battle of 
Lepanto she lost the island of Cyprus to the Turks, 
but secured a peace which lasted for two genera- 
tions. a surprisingly long time, considering that the 
two states were destined to fight each other till both 
were exhausted. She was less successful in keeping 
at peace with her Christian neighbours, and became 
embroiled in a celebrated quarrel with the Holy 
See. 

There was an irritating papal bull \shich was 
issued and reissued under the stimulus of the rein- 
rigorating Counter-Reformation, entitled In Coena 
Dombii (for the Lord’s Supper), usually read on 
Maundy Thursday. It was probably the very bull 
that Montaigne heard read from the balcony o£ St. 
Peter’s. This bull asserted papal claims of extreme 
character, not unworthy of Boniface VIII, and, in 
fact, revealed complete consciousness of renewed 
youth and vitality. Other states in Italy bowed and 
accepted, or pretended to accept, this declaration of 
papal authority; but Venice refused to publish the 
buU. In fact, though Venice had always professed 
great respect for the Holy See, she had been consist- 
ently self-willed and opposed to papal pretensions, 
and likewise somewfiat free-thinking. Moreover, 
there had been festering disagreements concern- 
ing territory and politics. Venice insisted upon the 
right to tax Church property within the state, and 
to try priests charged with crime before her lay 
tribunals. Acting upon the latter right she arrested 
and tided two priests guilty of crime. This action 
traversed the doctrine laid down in the papal buU, 
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The Pope put Venice under an interdict (1606). In 
retaliation the Signory issued a decree of banish- 
ment against all priests and monks who should obey 
the interdict. Various Orders quitted the city. The 
Pope stood firm in his position that there could 
be no true piety without entire submission to the 
spiritual power.” All Europe looked on, the Pro- 
testants backing V enice, the Catholics supporting 
the Pope. War was in the air ; but the danger of a 
European melee was too great. The French King, 
Henry IV, enacted the peacemaker ; and the forces 
in favour of compromise succeeded in reestablishing 
peace. 

Out of the quarrel one man issued with a noble 
historic reputation. Fra Paolo Sarpi (1552-1623) 
was the last of the great Venetians. In boyhood 
he was so precocious a scholar that at eighteen he 
was made professor of Positive Theology, and, a 
little later, of Philosophy and of Mathematics. Grown 
up, he became a man of science, the foremost of his 
time excepting Francis Bacon. He discovered the 
valves of the veins, and also, independently of Har- 
vey, the circulation of the blood. He made discover- 
ies in optics. He studied heat, light, sound, colour, 
pneumatics, the magnetic needle. In astronomy Gal- 
ileo called him, il mio padre e maestro — my father 
and my master.” Sir Henry Wotton, the Enghsh 
ambassador to Venice, said. Fra Paolo is ^^as expert 
in the history of plants as if he had never perused 
any booh but Nature.” In addition to these achieve- 
ments, he wrote a very celebrated history of the 
Council of Trent. At the time of the breach with 
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the Papacy, this hriUiant savant was appointed Theo- 
logical Counsellor to the Republic, and was abruptly 
flung into the confusion and passion of violent politi- 
cal sti*ife. Deeply patriotic, — his last thought was 
for Venice, Esto perpetiia^ may she live forever,” 
— he held a brief, as it were, for his country, and as 
her advocate argued her cause before all Europe 
with brilliant success. 

At this period the Venetian Signory belonged, in 
spirit at least, to an international political party which 
was opposed to Spain and to the Papacy, and for 
that reason was favoured by the French, especially 
when Henry of Navarre was on the throne. In 
fact, this quarrel between Venice and the Papacy 
may be considered an episode in the great struggle 
between the party of European freedom and the 
tyrannical House of Hapsburg, seated on the thrones 
of Spain and Austria, and supported by the Papacy. 

But Venice was not able to concentrate her at- 
tention upon European affairs. Later in the cen- 
tury war with the Turks was renewed; she was 
too weak to resist them single-handed, and, after a 
struggle which lasted for twenty-five years, she lost 
Crete ( 1669). Not many years later, having obtained 
allies, she renewed the war, fought with great gal- 
lantry, and actually conquered the Morea, which, 
on the conclusion of hostilities, was ceded to her 
(1699). This conquest, now best remembered from 
the fact that in the attack on Athens a Venetian 
bomb blew up the Parthenon, was the last great 
military exploit of the Venetians, and within twenty 
years the Morea was lost again. 
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Martial vigour ebbed slowly but surely. During 
the war of the Spanish Succession, when, the course 
of fortune having shifted, Europe combined to re- 
sist the overbearing power of Louis XIV and the 
House of Boui‘bon, Venice remained neutral. Like 
an old dog which has fought many good fights in 
its youth and prime, and now, lame and scarred, 
maintains a dignified abstention from canine frays, 
Venice lay back. In 1718, after the war with 
Turkey in which she lost the Morea, she took part 
in the treaty between Austria and Turkey. This 
was her last active diplomatic intervention in the 
affairs of Europe. She had lost Cyprus, Crete, the 
Morea; and now her province in Italy, bits of lUyria, 
and some of the Ionian Islands, alone remained from 
her old empire. She shut her eyes to the past, and 
concentrated her attention on making her beautiful 
city ^^the revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.’^ 
On the eve of the mighty upheaval of the French 
Revolution, her old sea glory flashed up under her 
last great admiral, Angelo Emo (1731-92), who 
cleared the seas of the Algerine pirates ; but it was 
too late, Venice had run her coarse, and the end 
was at hand. 

Spanish To'ovinces 

West of Venetian territory, the unfortunate duchy 
of Milan fulfilled its melancholy lot of being the 
prize possessed by Spain, yet coveted and fought 
for by France. Its history takes no special hold 
upon the memory. Against a constant background 
of French ambition (Richelieu, Mazarin, Louis XIV), 
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the Spanish governors stej) forward upon the Milan- 
ese stage, levy taxes, scheme how to circumvent the 
French, and how to extend Spanish dominion, and 
then go home, a little richer but without leaving any 
definite imjDression on the page of history except as 
they have served to create the scenes depicted in the 
romantic novel “ I Promessi Sposi/’ One has a vague 
idea of ceremony, bows, obeisances, ignorance, ra- 
pacity, and cruelty, but the idea is nebulous, and we 
need not stop. 

Leaving local affairs aside, we will proceed at 
once to see how the titles to Milan and other Span- 
ish provinces in Italy passed from Spain into other 
hands. History here acts as an attorney and coldly 
records the transfer from one monarch to another. 
Like lots of land the provinces of Italy were bar- 
tered and granted in consideration of war, dynastic 
love and affection, or for the sake of the political 
equilibrium of Europe. The great Powers fell to 
blows over the succession to the crown of Spain 
(1700-14), to the crown of Poland (1733-35), 
and other matters in which Italy had no voluntary 
concern ; and, after years of war, made treaties to 
re^tablish European equilibrium by an elaborate 
system of weights and counterw^eights. Where the 
balances hung unevenly, a province of Italy was 
thrown in to restore them to a level. In this way 
Milan, Parma, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia were dis- 
posed o£ All we need do is to remember that in 
place oi conveyances there were treaties, and in place 
of offer, counter-offer, haggling, and bargaining, 
there were battles, sieges, devastation, and pillage. 
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The records of conveyances in the office of his- 


tory read 

as follows : — 



LOT 

GRiSTOK 

GRAXTEB 

DATE 

Milan 

Spain 

Austria 

1713 

Naples 

Spain 

Austria 

1713 


Austria 

Spanish Bourbons* 

1738 

Sicily 

Spain 

Savoy 

1713 

te 

Savoy 

Austria 

1720 

(6 

Austria 

Spanish Bourbons 

1738 

Parma 

Spanish Bourbons 

Austria 

1738 


Austria 

Spanish Bourbons 

1748 

Sardinia 

Spain 

Austria 

1713 

it 

Austria 

Savoy 

1720 


Milan was subject to only one transfer, from Spain 
to Austria, by the treaties of Utrecht and Rastadt 
(1713-14), which closed the war of the Spanish 
Succession. Those same treaties took Naples and the 
island of Sardinia from Spain and gave them to 
Austria, and also took Sicily from Spain and gave it 
to Savoy. Spain, however, was dissatisfied, and at- 
empted to recover what she had lost; but a new 
European coalition forced her to renounce her claim. 
In the general pacification after the war, for the 
purpose of making a more satisfactory arrangement, 
Sardinia was exchanged for Sicily, giving Sardinia 
to Savoy and Sicily to Austria (1720). EinaUy, after 
the war of the PoKsh Succession by the Peace of 
Vienna (1738), Austria ceded Naples and Sicily to 
younger sons of the royal family of Spain, the 
Spanish Bourbons, on condition that those pro- 
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vinces sLould never be united with the crown o£ 
Spain, and received in exchange the little duchy o£ 
Parma, which had fallen to a Spanish Boui*bon on 
the extinction of the Farnesi. But ten years later, 
at the close of the war of the Austrian Succession, 
Austria ceded Parma back again to other members 
of the Spanish Bouibon family. 

Tuscany 

Another paragraph is necessary to complete the 
Austrification and the Spanification of Italy. The 
Medici of Tuscany died out. After the first Grand 
Duke, Cosimo, six successors had followed, dwindling 
away in incapacity, luxury, and bigotry. The last 
died in 1737. Then, by virtue of that general reap- 
portionment after the war of the Polish Succession, 
the Grand Duchy was handed over to the Duke of 
Lorraine, husband of Maria Theresa, of the House 
of Hapsburg, Empress of Austria, and became an 
appanage of the Austrian Empire, under the rule 
of the younger sons of the Imperial house. It is a 
relief to turn from these Austrian and Spanish 
provinces to the two living powers, Savoy and the 
Papacy. 

Savoy 

It would be impossible to chronicle here the his- 
tory of the Savoyard dukes, who were advanced to 
the title of Kings of Sardinia after the acquisition of 
that island. Savoy lay in the way of the three fight- 
ing nations, France, Spain, and Austria. The plain 
of Piedmont was an admirable fighting-ground, and 
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the combatants chose it on all possible occasions, 
but it would not be fair to charge the whole blame 
upon those three nations. The Dukes of Savoy were 
ambitious men, full of all sorts of schemes for in- 
creasing their dominions and their personal glory. 
Whenever any one of them thought he perceived an 
023portimity to seize some neighbouring territory, he 
caught at it, reckless of collision with his powerful 
neighbours. The general upshot was that Savoy lost 
its old Swiss provinces and its old French provinces, 
and that Piedmont became the head and front of 
the new Kingdom of Sardinia. Equally important 
to Italy was the fact that, while the people of the 
other Italian provinces became more and more inca- 
pable of bearing arms or of making any real martial 
effort, the people of Piedmont gradually became a 
nation of soldiers. In devastation, war, and appar- 
ent ruin, Piedmontese valour and Piedmontese char- 
acter were trained and developed, and Piedmont 
little by little came to feel, and likewise to impress 
upon the other Italian States, that she, and she 
alone, was the refuge and hope of whatever Italian 
patriotism might still exist. 

The Fajpacy 

The Papacy we left at the end of the sixteenth 
century in the full flood of revival. The Popes were 
swept on by the tide. The bold and successful front 
opposed to the enemy was supplemented by disci- 
pline within. Heresy was traced and tracked. In- 
quisitors roamed about, spying what they might; 
they frightened the learned from publishing, prm- 
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ters from printing, and almost all from freedom of 
talk and thought. Thus traitors were rooted out. 
And at the same time faithful soldiers of the Church 
were trained and educated. Seminaries for priests 
of divers nations were founded in Rome; Jesuit 
schools were helped everywhere. Sixtus V (Felice 
Peretti), 1585-90, was a Pope worthy of the great 
period. He entertained a plan to reconquer Egypt, 
and make the Mediterranean and Red Seas a high- 
road for armies and navies that should break up 
the Ottoman power. He attacked the banditti of the 
Papal State, as his predecessors had attacked the 
barons, and, for a time at least, suppressed them. 
He was a great builder; he completed the dome 
of St. Peter’s, set up the Egyptian obelisk in the 
piazza before the cathedral, substituted statues of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in place of Trajan and Mar- 
cus Aurelius on the tops of the two great bronze 
columns that adorn the Foro Trajano and the Piazza 
Colonna. He brought fresh water, named after him 
Acqua Felice, into the city from over twenly miles 
away, and gave Rome an aspect worthy of the capi- 
tal of the Latin world. He fixed seventy for the 
number of cardinals; he revised the Vulgate; and 
pondered many great designs, for which, as he said, 
his strength would have been inadequate, even had 
he lived. 

But these Popes of the Revival, who carried into 
effect the papal principles of the Council of Trent, 
vigorous, and in many respects admirable, as they 
were, need not detain us, for the history of the 
Papacy in this period scarcely belongs to Italy. It 
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lias a far wider reach, and is intimately bound up 
with the great Catholic, one might say the great 
Latin, effort to restore or extend Catholicism and 
Latin supremacy throughout the world. In the Brit- 
ish Isles, in Scandinavia, in Poland, in Russia, in Gei*- 
many, Austila, Prance, and Switzerland, the Churcli 
fought with the old Roman spirit of conquest. 
Everywhere the Jesuit fathers went, busy, devoted, 
heroic. The ardour of St. Francis Xavier, the self- 
abnegation of St. Francis de Sales, the passionate 
mysticism of St. Theresa, infected and controlled 
thousands of disciples. Everywhere were great 
manifestations of activity. In South America there 
were bishops and archbishops, hundreds of monas- 
teries and innumerable priests. In Mexico there 
were schools of theology. In India, thousands and 
thousands of converts clustered around the city of 
Goa- In China and Japan the Jesuits built churches, 
and converted to Christianity disciples of Confucius 
and Buddha. The Church had founded an empire 
on which the sun never set. But our business is not 
with this great Latin conquest, this great Catholic 
revival. We must pass on to the next series of 
Popes, less memorable for their imitation of Scipio 
and Csesar, than of Lucullus and Crassus. Here we 
find the names of the founders of great papal fami- 
lies, so familiar in Rome, not as missionaries, teachers, 
or martyrs, but as owners of palaces, villas, pictures 
and statues : Borghese (Paul V, 1605-21), the Pope 
who quarrelled with the Venetian Republic; Ludo- 
visi (Gregory XV, 1621-23), in whose pontificate 
the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide (College for 
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Propagating the Faith) was established; Barberini 
(Urban VIII, 1623-44), whose family, famous 
from the squib “ Quod non fecerunt Barbari fecerunt 
Barberini,” built its palaces out of Roman ruins. 
During the pontificate of Barberini, Galileo was 
brought before the Holy Office, and his opinion 
that the earth moved condemned as absurd, false 
in philosophy, and essentially heretical.” 

Under his successor Panffii (Innocent X, 1644— 
55), Catholic Europe stopped fighting Protestant 
Europe, and the Thiity Years’ War was closed by 
the Peace of Westphalia (1648). The Catholic 
Powers gave over the attempt to reduce the Protes- 
tant States, and acknowledged their independence. 
Panfili launched his bull against the treaty, but 
the weary world disregarded the old man’s curses. 
After him came Chigi (Alexander VII, 1655-67), 
Rospigliosi (Clement IX, 1667-69), Odescalchi (In- 
nocent XI, 1676-89), whose names mean little 
to us. 

Long before this time the forces of revivification 
which had borne onward and upward the Catholic 
counter-charge on the Protestant ranks, had begun to 
fall away. The great Catholic monarchs of Europe 
turned their minds to personal ambitions ; the Popes 
squandered papal revenues on their own families; 
the Jesuits loosened their rigid hold on their once 
high principles. The period of reform had passed, 
and the Papacy settled down into a policy of main- 
taining the ecclesiastical empire left to it and of 
enjoying its Kttle Italian monarchy. In politics it 
pursued a shifting course towards Austria, Spain, 
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and France, dictated rather by passing fears than 
by wisdom or lofty ambition. At the time of the 
close of the war of the Spanish Succession the 
Papacy was hardly regarded as a European power. 
The proof of decline was most visible in the con- 
cessions made by the Papacy to the Catholic sover- 
eigns, by its forced acquiescence in the repeated 
attacks on the Jesuits, and finally, by its bull sup- 
pressing, or rather attempting to suppress, the Order 
(1773). 

Throughout the eighteenth century the papal 
part in European affairs was insignificant; and in 
Italy the general effects of papal rule were steadily 
increasing poverty, superstition, and incompetence. 
It is a relief to turn away, knowing that the French 
Eevolution is blowing its refreshing blasts ahead 
of us. 



CHAPTEE XXXm 

THE AGE OF STAGNATION, THE ARTS (1580-1789) 

We should do -wrong to leave these centuries to 
stand solely on their political record. Even this 
dreary period has contributed not a little to the sum 
of Italy’s attractions. After the moral vigour of re- 
publican Florence, after the freshness of the Eenais- 
sance and its later grandeur, after the elegance of 
the courts of Urbino, Ferrara, and Milan, it requires 
time to adjust ourselves to a different standard and 
to acquii'e a relish for this period of dissipated Kttle 
kings and dukes. But once familiar with the altered 
standard of excellence, these centuries, with their 
arts, their habits, their idleness, become exceedingly 
sympathetic, and lure with peculiar dexterity the 
idler who seeks entertainment and the picturesque. 
Not that there is no serious element in them, for 
there is. Italy, though known to us through her lov- 
ers as a woman land, has always happily commingled 
feminine charm and masculine strength. Like the 
Apennines which stretch their grim strength from 
the Alps to the toe of the peninsula, virility runs 
throughout the length of Italian history, though 
at times it avoids notice. In this period it is best 
represented by science; and we must not omit to 
mention a few of the most distinguished scientific 
thinkers. 
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Giordano Bruno (1550-1600) and Campanella 
(1568-1639) were pliilosopliers rather than men o£ 
science ; their philosophy ran counter to the scholas- 
tic philosophy sanctioned by the Church, and they 
came into collision with the stern spirit of the Cath- 
olic Reaction. Campanella was persecuted and pun- 
ished ; Bruno was condemned as a heretic and burnt 
to death in the city of Rome. Greater than either 
was Galileo (1564^-1642), whose name is one of the 
most illustrious in astronomy. He was born at Pisa, 
where he was educated in the university. He de- 
voted himself to study, especially to mathematics, 
and became a professor. In 1609 he heard that a 
Dutchman had made an instiuiment which in some 
way by means of a lens magnified objects. Acting 
on this hint he constructed a telescope ; and, if not 
strictly the inventor, he was the first to use the tele- 
scope in astronomy. The next year he made various 
eventful discoveries : that there are mountains in the 
moon, and spots on the sun ; that Venus has phases ; 
that Saturn has an appendage, which later was proved 
to be rings ; that J upiter has four satellites, a dis- 
covery which increased the number of heavenly 
bodies from the mystically sacred seven (sun, moon. 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn) to the un- 
inspiring eleven. These discoveries persuaded Galileo 
to adopt the Copemican theory, and brought him 
into collision with the Church. Much has been said 
about his cruel persecution, but he appears to have 
received gentle treatment and to have undergone a 
merely nominal imprisonment. Another philosopher, 
Vico (1668-1744), a Neapolitan, enjoys a very high 
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reputation in Italy as a thinker. He wi'ote a philoso- 
phy o£ history, in which he investigated the laws 
that govern human progress, showed that philo- 
sophical theories must treat mankind collectively, 
and anticipated Comte's theory of the three stages 
of social development. 

Science is not the characteristic trait of this period ; 
for that is to be found in the arts or in the pleasant 
enervating lassitude of life. In the grand-ducal at- 
mosphere there is a sense of having browsed on lotos- 
flowers. As we glance back on the gi'eat centuries, 
their efforts look splendid, their high purposes noble, 
their infinite curiosity commendable, but we are con- 
tent to sit in a ducal garden, to listen to the Tritons 
spout into the fountains, to sip chocolate, to meditate 
sonnets to a partner for the minuet, to gossip about 

His Highness and Contessa B , who, so that 

young milord^ Horry Walpole, says, was once a balle- 
rina,” and to confess our sins to fat, amiable priests. 
We enjoy the badinage of the abbes, the ingenious 
vacuity of the litterateurs, the cheerful buzz of the 
caf^, the daily saunter on the fashionable promenade, 
the drive in the park, and all the details of theatrical 
make-believe existence. 

As one becomes used to this lotos-laden atmos- 
phere, one gets lenient impressions of the arts, of 
their peculiar and characteristic agreeableness, and 
rapidly loses one's previous too scornfully classical 
attitude. In an earlier chapter we indulged in 
some high-flown denunciation of the Baroque in 
architecture. That was because we were fresh from 
the Renaissance. Now that we have eaten of the 
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lotos, vre refrain from comparison and enjoy the arts 
in their new phases, in and for themselves. There is 
hardly an Italian city that would not be poorer for 
the absence of the Baroque. Rome, for instance^ 
owes most of its charm to these decadent generations, 
to the ViUa Medici, the Villa Borghese, the Span- 
ish Steps, the Tre'^’i Fountain, the Piazza Navona. 

A Neapolitan, Bernini (1598-1680), was the mas- 
ter spirit of the best Baroque, both in architecture 
and in sculpture. His greatest achievement is the 
splendid colonnade which reaches out like two arms 
from St. Peter’s Church and clasps the sunny piazza 
in its embrace (1667). Bernini’s statues, his foun- 
tains, his decorations and ornaments, make a good 
history of the time. They undoubtedly reveal de- 
cadence, yet they are respectfully imitative of the 
great achievements of the Renaissance, whereas the 
works of his numerous disciples are surcharged with 
contortion, obvious effort, and strain for effect. 
There is a maximum of visible exertion with a 
minimum of real accomplishment. Details are mul- 
tiplied, and ornaments bear little or no relation to 
the organic structure of the buildings which they 
adorn j yet that practice is an Italian trait, and even 
in excess has a picturesque merit. The baser work 
of this style, exhibited in the vainglorious churches 
of the Jesuits, is sometimes called the Jesuit style. 
After this period of stormy ornament came a calm 
in the eighteenth century, fagades became recti- 
linear, and there was a general subsidence of obvious 
effort. 

In painting the school of Bologna, led by Lodovico 
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Caracci (1555-1619) and his nephews, Agostino and 
the more noted and gifted Annibale, set the fash- 
ion. They endeavoured to combine faithfulness to 
nature with all the merits of all their predecessors, 
and are therefore called the eclectic school. They 
remained the cynosure of touring eyes until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds admired and praised them. Some of their dis- 
ciples were for a long time almost as famous as 
Raphael. Domenichino’s Last Communion of St. 
Jerome held a place of honour in the Vatican Gal- 
lery eq[ual to Raphael’s Transfiguration. Guido 
Reni’s Aurora, painted on the ceiling of the casino 
ill the Rospighosi palace in Rome, had a tremendous 
vogue, and even now tourists, escaped from the crit- 
ics, admire it privily. Guercino, Sassoferrato, and 
also the lachrymose Carlo Dolci are other celebrated 
members of the school. Another school, almost 
equally famous, was devoted to Naturalism, — imita- 
tion of starving old beggars and a general depiction 
of want, misery, and squalor. Of these painters 
the principal were Caravaggio (1569-1609), a Nea- 
politan, and his pupil Ribera, known as Zo Spagno- 
leito^ because he was born in Spain. A later group, 
the Venetians of the eighteenth century, consisted 
of Canaletto, Bellotto, Guardi, and others who painted 
again and again the idle canals and pleasure-loving 
palaces of Venice. The greatest of this group was 
Tiepolo (1693-1770), who attained in a measure the 
grand manner of the great masters of the sixteenth 
century. 

In literature, though that also had flashes of seri- 
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ousness, as in Filicaia’s celebrated sonnet to Italy 
adapted by Lord Byron, — 

Italia I O Italia ! tliou who hast 
The fatal gift of heautj — 

the spirit of the Baroque, in its lightest and plea- 
santest manner, expressed itself to the full by means 
of the Academy of Arcadia. The unreality of the 
■whole Italian world was concentrated in this Acad- 
emy, which soon had branches, imitations, colonies all 
over the peninsula. It was founded in Rome (1692) 
by Gravina, a jurist, Crescimbeni, a priest, and other 
dilettanti, for the ennoblement of literature, the pu- 
rification of taste, and other meritorious purposes. 
The members called themselves Arcadian shepherds 
and shepherdesses, took pastoral names, composed 
sonnets by the bushel, wrote one another’s biogra- 
phies, and were altogether delightfully silly. Gol- 
doni, the playwright, gives a glimpse of these littera- 
teurs in the eighteenth century as he observed them 
in Pisa. 

One day he passed a garden gate and saw within 
the garden a crowd of ladies and gentlemen grouped 
by an arbour. He was told, The assembly w'hich 
you see is a colony of the Arcadia of Rome, called 
the Colony of Alpheus, named after a very celebrated 
river in Greece, which flowed through the ancient 
Pisa in Elis.” Goldoni went up to the circle and lis- 
tened to a number of gentlemen who recited poems, 
canzoni, ballads, sonnets, etc. He observed that the 
company looked at him as if desirous to know who 
he was. Eager to satisfy their curiosity, he asked 
the president if a stranger might be permitted to 
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express in poetry the satisfaction -which he experi- 
enced in being present on so interesting an occa- 
sion. Goldoni had a sonnet in his head, composed 
by him in his youth for some similar festival ; he 
hastily changed* a few words to adapt it to the pre- 
sent occasion, and recited the fourteen lines Avith 
the tone and inflection of voice which set off senti- 
ment and rhyme to the best advantage. The sonnet 
had all the appearance of being extemporaneous, and 
was very much applauded. Whether the meeting 
had come to its appointed end or not he did not 
know, but everybody got up and crowded about him. 
Thereupon he was introduced to a whole troop of 
Arcadian shepherds, who welcomed him most heart- 
ily. At another meeting the president, whose proper 
title was Guardian of the Shepherds, drew a large 
packet from his pocket, and presented Goldoni with 
two documents, a certificate of his membership in 
the Arcadia of Rome under the name of Polisseno 
(Polixenes), and a legal deed which bestowed upon 
him the Fegean Fields in Greece; whereupon the 
whole assembly saluted him under the name of Po- 
lixenes Fegeus, and embraced him as a fellow shep- 
herd. Goldoni says that, in spite of the formality 
of the conveyance, the Turks never acknowledged 
his title. 

Mention of the Arcadia and of Goldoni leads to 
another art, most characteristic of these two centu- 
ries, the player’s art. The drama had never been 
a success in Italy; Machiavelli and Ariosto wrote 
comedies, but they were no better from a dramatic 
than from an ethical point of view. After the 
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acknowledged failure of serious comedy, another spe- 
cies took the field, the ^^Commedia delF Arte/’ and 
definitely established itself at about the time of 
the beginning of the Baroque. In this species of 
comedy the dramatis personae were masked and al- 
ways impersonated certain definite characters, and 
the dialogue was improvised. These masks were 
Pantcdonej our Pantaloon, a Venetian merchant, 
who always wore a black robe and scarlet stockings, 
and spoke the Venetian dialect; II Dottore^ the doc- 
tor, a pompous ass from Bologna ; ArlecchinOy Har- 
lequin, a silly and credulous servant in tight hose 
and motley jerkin, and Brighella^ a quick-witted 
and knavish servant, both speaking the patois of 
Bergamo ; Colomhina^ the soubrette, a pretty maid- 
servant from Tuscany ; Capitano Spaveiito^ Captain 
Terrible, a fire-eater from Naples, etc. This comedy, 
necessarily kept within narrow limits by these charac- 
ters, was strictly improvisation, except that the play- 
wright provided a scenario^ a skeleton plot. It had 
great success, and troops of Italian comedians went 
all over Europe ; but by the eighteenth century it 
had run its course and become mere vulgar horse- 
play, and Goldoni (1707-93), the only briUiant comic 
playwright that Italy has produced, gave it a death- 
blow. 

Goldoni was a Venetian, and a perfect embodi- 
ment of the happy, careless, amiable, entertaining 
society of the time. He led a roaming life, going to 
Tuscany to learn good Italian, and finally ending 
his career with twenty years in Paris. Some of his 
plays are in the Venetian dialect; two were written 
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in Frencli. There are more than a hundred, count- 
ing tragedies, interludes, and all. Their virtue is 
their lightness. They are made of foam, a delicious 
dramatic souffle^ and in the hands of accomplished 
Italian actors, like Eleonora Duse or Ermete Novelli, 
retain their charm to this day. They are essential 
for the history of the period, with their counts, 
barons, marquesses, their ladies, their waiting-maids, 
their innkeepers, camerieriy cobblers, adventurers, 
and all their gay mockery of the idle habits of the 
time. 

It will throw a little more light upon the customs 
of that day to mention cicisbelsmo. an unwritten 
rule of an artificial and idle society, which prescribed 
that a lady should have a cavaliere servente^ a gen- 
tleman dangling in attendance upon her. Evejy 
lady had a husband, as maidens were not allowed in 
society, and widows had to choose between a con- 
vent and a second marriage ; but the husband could 
not wait upon her, for his own duty as cavaliere 
servente required him to* be in attendance upon 
somebody else’s wife. The duties of the cavaliere 
servente were to devote himself solely to his lady, 
to write hillets-donx^ compose sonnets to her lapdog, 
to hand her chocolate at conversazioniy to give her 
his arm on all occasions, to ride beside her coach 
when she was out driving, and so on. In fact, he 
was required to do aU those little offices, soins, 
which a young gentleman is accustomed to render 
to the lady whom he is engaged to marry. It was a 
state of active flirtation, not only sanctioned but re- 
quired by society. It is said that in some cases the 
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camliere sermnte was agreed upon before marriage, 
and Lis name inserted in the marriage contract. 

Besides Goldoni’s comic drama and the Corn- 
media deir Arte” tins Baroque Italy gave the world 
another and far more important gift, the Opera. 
Italian genius flared up once more and led the world 
in music. As far back as the days of the Council 
of Trent the reforming spirit of the Church found 
its noblest expression in Palestrina’s (1521: ?~94) 
masses, but after his death, after the Catholic Ee- 
vival had lost its deeply serious feeling, music took 
another step. Florence, the old home of genius, was 
the spot. A group of music lovers, who were full 
of classic theories about art, wished to revive an- 
tique Greek drama, with its combination of poetry, 
music, and dance. They decided that the words 
were the chief element, that the music must be sub- 
servient to the full emotional expression of the 
poetry, must intensify the dramatic significance of 
the story. To give effect to their opinion they de- 
vised a method of setting music to declamation, the 
earliest form of recitative. They meant to revive 
the Greek drama, but they produced the opera. 
After a few years of work over the new ideas, in 
1600, at the Pitti Palace, an opera was publicly 
performed in honor of the espousals of Maria dei 
Medici and Henry IV of France. This was the first 
public performance of a secular opera. Soon after- 
wards Monteverdi (1567-1643), a revolutionary 
genius in the history of music, produced his operas 
at Mantua. In 1637 the first public opera house 
was opened in Venice; others quickly followed; the 
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opera became a favourite diversion, and Italian sing- 
ers carried it to France, Germany, Austria, and Eng- 
land. In the same year as the performance in the 
Pitti Palace, a diamatic oratorio, “ The Soul and the 
Body,” was publicly performed in Rome. The ora- 
torio was greatly developed by Carissimi (1604— 
74) of the Roman school, and with him and his 
successors acquired much stateliness and beauty. 
Its influence on the opera, however, was not good, 
at least if we adopt the opinion of those Florentine 
Hellenes and of Wagner, for it developed music as 
an independent element, and did not subordinate it 
to dramatic action. 

With the exception of this misdevelopment of 
the opera, all music evolved brilliantly and well in 
Italy, and especially in Naples, which eclipsed all 
other cities, and showed that she, too, had her in- 
dividual genius. Alessandro Scarlatti (1669—1725) 
wrote a great number of operas and oratorios, and 
composed a vast quantity of ecclesiastical music. 
He was followed by his son Domenico Scarlatti, 
by Durante, Leo, and JommeUi, by Pergolesi, Pic- 
cinni, Cimarosa, and PaisieUo, who followed one 
another, like a flight of singpng birds, through the 
eighteentli century. The Italian opera, even then, 
had the characteristics of subordinating dramatic 
propriety and aU semblance of reality to arias, 
trills, and vocal exaggeration, but it was not till 
the beginning of the nineteenth centmy — with Ros- 
sini, Bellini, Donizetti — that the Italian opera (if 
I may venture to adapt a famous phrase) became 
melted Baroque. There were other schools of music 
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at Rome, Bologna, and Venice. It was in Venice 
that the four famous asylums for girls, conservatoriy 
were turned into music schools, and gave their name 
to training schools for musicians all over the world. 

Besides the opera one must note, in mentioning 
Italian musical genius, the violin-makers, the Amati 
of Cremona, the greater Stradivarius (164i-1737), 
and other famous makers of Cremona, Brescia, and 
Venice; also the organ-builders, the Antignati of 
Brescia ; the great Italian singers, then as now fa- 
vourites of the world; as well as the greatest of 
libretto-writers, Metastasio. 

Metastasio (1698-1782) had a career that can 
only be compared to that of a successful prima 
donna. As a boy he was adopted by the Arcadian 
lawyer, Gravina, and brought early to drink of the 
Pierian spring. After Gravina’s death he spent his 
money, got into the company of singers and mu- 
sicians at Naples, and composed the words of an 
opera ^^Dido,” while still a youth of five-and-twenty. 
“ Dido ” had immense success, and from this time 
on Metastasio poured out play after play in words 
that went halfway and more to meet the accompany- 
ing music. His renown was triumphant throughout 
Europe; he became the pet of lords, ladies, kings, 
and Popes. He flitted from court to court, and 
sipped the honey of facile success; he serves as 
the embodiment of the Italian opera, or rather as 
a poetical spirit, a hind of baroque nightingale, to 
chant the charm, the sentiment, the sweetness, the 
unreality, of these two make-believe centuries. 

As we take leave of the Seventeenth and Eight- 
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eenth Centuries (a somewhat ignoble pair)^ their 
architecture, painting, Kterature, and music, we must, 
as in other matters, remember the good and forget 
the bad. We must keep in mind the Spanish Steps, 
which offer at their base ample room for all the 
flowers of all the flower-sellers of Rome, then rise 
in easy flight, pause, rest, and mount again, tier upon 
tier, till the top step stretches out into a terrace, 
where the pedestrian, glad to pause, turns and looks 
back over Rome towards the majestic dome of St. 
Peter’s. W e must remember the Trevi Fountain where 
gods and nymphs and waters splash and frolic to- 
gether, or Guido’s Aurora, wLere Apollo looses the 
rein to his heavenly horses as they gallop after Luci- 
fer, while the straight-backed hours dance divinely 
alongside. We must recall the sweet sentiment in 
Metastasio, the light nothingness of Goldoni, the 
merriment of Harlequin and Columbine, the violins 
of Stradivarius, the singing of Parinello and Pac- 
chierotti, the melodies of Pergolesi, and the general 
pleasantness of an idle, amiable society. Then we 
want to join the eighteenth-century travellers, — 
Addison, Walpole, President de Brosses, or Goethe, 
— and we look back with vain regret to that happy 
lotos-eating time, and wish it would return again. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE NAPOLEONIC ERA (1TS9-1S20) 

Now come those great events, most important to Italy, 
the French Revolution and the invasion by Napo- 
leon. The storm burst upon a scene of quiet. Italy 
was still like a comedy of Goldoni, dukes enjoying 
taxes and mistresses, priests accepting oblations and 
snuff, nobles sipping chocolate and pocketing rent, 
while the poor peasants, kept behind the scenes, 
sweated and toiled for a bare subsistence. 

Before the Revolution came the premonitory 
breezes of philosophical philanthropy wafted across 
the Alps from the Encyclopedists. As they affected 
the various rulers differently, it is necessary to de- 
scend to some particulars. In Piedmont no philo- 
sophical philanthropy warmed the king ; he wrapped 
his cloak tighter about him, and deemed the old 
ways good enough. He maintained his court in 
imitation of V ersailles, and drilled his soldiers in im- 
itation of Frederick the Great. Nobles alone were 
employed in the higher ranks of the civil service, 
nobles alone were made officers in the army ; in re- 
turn, they were treated like schoolboys, not allowed 
to leave a prescribed path without permission. The 
clergy had the privileges of the old regime ; their tri- 
bunals had sole jurisdiction over priests, and tried to 
maintain jurisdiction over the laity for all offences 
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that had a smack of sin. King, nobility, and clergy 
clung to the autocracy, and were resolved to maintain 
it in full vigour. A rash admirer of Montesquieu 
wrote a treatise upon ^^Constitutional Monarchy,’’ 
and was put in prison. 

In Lombardy the House of Austria really plunged 
into reform ; it reorganized the administration, reap- 
portioned taxes, curtailed clerical privileges, abol- 
ished the Inquisition, improved roads, favoured 
agriculture, stimulated trade, and encouraged man- 
ufacture. New ideas were broached. Beccaria pub- 
lished his famous book ^^On Crimes and Punish- 
ments,” which began the attack on the atrocious, old 
penal cruelties. French philosophy was discussed. 
The physicist Volta, famous for his electrical dis- 
coveries, occupied a chair in the university at Pavia. 
Austrian garrisons indeed were on duty, but Lom- 
bardy prospered as it had not done since the days of 
the Sforzas. 

In Venice the new ideas did not affect the gov- 
ernment. The old system continued. The Great 
Council of Patricians sat in conservative indolence ; 
the ornamental Doge shuffled about, the Senate 
talked, and the Council of Ten maintained its 
petty despotism. Venice was moribund. Her voice 
was no more heard in European affairs. Her army 
had dwindled to a few undisciplined and inefficient 
regiments ; her arsenal was little employed. Gayety, 
luxury, vice, reigned triumphant ; all the young 
blades of Europe went thither to carouse.. 

In Parma the flood of philanthropic reform had 
flowed strong ; the minister of state, a Frenchman, 
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full of Parisian ideas, had introduced many benefi- 
cial changes, but a new duke, dissipated and devout, 
slipped back into the old ways ; and its little neigh- 
bour, Modena, concentrated its attention on avoid- 
ance of all possible offence to its neighbours. 

In Tuscany, an appanage of Austria, reform 
bounded along. The Grand Duke, Leopold I, pro- 
posed to destroy every remnant of the Middle Ages ; 
he attached the power of the ubiquitous priests, 
granted free trade in grain, and equalized taxes, — 
without discrimination even in favour of his own es- 
tates. He improved the universities of Pisa and 
Siena, drained the marshes of the Maremma, and led 
the way in abolishing torture and capital punish- 
ment ; he rendered a public account of the state’s 
revenues ; and, in short, put in practice the advanced 
philanthropic ideas on government. 

In the Papal States, on the other hand, mediaeval- 
ism lay heavy. There was no commerce, no manu- 
facture, little agriculture. Priests were everywhere, 
greedy relations of the Pope almost everywhere. 
No laymen were given office, Ancona, a seaport, and 
Bologna, with its university, were the only exceptions 
to general wretchedness. The finances were in ex- 
treme confusion ; the offerings of the faithful, the 
sale of offices, the multiplication of taxes, did little 
more than pay interest on the bonded debts. Eome 
was a little, unimportant, ecclesiastical city. 

In Naples, however, even the Bourbons felt the 
fresh breath of reformation. A reforming minister 
expelled the J esuits and tried to reduce the number 
of superfluous priests, monks, and nuns, and to root 
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out the old feudal privileges. In the city itself 
a goodly company of men gathered together, culti- 
vated ideas, and followed the lead of the French 
philosophers. Poor Sicily, overridden by barons and 
priests, lagged behind, a prey to the feudal system, 
and so unsusceptible to new ideas that the reform- 
ing prime minister could not budge the dead weight 
of custom. The people preferred to help one another 
in their own way, and resorted to that mysterious 
society, the Mafia. 

Thus was Italy, half philanthropically inclined, 
half despotically, with few outward indications of 
the great awakening of the nineteenth century. 
One such indication might have been found in the 
life and character of a gentleman of Turin. Vittorio 
Alfieri (1749-1803) was a kind of antique Roman, 
a new Brutus, of passionate and lofty nature. He 
embodied his ideas of liberty in classic tragedies, 
which stirred Italian manhood in those days, but now 
are extremely tedious to read. He boldly gave vent 
to his hatred of foreign oppression, preached free- 
dom, and appealed to the “ future Italian people.’’ 
His autobiography, somewhat condensed and expur- 
gated, might be put into Plutarch. He stands in 
history, not as a great tragedian, but as the first 
example of the rebirth of that antique virility which 
was to display itself so brilliantly in the nineteenth 
century. 

Down into this little world of periwigs and laven- 
der came the French Revolution. All who had ap- 
plauded Alfieri’s tragedies were delighted, except 
Alfieri himself, who hated the French. But the 
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Italian princes took fright at the democratic vol- 
cano, and talked rt a general union against France. 
Piedmont alone Tvas vigorous enough to take action ; 
she made a league vith Austria (1792). Nothing 
important happened until young Napoleon took 
command of the French army of invasion (1796), 
and began to tear ^^the heart out of Glory.” It 
■would be useless to relate in detail his wonderful 
career in Italy. He arranged the peninsula as a 
housekeeper shifts the furniture in an unsatisfactory 
room. He took Nice and Savoy from Piedmont, 
Lombardy from Austria, formed the little states 
south of the Po into a repubhc, took the temporal 
power from the Pope, and set up a Roman Republic. 
He turned the Kingdom of Naples into a republic 
and then back again into a kingdom, first for his 
brother Joseph, and then for his general, Murat 
(1808). He converted Genoa into the Republic of 
Liguria. Venice, like old Priam before bloody 
Pyrrhus, fell at the whiff and wind of the victor’s 
sword ; the Great Council resigned without a strug- 
gle, and the Republic of St. Mark after an exist- 
ence of a thousand years came to its end. It was 
then handed over to Austria, but after Austerlitz 
taken back again. In 1805, having become Em- 
peror, Napoleon turned the northern part of the 
peninsula into the Kingdom of Italy, and put the 
iron crown of Lombardy on his own head, saying, 
“ God has given it to me, woe to him that touches 
it.” In 1806 he put an end to the Holy Roman 
Empire, and forced the Emperor, Francis IT, to re- 
sign the Imperial crown. 
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The old laws of political gravitation ceased to 
act, and Italy was moulded and broken and moulded 
anew, as if creation had begun again. The revolu- 
tionary ideas on which Napoleon’s power at first 
rested had spread everywhere ; liberty, equality, 
democracy were a part of every man’s stock of 
familiar thoughts, and the conception of an Italian 
kingdom, vaguely associated with the poetic dreams 
of Dante, Petrarch, Machiavelli, had become a polit- 
ical fact, Italy was changed forever, the old Goldoni 
comedy was gone ; Napoleon had given the coup de 
grace to the old regime. 

There was another side to the Napoleonic domi- 
nation. A multitude of men had been forcibly en- 
listed in Napoleon’s armies ; twenty-six thousand, it 
is said, perished in the terrible retreat from Moscow. 
The French were arrogant and they were foreigners. 
Changes had been made too quickly and with too 
reckless a disregard for Italian wishes. Nobles and 
clergy had been despoiled of privileges, peasants had 
been confused and bewildered, the pious had been 
scandalized by Napoleon’s treatment of the Pope ; 
all these longed for the restoration of the old politi- 
cal divisions and of the old easy ways. 

After Napoleon’s overthrow the Napoleonic states 
in Italy fell almost immediately. The viceroy of the 
Italian kingdom, Napoleon’s stepson Eugene Beau- 
harnais, slunk away ; and in the south, after some 
vicissitudes, Murat was caught and shot (1815). 
Kings, dukes, and Pope came tripping back to their 
thrones. The Congress of Vienna decided that the 
doctrines of the French Revolution were quite 
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wrong, that law, order, and the principle of legiti- 
macy were bound up together, that states belonged 
to their royal famihes in tail male, and reparcelled 
Italy among its petty sovereigns, acting quite as 
despotically as Napoleon had done. It gave Venice 
to Austria, Genoa to Piedmont, and Parma to Marie 
Louise, the Austrian wife of Napoleon, for her life, 
as she had to be decently prorided for. The Dukes 
of Parma received Lucca until her death, when they 
were to return to Parma, and then Lucca was to be 
annexed to Tuscany. Metternich, Hai‘denberg, Cas- 
tlereagh, Talleyrand, and their associates compli- 
mented one another on the happy completion of 
their task, and the Congress broke up. 

In Piedmont the king, loyally welcomed home, 
put back everything to the position in which it was 
before the disturbances ; the old dispossessed nobles 
were restored to their places in the civil and military 
service, and the carriere oiiverte aiix talents was 
closed. In Lombardy and Venice Austrian officials 
held a tight rein, and a watchful secret service {shirri) 
prowled about ready to pounce on plotting youth 
like owls upon field mice. In Parma and Modena 
the eye of the Austrian government was always 
peering and peeping. In Tuscany Austrian influence 
also was dominant; but the Grand Duke was a gentle, 
kindly, paternal person, and his subjects were placidly 
content, for the old Tuscan fire had died out, and 
no Tuscan was so crazy as to dream of revolution or 
of a united Italy. In the Papal States the reaction 
was complete; the Inquisition was restored, the Jes- 
uits recalled, the civil service limited to priests. But 
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in Naples the reaction was worst. The despicable 
Ferdinand, who dropped his number IV of Naples 
to become Ferdinand I of the Two Sicilies, restored 
the old regime, and swept away the autonomy of 
Sicily, which had had a separate parliament for hun- 
dreds of years, and since 1812 a constitution also. 
Ferdinand humbly followed every hint from Austria. 
The will of Austria was supreme from Venice to 
Naples, and behind Austria was the conservative 
judgment of the ruling classes of aU Europe, still 
frightened by the Revolution. European nobles and 
landowners agreed that the riotous desires of the 
middle class and proletariat for political privileges 
must be crushed down. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

THE REAWAKENING (1S20-1S21) 

Outwardly despotism Iiad been tidumphantly rees- 
tablisbed, and Popes, princes, and privileged per- 
sons in general made a gallant attempt to pretend 
tliat tbe French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
upheaval had never taken place. Nevertheless, the 
quiet on the surface did not extend underneath. 
Inwardly the new ideas and aspirations were fer- 
menting from Piedmont to Calabria. The Oar'bo-' 
nari (Charcoal-burners), a secret society organized 
against despotism, plotted for freedom and for con- 
stitutions. Their members were thickest in the 
Kingdom of Naples, but spread throughout Italy. 
The spark necessary to set ablaze this hidden dis- 
content came from Spain. There a successful re- 
bellion obtained a constitution. The thriU stirred 
Naples. A company of soldiers under two young 
lieutenants rebelled ( 1820 ), many joined them, a 
general put himself at their head. The army would 
not fight them. The insm*gents demanded a consti- 
tution, with a parliament, a free press, trials accord- 
ing to law, etc. The dastardly king was frightened 
into promises, but as the insurgents were not con- 
tent with promises, he granted a constitution, and 
solemnly swore to maintain it. These revolutionary 
tumults, however, had alarmed the comfortable, 
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conservative ruling classes and their leaders, the 
Emperors of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. An Im- 
perial conference was held at Layhach (1821), and 
Ferdinand attended. The new constitution, indeed, 
forbade him to leave the kingdom without per- 
mission from parliament, but he had obtained leave 
by promising to argue in favour of the new regime. 
Whatever his arguments were the Holy Alliance 
disregarded them, and charged Austria with the duty 
of restoring despotism in Naples. Austria obeyed. 
An overpowering army easily scattered the Neapoli- 
tan constitutionalists and put Ferdinand back. The 
constitution, parliament, free press, and all the other 
obnoxious revolutionary institutions were brushed 
away, and Ferdinand, having hung up in church a 
lamp of gold and silver as an ofPset to his perjury, 
inflicted punishment on the late rebels as fast as he 
could. 

Meanwhile the North had felt the thrill. In Lom- 
bardy the hawk-eyed government pounced down on 
possible conspirators. Silvio PelHco, the pathetic 
author of Le Mie Prigioni^’ (My Prisons), and his 
friend Maroncelli, were arrested and put into prison 
(1820), there to stay for ten years. A little later 
Confalonieri, head of the Milanese nobility, and a 
group of gentlemen were seized and sent to prison. 
They were set free only in 1836, on the accession of 
a new Emperor. Some of them, Castillia, Foresti, and 
Albinola, then sought refuge in the United States. 
I quote from the unpublished diary of an American 
to show what kind of men these conspirators were : 

Castillia is an Italian, of an honourable Milanese 
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family. At the age of twenty-three he, with other 
noble and brave Italians, lovers of their country, was 
thrown into the dungeons of Spielberg (Moravia) 
by Austrian despots, and there chained and confined, 
sometimes in total solitude, enduring the sharpest 
privations and basest ignominies for seventeen years. 
Then on the accession of a new Emperor they were 
released and exiled to America — they were men of 
superior intelligence and education, honourable gen- 
tlemen, true-hearted, loving men — Castillia possessed 
all the virtues that one can name and in their most 
attractive forms.” 

What these gentlemen suffered for love of their 
country may be read in Le Mie Prigioni.” PelHco 
himself was a Christian saint. After years of solitary 
confinement he and Maroncelli were put together. 
MaronceUi had a tumour on his leg, which grew so 
painful that whenever it was necessary to move 
PeUico helped him. Sometimes to make the slight- 
est shift from one position to another cost a quarter 
of an hour of agony.” The wound was frightful 
and disgusting. I quote from PeUico : In that de- 
plorable condition Maroncelli composed poetry, he 
sang and talked, and did everything to deceive me 
and hide from me a part of his pain. He could not 
digest, or sleep; he grew alarmingly thin, and 
often went out of his head ; and yet, in a- few min- 
utes gathered himself together and cheered me up. 
What he suffered for nine months is indescribable. 
Amputation was necessary; but first the surgeon 
had to get permission from Vienna. MaronceUi ut- 
tered no cry at the operation, and when he saw the 
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leg carried off said to the surgeon, ^ You have liber- 
ated me from an enemy, and I have no way to thank 
you.’ By the window stood a tumbler with a rose in 
it. ^Please give me that rose/ he said to me. I 
handed it to him, and he gave it to the old sur- 
geon, saying, have nothing else to give you 
in testimony of my gratitude.’ The surgeon took 
the rose and burst into tears.” Such was the char- 
acter of the men who plotted for the freedom of 
Italy. 

The Papal States likewise had been quivering. 
Lord Byron was in Ravenna at the time. He en- 
rolled in the Carhonaviy and sent a thousand louis 
to the Neapolitan Constitutional Government with 
an offer to serve wherever and in whatever capacity 
they should desire. His letters and diary help us to 
understand the situation. 

BYEON TO MUERAT, HIS BUBLISHEE 

November 23, 1820. 

Of the state of things here it would be difficult and not 
very prudent to speak at large, the Huns [Austrians] open- 
ing all letters. I wonder if they can read them when 
they have opened them ; if so they may see in my most 
legible hand that I think them damned scoundrels and 
barbarians, and their Emperor a fool, and themselves 
more fools than he ; all which they may send to Vienna 
for anything I care. They have got themselves masters of 
the papal police and are bullying away, but some day or 
other they will pay for all ; it may not be very soon be- 
cause these unhappy Italians have no consistency among 
themselves ; but I suppose that Providence will get tired 
of them at last. 
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SAME TO SAME 

December 9. 

I open my letter to tell you a fact whicli will show the 
state of this country better than I can. The commandant 
of the troops is now lying dead in my house. He was shot 
about two hundred paces from my door. ... As nobody 
could or would do anything but howl and pray, and as no 
one would stir a finger to move him for fear of conse- 
quences, I had the commandant carried upstairs to my 
own quarters. . . . Poor fellow, he was a brave ofdcei 
but much disliked by the people. 

EXTRACTS FROM BTROX’S DIARY 

January 6, 1821, 

To-night at the theatre, there being a prince on his 
throne in the last scene of the comedy, the audience 
laughed and asked him for a constitution. This shows the 
state of the public mind here as well as the assassinations. 
It won’t do. There must be a universal republic, and there 
ought to be. 

January 7. 

The Count Pietro Gamba took me aside to say that the 
Patriots had had notice from Forli [twenty miles away] 
that to-night the government and its party mean to strike 
a stroke, that the Cardinal here has had orders to make 
several arrests immediately, and that in consequence the 
Liberals are arriving and have posted patrols in the streets, 
to sound the alarm and give notice to fight. He asked me 
“ what should be done.” I answered, “ Fight for it, rather 
than be taken in detail ; ” and offered if any of them are 
in immediate apprehension of arrest to receive them in my 
house (which is defensible), and to defend them with my 
servants and themselves (we have arms and ammunition) 
as long as we can, or to try to get them away under 
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cloud of night. On going home I offered him the pistols 
which I had about me. 

January 8. 

Eose and found Count Pietro Gamba in my apartments. 
Sent away the servant. He told me that according to the 
best information, the government had not issued orders 
for the arrests apprehended ; and that as yet they are still 
only in apprehension. He asked me for some arms of a 
better sort, which I gave him. Settled that in case of a 
row the Liberals were to assemble here (with me) and that 
he had given the word to the others for that purpose. 
Concerted operations. I advised them to attack in detail 
and in different parties, in different places, though at the 
same time, so as to divide the attention of the troops, who 
though few yet being disciplined would beat any body of 
people (not trained) in a regular fight, unless dispersed 
in small parties and distracted with different assaults. 
Offered to let them assemble here if they chose. It is a 
strongish post — narrow street, commanded from within 
— and tenable walls. . . . 

I wonder what figure these Italians will make in a 
regular row. I sometimes think that like the Irishman’s 
crooked gun they will do only for shooting round a cor- 
ner ; at least this sort of shooting has been the late tenour 
of their exploits. And yet there are materials in this 
people and a noble energy if well directed. But who is to 
direct them ? No matter. Out of such times heroes spring. 
Difficulties are the hotbed of high spirits and Freedom 
the mother of the few virtues incident to human nature. 

January 9. 

They say the King of Naples has declared, by couriers 
from Florence, to the Powers (as they call now those 
wretches with crowns) that his constitution was compul- 
sive, and that the Austrian barbarians are placed again on 
war pay and will march. Let them, — “ they come like 
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sacrifices in their trim,” — the hounds of hell I Let it be a 
hope to see their bones piled like those of the human dogs 
at Morat, in Switzerland. 

Jannary 29. 

Met a company of the sect (a kind of Liberal Club) 
called the American! in the forest, and singing with 
all their might in Romagnuol ‘‘ Sem tutti soldat’ per la 
liberta ” — (We are all soldiers for liberty). They cheered 
me as I passed ; I returned their salute and rode on. This 
may show the spirit of Italy at present. 

They say that the Piedmontese have at length risen — 
9a ira ! 

The news from Piedmont was true. Some officers 
in the army proposed to demand a constitution 
from the king and then force him into war with 
Austria. They believed that Prince Carlo Alberto, 
who stood next but one in succession to the throne, 
though only a distant cousin of the sonless king, 
was in sympathy with them and would act with them. 
How far they were justified in this belief is uncei^ 
tain. The leading conspirators had an interview with 
him, and thought they received satisfactory assur- 
ances. In subsequent explanations he denied any 
such assurances. Thus encouraged, the garrisons of 
Alexandria and Turin hoisted the tricolour of the 
Carbonari^ and made their demands. The old king, 
Vittorio Emanuele, not knowing what to do, resigned 
in favour of his younger brother. Carlo Felice, who 
was then absent, and appointed Carlo Alberto regent 
during the new king’s absence. Carlo Alberto, always 
infirm of purpose, with doubt and hesitation took the 
opportunity and proclaimed a constitution (March, 
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1821). But the new king, apprised of this wild act, 
at once annulled it, and bade Carlo Alberto leave the 
country. Poor Carlo Alberto was in a sad dilemma : 
should he obey his king and abandon his liberal 
friends, or cleave to them and be disloyal to the 
king ? He obeyed and went to Tuscany. An Aus- 
trian army aided the king to suppress the revolt. 
The liberals escaped as best they could. Some fled 
to Spain by way of Genoa, where they were seen 
by Giuseppe Mazzini, a lad of sixteen, who there- 
upon resolved “ that one could, and therefore one 
must, struggle for the liberty of Italy.” 

Thus the revolutionary storms swept by the 
shir7'i resumed their old methods of prying and 
spying, and dukes and kings deemed themselves 
secure of their own again. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI 

PERTURBED IXACTIVITT (1S21-1S4T) 

After 1821 followed ten years of outward repose. 
Times were liard for lovers of independence^ but 
hope and purpose had been let loose, and in dark 
corners, cloaking themselves as best they could, the 
friends of freedom groped their way. Openly little 
was done except by exiles, but indirect aid came 
from literature, which followed the romantic move- 
ment, and loudly asserted the revolutionary ideas. 
There was Ugo Foscolo, the poet, half Venetian, 
half Greek, who after the return of the Austrians 
refused to take the oath of allegiance and fled to 
England, giving, as was said, ^^to New Italy a new 
institution, Exile ; ” Giovanni Berchet, of Milan, 
poet and man of letters ; Gabriele Eossetti, of the 
Abruzzi, father of Dante Eossetti, a poet himself ; 
and many others. By far the most distinguished 
was Alessandro Manzoni, a quiet, dignified Milanese 
gentleman, who wrote patriotic plays, and the famous 
romance, ^‘1 Promessi Sposi” (The Plighted Lov- 
ers). He cheered and comforted his compatriots 
with the thought that in him they possessed a man 
of letters whom Europe recognized as the peer of 
Scott, Byron, and Goethe. Scott praised ^^I Pro- 
messi Sposi” most generously, and Goethe said, ^^It 
satisfies us like perfectly lipe fruit.” 
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Greater than Manzoni, though at the time less 
widely known, was the sad poet, Giacomo Leopardi, 
indisputably the greatest Italian poet since Tasso, 
and in the judgment of some men to-day, owing 
perhaps to greater sympathy with his sentiments, 
superior to Tasso. Leopardi raised Italian self-re- 
spect, as Manzoni did, by proof that the genius of 
the race still lived. He wrote the most patriotic 
odes since Petrarch. Of these the poem To Italy 
is perhaps most famous. It begins : — 

0 my country, I see the walls, the arches, 

The columns, the statues, the defenceless towers 
Of our forefathers, 

But the glory I do not see. 

Leopardi’s wretchedness, in great measure purely 
personal, was matched by that of his country. 
Austrian soldiers, ducal shirriy and Jesuits did 
their best to destroy all vigour, life, and freedom. 
The press was stifled; no allusion to freedom was 
allowed. In a chorus of Bellini’s opera I Puritani ” 
the word liberty was stricken out by the censor and 
loyalty substituted; and a singer who forgot the 
change was sent to prison for three days. Things 
were best in Tuscany and worst in Naples, where 
Francis I, a rake, bigot, and coward, practised the 
utmost cruelty. After an insurrection in a village, 
twenty-six heads were cut off at his command, and 
exhibited in cages ; and once, when a grandmother 
besought mercy for her two grandsons who were 
condemned to death, he bade her choose one. She 
chose one ; the other was shot, and she went mad. 

The ten long years of inaction at last passed 
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away, and another wave of exasperated indepen- 
dence and patriotism swept over the peninsula. 
The French Revolution of 1830 was the proximate 
cause. This time, while Piedmont and Naples re- 
mained quiet, for most of their leaders were in 
exile or in prison, Parma, Modena, and the Romagna 
burst into insurrection ; but the Austrian soldiers 
marched in, suppressed the revolt, and reseated 
duke, duchess, and Pope. The attention of the world, 
however, had been called to priestly government in 
the Romagna, and the five great Powers, — England, 
France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, — not wishing 
a hotbed of justifiable revolt on the same Continent 
with comforteble and privileged ruling classes, wrote 
a collective note to the Pope in which they insisted 
on certain reforms as indispensable. The papal 
Curia made promises, but did nothing, and all Italy 
relapsed outwardly into the condition in which she 
had been during the ten years of inaction. 

Nevertheless, the forces underneath, plotting and 
conspiring for freedom, were stronger than before, 
and here and there indications of this growing sen- 
timent cropped out. In 1831, after the ill-fated, 
melancholy, distrusting, and distrusted Carlo Alberto 
had succeeded to the Kingdom of Sardinia, an 
anonymous letter addressed to him was spread 
broadcast over Italy. This letter bade him choose 
between two courses, — either to lead the national 
movement, or to be basely servile to Austria. “ Bend 
your back under the German (Austrian) whip and 
be a tyrant — But, if as you read these words your 
mind runs back to that time when you dared look 
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higher than the lordship of a German fief, and if 
you hear within a voice that cries ^ You were horn 
for something great,’ oh, obey that voice ; it is the 
voice of genius, of opportunity, that offers you its 
hand to mount from century to century as far as im- 
mortality; it is the voice of all Italy, who awaits 
but one word, one single word, to make herself all 
your own. Give her that word. Put yourself at the 
head of the nation, and on your banner write Union, 
Freedom, Independence. Sire, according to your 
answer, be sure that posterity will pronounce you 
either the first of Italian Men, or the last of Italian 
Tyrants. Choose.” 

Carlo Alberto, melancholy as Hamlet, for the bur- 
den put upon him was greater than his strength, 
continued inactive, distrusted, and distrusting. His 
only answer was to give sharper orders against con- 
spirators. The writer of the letter was a young Gen- 
oese of grave countenance, with a sweet mouth and 
sad, handsome eyes, Giuseppe Mazzini, aged twenty- 
six, who had already abandoned law for literature, 
and literature for his country. Suspected of being a 
CarhonarOy he had been arrested and put in prison. 
His father, having asked the reason, was told that 
his son was a young man of talents, very fond of 
solitary walks at night, and habitually silent as to 
the subject of his meditations, and that the Sar- 
dinian government was not fond of young men of 
talents the subject of whose meditations it did not 
know.” In prison Mazzini became convinced that 
the true aim of patriots was the unity of all Italy, 
and that the means should be the people, not the 
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princes. After a few months of imprisonment he 
was banished. It was then that he wrote the letter. 

In exile he began the task of rousing the Italian 
people throughout the peninsula to the need of 
common effort for a common end. He organized a 
secret society , and named it Young Italy. Its pu2> 
pose was to make Italy free, united, and republican. 
The first article of its constitution read : This 
society is instituted for the destruction, now become 
indispensable, of all the governments of the penin- 
sula, and for the union of all Italy in a single state 
under republican government.” The new society 
spread rapidly, and was, perhaps, the greatest in- 
dividual cause of final success. 

Mazzini was a master conspirator, a very St. Paul 
of the Risorgimento. His whole life was a passion- 
ate renunciation of all the pleasures and comforts 
for which most men live, and a passionate dedication 
of himself to his ideals. He is a striking illustration 
of the saying, The man whose heart is lifted up 
within him shall not find the path smooth before 
him, but the just shall live by his faith. His ideals 
soared higher and higher ; not content with hope 
for Italy, he made plans for helping all Europe. He 
became an object of suspicion aU over the Continent, 
and was driven from country to country, till he finally 
went to England, but he never ceased to preach and 
teach, to urge and encourage, to plot and counter- 
plot. He believed in sacrifice, both of himself and 
of others, and instigated desperate uprisings. One 
of these, a wild invasion of Piedmont which came 
to nothing, is memorable because among the list of 
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those who were subsequently proscribed for partici- 
pation in it was a young seaman, a native of Nice, 
then a part of Savoy, Giuseppe Garibaldi. Mazzini 
himself stayed in England, where the cruelest accu- 
sations were made against him. He endured slander, 
malice, poverty, outward failure, still steadfast at 
his task. He says, “ I have not for an instant thought 
that unhappiness may influence our actions.’’ He 
knew Carlyle, who bore witness in his favour : have 
had the honour to know Mr. Mazzini for a series of 
years, and whatever I may think of his practical 
insight and skill in worldly affairs, I can with great 
freedom testify that he, if I have ever seen one such, 
is a man of genius and virtue, one of those rare 
men, numerable unfortunately but as units in this 
world, who are worthy to be called martyr souls ; 
who, in silence, piously in their daily life understand 
and practise what is meant by that.” 

While Young Italy and the Carhonari worked in 
secret, literature continued to carry on the task of 
arousing enthusiasm for national achievements and 
national ideals. The patient piety of Silvio Pelli- 
co’s Le Mie Prigioni ” was a most effective denun- 
ciation of Austrian tyranny; the plays of Giovan 
Battista Niccolini, of Florence, on subjects famous 
for Italian patriotism, were stirring appeals against 
despotism, civil and ecclesiastical; the romantic 
novels of Massimo d’ Azegho, of Piedmont, the 
patriot painter and statesman, reminded youth of 
the great days of old ; other novels, passionate and 
patriotic, by Tommaso Grossi, of Belluno, and by 
Francesco Domenico Guerrazzi, of Leghorn, did like- 
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mse. These romances so pitifully uninteresting to- 
day did much ; but a book of a different character 
had in its way a still more brilliant career. Vincenzo 
Gioberti, of Turin, began life by taking orders ; he 
became patriotic, was suspected, imprisoned, exiled; 
in exile he studied, taught, and thought. In 1843 
he published in Brussels ‘^11 primato morale e 
civile degli Italiani’’ (The Moral and Civil Pri- 
macy of the Italians), a book that rehearsed the old 
glory of Italy and pointed out new ways by which 
that ancient glory might be renewed. Giobeiii ad- 
vocated a confederation of the Italian States (ex- 
cluding the Austrian provinces) with the Pope at its 
head. The book had tremendous success ; its ideas 
were accepted and became a party creed ; and Gio- 
berti is entitled to rank as one of the factors in the 
Eisorgimento. Oddly enough, as it seems to us now, 
his plan was on the verge of execution. 

At this time Gregory XVI was Pope, a reaction- 
ary man, devoted to ecclesiastical history, and, ac- 
cording to his detractors, to Orvietan wine. He 
showed the extreme of papal incapacity for civil 
administration ; in the papal cities was squalor, in 
the country brigandage, in both dense ignorance. 
But on Gregory’s death Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti, 
an amiable, smiling, charming, handsome, liberal- 
minded cardinal, who had applauded Gioberti, be- 
came Piux IX (July, 1846). Within a month or 
two Pius granted amnesty to political prisoners, ap- 
pointed a commission to study the necessary re- 
forms in his states; permitted, tacitly at least, 
liberty of the press ; announced a Council of State 
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to consist of lay members; and authorized the or- 
ganization of a civic guard. He was hailed with 
enthusiasm throughout the peninsula. Here was 
Gioberti’s ideal Pope. Here was the man to lead the 
Italian Guelfs and drive the Barbarians from Italy. 

That the ecclesiastical head of organized conserv- 
atism, the great bulwark of authority, the main- 
tainer of ancient things, should be hailed as a saviour 
by men desiring independence, freedom, and war, 
needs a word of further explanation. In this period 
of decadence and servitude, while Austrian officers 
played the peacock on every piazza from Milan to 
Naples, Italians could remember that an Italian Pope 
was head of the greatest corporate body in the world, 
that tribute was paid into his treasury from every 
country in Europe, that kings treated him wdth 
deference, and that from East and West hundreds 
of servant bishops came to the foot of his throne. 
These thoughts, coupled with inapplicable mem- 
ories and desperate hopes, led men to regard Pius 
IX as the predestined leader of the liberal mo%’'e- 
ment ; and shouts of Hurrah for Italy, the Pope, 
and the Constitution ! ’’ were heard throughout the 
peninsula. 

Hope, too, arose in Piedmont. King Carlo Alberto 
received Massimo d’ Azeglio in audience (1845), and 
bade his astonished subject tell his friends that when 
the occasion should present itself, his own hfe, his 
sons^ lives, his treasure, and his army would all be 
spent for the Italian cause. A year later the king 
withstood Austria in a dispute over customs; and 
a little later still, at an agrarian congress a member 
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rose and read a letter from the king -R-hich ended, 
‘‘ If ever God shall give us grace to be able to un- 
dertake a war of independence, no one but me shall 
command the army. Oh, what a glorious day will 
that be when we shall be able to utter the cry of 
national independence ! ” 

Thus encouraged by king and Pope, patriots, 
from Piedmont to Sicily, waited in tremulous expec- 
tation for the coming of great events. 



CHAPTER XXXVn 


TUilULTUOUS YEARS (1848-1849) 

The period of waiting for coming events was short. 
The whole Continent of Europe was straining like a 
greyhound in its leash ; Italy, from end to end, was 
on tiptoe with excitement ; and the year 1848 came 
rushing in with swashbuckler fury. 

In Italy the revolutionary movement began in 
Palermo. The people attacked the Bourbon soldiers 
and drove them out. Their example was followed 
throughout the island. Across the channel Naples 
arose and demanded a constitution. The frightened 
king granted it (January 29). In Piedmont at an 
assemblage of journalists, the director of a news- 
paper, The Risorgimento,’’ declared that the time 
appropriate to petitions for the banishment of the 
Jesuits and for the institution of a national guard had 
passed, and that a constitution should be demanded. 
The speaker was a stoutish man of thirty-eight, with 
a square face under a high forehead. He wore spec- 
tacles, and under his chin a fringe of beard ran round 
from ear to ear like a ravelled bonnet string ; he 
looked like a distinguished and amiable professor, 
except that there was a pinch to his nostrils and a 
compression to his lips which suggested an arrogant 
lineage and inherited notions of Let those take that 
have the power, and let them keep that can.” In fact. 
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Count Camillo Cavour belonged to the old Pied- 
montese aristocracy. As a lad he served in the 
engineer corps of the army, then travelled in Eng- 
land (which he admired greatly) and in France, 
studying all kinds of social matters, from machinery 
to constitutions. On his estates he was a practical 
farmer, and he took keen interest in public life. It 
was at this time that he first became a man of note- 
The city of Turin took up Cavour’s cry, and the 
king acceded. The Grand Duke of Tuscany granted 
a constitution. The Pope was slow to bestir him- 
self, but the news of revolutionary success in Paris 
quickened his gait, and he too granted a constitu- 
tion. In the Austrian provinces, Lombardy and 
Venetia, there were tumults, arrests, cavalry charges, 
and martial law ; then came news of the revolt in 
Vienna itself and word that the scared Emperor 
promised a constitution. Venice accepted the pro- 
mise; but Milan, where a citizen had been killed 
by the soldiers, broke into rebellion. Carts, car- 
riages, tables, chairs, pianos, bedsteads, were heaped 
up to defend the streets ; sixteen hundred and fifty 
barricades were erected ; men snatched knives, ham- 
mers, arquebuses, axes ; all took part, — boys, lads, 
old men, priests. These were the famous Five Days 
of Milan. Every street, every house was a battle- 
ground, and Field Marshal Eadetzky, with fourteen 
thousand men, was driven from the city. Revolt 
spread through Lombardy. When the news reached 
Venice the citizens rose, forced the Austrian govern- 
ors to surrender, and proclaimed anew the Republic 
of Venice. Daniele Mania was made president. 
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This glorious news, Venice republican, Milan vic- 
torious over Badetzky, flew to Turin. Every liberal 
went mad with excitement. The centuries of na- 
tional humiliation seemed past. Now had come the 
hour for which Piedmont had trained and disciplined 
itself, for which it had hoped and longed ; now 
should Piedmont uplift Italy and fight its country’s 
battle. Cavour cried that there was but one possible 
course, — immediate war with Austria. A great 
crowd in tremulous anxiety thronged before the royal 
palace. At midnight on March 23, Carlo Alberto 
stepped out on his balcony and waved a tricolour 
scarf. Next day a royal proclamation stated that the 
Piedmontese army w'ould march to the aid of Lom- 
bardy and Venice. A shout of joy went up through- 
out Italy. Modena and Parma cast out their dukes 
and sent recruits to help. The Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, the Pope, even the King of Naples, compelled 
by necessity, each sent an army. The war was a 
national crusade. 

At first the campaign went well. The Italian allies 
numbered more than ninety thousand men; and Carlo 
Alberto, leading the main body, forced the Austrians 
under Eadetzky within the quadrilateral made by 
the strong fortresses, Verona, Peschiera, Mantua, and 
Legnano. But the King of Sardinia was no gen- 
eral; he lacked energy, decision, character. While 
he dawdled, not knowing what to do, Eadetzky re- 
ceived reinforcements. This hesitation and delay 
cooled the first glorious burst of union and freedom, 
Pius IX felt doubts ; what right had the Vicar of 
Christ to take part in war? Were not Austrians and 
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Italians alike in the sight of God ? What had the 
Universal Church to do Tvdth national divisions ? 
And might not Austria become heretic and secede 
from the papal rule ? He said he would not fight. 
So great, however, were the tumults in Eome that 
he was forced to face about once again, but his ter- 
giversation gave a fatal blow to the cause. In Naples 
the watchful Ferdinand, eager for a pretext, took 
advantage of some street riots to dissolve parlia- 
ment, and bade his army eome home. One general 
with a few hundred men disobeyed, but the rest 
turned back. 

In the north the old jealousies between the Ital- 
ian States wedged themselves in and broke the new- 
made union. Venice, instead of uniting with Pied- 
mont in a joint political confederation, insisted upon 
remaining an independent republic, and Milan hesi- 
tated out of jealousy of Turin. Of these discords 
and hesitations the octogenarian Radetzky took ad- 
vantage. Within thirty days the Tuscan army had 
been destroyed, the papal army made prisoners, and 
Piedmont was left alone to maintain the Italian cause 
in the field. In a three days’ battle at Custoza (July 
23-25) the issue was decided. The beaten Pied- 
montese were forced to surrender Milan, and to 
retreat across the river Ticino into their own land, 
and Austria returned triumphant into full possession 
of her provinces, except the city of Venice. The 
little Dukes of Parma and Modena returned also. 

Elsewhere the current of events ran equally fast. 
In Sicily Ferdinand bombarded the revolted city of 
Messina (hence his nickname Bomba), and forced it 
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to surrender; and in Naples he made a mock of 
the constitution. Eome was in horrid confusion. 
Pius IX appointed Pellegrino Eossi prime minister, 
in hope that his energy and vigour might restore 
peace and quiet ; but Rossi was murdered on the 
steps of the Cancelleria. Rioters wandered at will 
about the city. Shots were fired near the papal pal- 
ace on the Quirinal. The Pope, terribly frightened, 
fled from the city, and took refuge across the Nea- 
politan border at Gaeta. He was besought to return, 
but would not. The revolutionary leaders convoked 
an assembly of Roman citizens to decide what form of 
government to adopt, and, though the Pope hurled 
excommunications at all who should take part, the 
radicals met (February 5, 1849), declared the Tem- 
poral Power at an end, and established the Roman 
Republic. In Tuscany the republican fire likewise 
blazed up ; the Grand Duke ran after the Pope to 
Gaeta, and a provisional government was appointed 
with a triumvirate at its head. 

In the north, Piedmont and Austria renewed the 
war. On March 23, at Novara, a little town on the 
Piedmontese side of the Ticino, the deciding battle 
was fought. The Austrians were completely victori- 
ous. King Carlo Alberto asked for a truce. Radet- 
zky’s terms were so severe that the king, feeling 
himself the chief cause of this severity, resolved to 
be of no further detriment to his country. He abdi- 
cated in favour of his son, Vittorio Emanuele II, 
and went into exile, where he soon died. The young 
king made peace on harsh terms. 

All rational hope for the Italian cause was at an 
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end, but the dismembered parts struggled on. The 
men of Brescia defended themselves gloriously for 
days, barricading every alley and making a fort 
of every house, but they were overpowered; the 
Austrian general Haynau inflicted atrocities that 
made his name a byword throughout Europe. His 
own report says, I ordered that no prisoner should 
be taken, but that every person seized with arms in 
his hands should be immediately put to death, and 
that the houses from which shots came should be 
burned.’^ ^ In Sicily the revolutionists resisted in 
vain, and the king’s authority was reestablished 
throughout the island. In Naples all liberals were 
shamefully and most cruelly persecuted. In Tuscany 
the mild-mannered Tuscans, dismayed at their own 
radical government, invited the Grand Duke to re- 
turn ; so he came, bringing Austrian soldiers with 
him. 

In Rome still more notable events happened. 
Mazzini, as member of the revolutionary tiiumvi- 
rate, was at the head of the government. His task 
was hard, for the Pope had asked the Catholic 
Powers to restore him, and Spain, Naples, Austria, 
and France, hastened to obey. France interfered 
because Louis Napoleon, president of the new re- 
public, wished the support of the French clerical 
party ; nevertheless, he had to proceed cautiously in 
order not to vex the liberals, and pursued a wavering 
course. He said he would send an army to defend 
real liberty, and would let the Romans decide for 
themselves what they wanted. The French soldiers 

^ The Liberation of Italy, Evelyn M. Cesaresco, p. 144. 
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advanced to the walls of Borne (April 29, 1849) ; 
the Eoman republicans were naturally suspicious 
and treated them as enemies. Skirmishes were 
fought, and the French constrained to retii'e. Mean- 
while, an Austrian army came from the north, the 
Neapolitans from the south, and the Spaniards 
landed at the mouth of the Tiber. The French in- 
timated to the Austrians that this was their affair ; 
the Eomans, reinforced by Garibaldi and his Legion, 
drove back the Neapolitans 3 and the Spaniards re- 
tired quietly, thus leaving France to deal with the 
situation as she deemed best. French reinforce- 
ments arrived, and fighting was begun again. 

The Italians defended themselves for three weeks; 
their soldiers, though brave, were raw, many of them 
mere volunteers, and ineffectual against regular 
troops. As Mazzini was the hero in council, so Gari- 
baldi was the hero on the field of battle. The last 
of knight-errants,he was the very incarnation of Eo- 
mance and Eevolution. Bred to the sea, this Savoy- 
ard from Nice always retained the jaunty, gallant 
bearing of a mariner. His countenance (childlike 
and lionlike), — with its broad, tranquil brow, be- 
nign eye, and resolute mouth, — in youth all spar- 
kling, gradually changed with care and disillusion, 
but he still kept the seaman’s mien and the sea- 
man’s lightsome eye. He was the beau ideal of a 
romantic hero. After his unsuccessful raid into 
Piedmont he had gone to South America, where he 
lived a wild life of guerilla warfare, fighting like a 
Paladin on behalf of republican revolutionaries who 
were strugghng for their freedom. All the time he 
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was training a band of Italian adventurers, bis 
Legion, so that they should be ready when their 
country had need of them. These men rushed to 
the defence of Rome. Their entry into the city was 
most picturesque. The gaunt soldiers, wearing red 
shirts and pointed hats topped with plumes, their 
legs bare, their beards full-grown, their faces tanned 
to copper colour, with their long black hair dan- 
gling unkempt, looked like so many Fra Diavolos. 
At their head Garibaldi, in his red shirt, wdth loose 
kerchief knotted round his throat, the regular beauty 
of his noble, leonine face set off by his waving hair, 
mounted on a milk-white horse, rode like a demi- 
god. 

Besides this Legion, troops of volunteers came 
from all over Italy. The character of these patriots 
may be learned from Mazzini^s account of the young 
Genoese poet Goffredo Mameli, who was killed 
there. For me, for us exiles of twenty years who 
have grown old in illusions, he was like a melody 
of youth, a presentiment of times that we shall not 
see, in which the instinct of goodness and sacrifice 
win dwell unconscious in the human soul, and will 
not be, as virtue is in us, the fruit of long and hard 
struggles. Of a disposition lovingly yielding, he was 
only happy when he could abandon himself to those 
he loved, as a child in his mother’s caress; and yet 
Mameli was unshakably firm in what touched the 
faith he had embraced. He was handsome, but care- 
less of his appearance, and sensitive as a woman to 
the charm of flowers and sweet scents. Such was 
he when I knew him first at Milan in 1848, and we 
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loved each other at once. It was impossible to see 
him and not love him. Only twenty-two, he joined 
the extremes rarely found united, a childlike gentle- 
ness and the energy of a Kon, to be revealed, and 
which was revealed, in supreme emergencies.” 

The defence of Rome was vain. Mazzini escaped 
by means of an English passport, and Garibaldi led 
a handful of men eastward hoping to reach Venice. 
The French soldiers marched into the city, and re- 
established the Temporal Power of the Pope. Venice 
alone remained. Daniele Manin, the valiant dictator, 
maintained a stout defence for four months, but 
cholera and hunger came to the enemy’s aid. On 
August 24 the city capitulated, and on the 30th 
Marshal Radetzky heard the Te Deum of Austrian 
gratitude played in St. Mark’s. In all Italy, except 
Piedmont, the reaction had triumphed; Piedmont 
alone was left to become the centre of whatever 
hopes of independence and unity still existed. 



CHAPTER XXXVni 


THE UNITY OF ITALY (lS49-lSri) 

After the uprisings of 1848-4:9, the old tyran- 
nical system prevailed for eight years and seemed 
heavier than ever. Liberalism meant suspicion, dis- 
favour, danger. The liberals were not very numer- 
ous and did not agree among themselves. Some 
looked for hope to Piedmont, some to England, 
some to France. Some were for a republic, some 
for a confederation, some for unity; some wished 
insurrection, others lawful agitation. 

In Naples the king busied himself with putting 
the liberals in dung:eons. Accordino: to the greneral 
belief the number of prisoners for political offences 
in the Two SicUies was between fifteen and thirty 
thousand. Among them was Baron Carlo Poerio, 
“ a refined and accomplished gentleman, a respected 
and blameless character,” at one time one of the 
ministers of the Crown. It happened that Mr. 
Gladstone, travelling for the benefit of a daugh- 
ter’s health, passed several months in Naples at this 
time (1850-51). He attended trials of the liberal 
prisoners, listened to a long tissue of palpable lies 
told by witnesses suborned by the government,” 
and visited the horrible and filthy prisons. After 
his return to England he published his Letters to 
the Earl of Aberdeen.” He set forth before the 
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English people ‘‘ the horrors — amidst which the 
government of that country (Naples) is now carried 
on/’ He said that ^Hhe present practices of the 
Government of Naples in reference to real or sup- 
posed political offenders are an outrage upon re- 
ligion, upon civilization, upon humanity, and upon 
decency.” He described the incessant, systematic, 
deliberate violation of the law by the Power ap- 
pointed to watch over and maintain it.” It is the 
wholesale persecution of virtue, — it is the awful 
profanation of public religion, — it is the perfect 
prostitution of the judicial office, — this is ^ The 
negation of God erected into a system of govern- 
ment.’ ” He recounted Poerio’s trial at length, and 
told how Poerio and fifteen others were confined 
in a room about thirteen feet long and eight feet 
high, in which they slept, always chained two by 
two. These chains were never taken off, day or 
night. He ended by saying, It is time that either 
the veil should be lifted from scenes fitter for hell 
than earth, or some considerable mitigation should 
be voluntarily adopted. I have undertaken this 
wearisome and painful task, in the hope of doing 
somethinor to diminish a mass of human sufferinor as 

o o 

huge, I beheve, as acute, to say the least, as any 
that the eye of Heaven beholds.” 

These letters were sent by Lord Palmerston to 
every government in Europe, and helped to awaken 
general European sympathy for the oppressed hb- 
erals of Italy. 

In the Papal States Pius IX put himself wholly 
in the hands of the reactionaries and the Jesuits. 
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His gOYernment was practically imbecile. Brigands 
came and went at will. In Forlimpopoli, for in- 
stance, a city of the Romagna, a famous highwayman 
and his band appeared on the stage of a theatre, 
and made the spectators empty their pockets of their 
money and of their front-door keys. In Modena, 
Parma, and Tuscany the governments did whatever 
they deemed would be pleasing to Austria ; and in 
Lombardy and Venice the Austrians repressed the 
slightest signs of patriotism. 

In Piedmont alone was there light ahead. The 
young king was the embodiment of the best quali- 
ties of his race. The statues of him, carved in the 
first fury of patriotism, which disfigure many a 
piazza^ reveal only his corpulence, his monstrous 
mustachios, and the forceful ugliness of his shrewd 
face. Victor Emmanuel was a soldier born, of care- 
less manners, imperious and brusque, yet with a 
charm of obvious honesty that won men’s hearts 
and gained for him the title of il re galantuomo. 
He reminds one of Henry of Navarre, in his dash, 
his impetuous energy, his shrewdness, his deserved 
popularity, and his eternally youthful readiness to 
fall in love. After the defeat at Novara (1849) 
pressure was put upon him to return to the auto- 
cratic system, and, it is said, Austria offered him 
easier terms if he would. He had been brought up 
with the old ideas of the royal position, but he was 
statesman enough to perceive that if Piedmont and 
the House of Savoy were to lead in the movement 
of Italian independence, they must win the confidence 
of the liberals j and he had sworn to maintain the 
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constitution. He Tvas always a man of Hs word, 
whatever policy might advise, and answered that he 
should be loyal to the constitution. 

Piedmont’s history for the next few years is a re- 
cord of liberal legislation, as it was then understood. 
This legislation was especially directed against anti- 
quated ecclesiastical privileges, with the purpose of 
realizing Cavour’s principle, A free Church in a 
free State.” A little later Cavour was called to the 
head of the government, and for ten years, with 
certain brief exceptions, he remained the chief figure 
on the Italian stage. There are diverse judgments 
on the very diverse merits of the master-builders of 
the Italian kingdom; some admire most Mazzini, 
the indefatigable conspirator, the dreamy idealist, the 
nobly fanatical repubhcan; others. Garibaldi, the 
man after Petrarch’s heart, the rival of Roland or 
the Cid; others, Victor Emmanuel, the honourable, 
bold, shrewd, resolute king; but all agree that 
Cavour’s brilliant diplomacy entitles him to rank as 
one of the world’s great statesmen, and that his 
work was indispensable to the establishment of the 
Italian kingdom. 

' This period prior to the war with Austria is 
Cavour’s. He set the finances of Piedmont on a 
better basis ; he began a series of measures for the 
development of her resources; he secured various 
internal reforms, but his brilliant achievement was 
in his foreign policy. He knew that the Austrians 
could not be dispossessed without a war, that Pied- 
mont was not strong enough of herself, and that in 
order to gain allies she must get a hearing before 
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Europe. Tlie Crimean War gave Cavour an opportu- 
nity. England and France would Lave preferred 
Austria as an ally, and there was much cautious 
proceeding; hut Austria hesitated, and Piedmont 
ofiEered herself. Many Italians deemed the plan of 
taking part in a war with which Piedmont had no 
visible concern a piece of folly; but Cavour carried his 
point. The Piedmontese army went, behaved with 
credit, and effaced the unfavourable impression 
left by the disastrous campaigns of 1848-49. The 
fruits of the Crimean expedition were gathered at 
the Congress of Paris (1856), where Cavour, sup- 
ported by England and France, was able to call the 
attention of the Congress to the condition of Italy. 
He pointed to the tyranny of Austria in Lombardy 
and V enetia, to the abominable condition of the Papal 
States, to the horrible misgovernment in the Two 
Sicilies ; and he pointed to Piedmont as the bulwark 
against Austrian preponderance on the one hand, and 
against the revolutionary spirit on the other. No- 
thing definite was done, but the Italian question 
had been broached, and Cavour’s participation in 
the Congress was recognized as a great achieve- 
ment. 

Piedmont’s leadership was helped by rash revolts 
elsewhere, easily put down and cruelly punished ; and 
it became plainer and plainer that through the steady, 
orderly monarchy of Sardinia deKverance was to 
come, if at all, and not tlirough the visionary schemes 
of Mazzini. The dark, mysterious plans of Napoleon 
III now loomed on the horizon. Relations between 
him and Cavour became closer. Cavour, no doubt, 
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would have liked to gain his ends without French 
aid, hut that could not be done. The only other pos- 
sible ally, England, would not interfere. In the sum- 
mer of 1858 an understanding was reached between 
him and Napoleon that in case of Austrian aggres- 
sion France would aid Piedmont. On January 1, 
1859, Napoleon hinted to the world what had hap- 
pened; on January 10, Victor Emmanuel at the 
opening of the Piedmontese parhament said that the 
political situation was not free from perils ahead, 
for while we respect treaties, we cannot disregard 
the cry of pain which comes to us from so many 
parts of Italy.’* Count Cavour asked for a loan of 
50,000,000 lire. Affairs moved fast. Relations be- 
tween Piedmont and Austria were strained taut ; but 
it was essential that Austria should be the aggressor. 
Russia and England, in order to prevent war, sug- 
gested a European Congress to consider matters. 
Napoleon consented; and Cavour, who knew that 
freedom for Italy could only be obtained by war, 
feared that his chance had gone. There was talk of 
disarmament, but no agreement had been reached, 
when Austria, impatient and arrogant, sent an rdti- 
matum to Piedmont that she must disarm prior to 
the Congress. Victor Emmanuel refused and war 
was declared. 

The French Emperor crossed the Alps, and in 
June the allies won the battles of Magenta and 
Solferino. The Italians believed that Austria would 
now be driven from every foot of Italian soil: 
when, suddenly, without consulting Piedmont, Napo- 
leon, for reasons of French policy, made peace with 
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Austria. The Emperor of Austria ceded Lombard j 
to Napoleon, and Napoleon transferred it to Pied- 
mont ; and, as a sop to the spirit of Italian unity, 
both Emperors agreed to favour the scheme of a con- 
federation of the Italian States with the Pope at its 
head, but the latter plan was left in the air. This 
was the end of the high hopes of Italian freedom 
and unity. Italy had received a slap in the face. 
Cavour was furious ; he had a stormy interview with 
his king, and passionately urged him not to consent, 
but the king had the good sense to see that he must, 
Cavour immediately resigned. 

Meanwhile the war had caused the recall of the 
Austrian troops south of the Po, and the patriots 
had risen in joy. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, the 
Duke of Modena, the Duchess Regent of Parma, the 
papal legates of the Romagna, ran away, and pro- 
visional governments were established ; but a perma- 
nent political disposition was attended with difficul- 
ties. The states themselves wished to join Piedmont, 
but the wish was not unanimous, for many people 
wanted to preserve local autonomy and their old 
historic boundaries. Napoleon favoured his vague 
confederacy, and a European Congress supported 
his view. Indecision reigned, but the cause of na- 
tional union triumphed through the vigour of Count 
Bettino Ricasoli, a man of iron character, head of 
the provisional government in T uscany . We must,’’ 
he wrote, no longer speak of Piedmont, nor of 
Florence, nor of Tuscany ; we must speak neither of 
fusion nor annexation, but of the union of the Ital- 
ian people under the constitutional government of 
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Victor Emmanuel.” ^ Certainly the fugitive dukes 
could only return by force, and though Continental 
Europe approved their return, there was nobody to 
supply the force. The little states voted to join 
Piedmont. Piedmont, however, hesitated, in fear of 
European contradiction. Nobody but Cavour could 
manage the matter, and he was recalled to office 
(1860). Cavour appealed to the doctrine of the 
popular will to be expressed by plehiscite. France, 
however, would only consent upon cession of Savoy 
and Nice, a measure already talked of as the price 
of the French alliance ; and in spite of the reluctance 
of the king to surrender Savoy, the cradle of his 
race, the price had to be paid. The cession was 
made, and Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and the Ro- 
magna were united with the Kingdom of Sardinia 
under the name of the Kingdom of Italy (April 15, 
1860). 

In the mean time Ferdinand 11, King of the Two 
Sicilies, had died, hated and despised by everybody, 
and his son Francis II, a weak, ignorant, bigoted 
lad, had mounted the throne. He refused a sugges- 
tion of Victor Emmanuel to join in the war against 
Austria, threw himself into the arms of the reaction- 
ary party, and made an alliance with the Pope. The 
discontented liberals took courage at the news from 
the north. In April, 1860, the revolt began in Pa- 
lermo, and, though suppressed there, spread. Two 
young patriots, Francesco Crispi and Rosalino Pdo, 
went about stirring the people to action. Garibaldi 
was begged to put himself at the head of the pro- 
1 The Union of Italy, W. J. Stillman, p. 300. 
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posed revolution. On the night of May 6, two 
ships, the Lombardy and the Piedmont, secretly 
left Genoa, and took Garibaldi and a thousand vol- 
unteers aboard. This band, known as i is 

nearly as famous and as legendary as King Ar- 
thur and his Round Table. On May 11, the shijDS 
landed at Marsala. Two Neapolitan cruisers came 
up, but two English men-of-war happened to be 
there also ; and the English captains, under guise of 
friendly notification to the Neapolitans, took some 
action which delayed the latter long enough to let 
the last Garibaldians disembark. Once on shore, 
Garibaldi’s volunteers ran to secure the telegraph 
office. They arrived just after the operator had tel- 
egraphed that two Piedmontese ships, filled with 
troops, had come into the harbour ; a Garibaldian 
was able to add to the message, ^*1 have made a 
mistake; they are two merchantmen.” The answer 
came back, Idiot.” The volunteers marched in- 
land. A provisional government was organized; 
Garibaldi was made dictator, and Crispi secretary 
of state. The cry was Italy and Victor Emman- 
uel ! ” Garibaldi was joined by insurgent Sicilians, 
and, with numbers considerably increased, fought 
and defeated the Bourbon army. The story reads 
like the exploits of Hector before the Greek trenches. 
Victory followed victory. Palermo fell, Milazzo and 
Messina ; then he crossed the straits and invaded 
Calabria (August). This marvellous triumph, for 
there had been thirty thousand regular troops to 
oppose Garibaldi, frightened King Francis ; he 
proclaimed a constitution, appealed to Napoleon, 
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and even to Victor Emmanuel, for help. It was too 
late. Garibaldi swept on victorious, and the king 
fled from Naples (September 6 ) 5 the next day Gari- 
baldi marched in and assumed dictatorship of the 
kingdom. 

England approved, but Continental Europe looked 
askance at this irregular proceeding, and Victor 
Emmanuel and Cavour began to feel uneasy, apprehen- 
sive lest the Great Powers should intervene in Ital- 
ian affairs. It was a difficult situation. Garibaldi was 
moving on northward, and proclaimed his intention 
of going to Rome, regardless of the French army 
stationed there, and then to Venice, regardless of 
the European treaties that gave V enice to Austria. 
Besides, Pope had collected an army (largely of 
foreign recruits) to suppress the liberal movements 
in Umbria and the Marches, and to give aid to the 
Neapolitan king. Here were further opportunities 
for foreign intervention. Evidently Cavour must 
act promptly if he wished Piedmont to continue to 
control the national movement. He requested the 
Pope to dismiss his new army. The Pope refused. 
The Piedmontese army crossed the pontifical border, 
scattered the papal army, and took possession of all 
the papal territory, except the city of Rome and the 
country immediately about it, and then marched on 
across the Neapolitan boundary. Here the Bourbon 
army was holding Garibaldi at bay. The arrival 
of the Piedmontese determined the issue. A less 
noble man might have shown resentment at having 
another come at the eleventh hour and seize the 
fruits of victory, but Garibaldi hailed Victor Em- 
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manuel as King of Italy, refused the proffered 
honours and rewards, and went home, a poor man, to 
the little island of Caprera, The Two Sicilies and 
the liberated parts of the Papal States voted to join 
the Kingdom of Italy. In February, 1861, the first 
Italian parliament was held, and Victor Emmanuel 
formally received the title King of Italy. Excepting 
Rome and Venice, Italy was free and independent, 
Rome was the more pressing question of the two. 
A history of twenty-five hundred years, a profound 
sentiment, a patriotic, poetic, romantic love, had in- 
evitably determined that Rome must be the capital 
of United Italy. On the other hand, opposed to the 
Italian national sentiment was the historic Catholic 
sentiment, diffused throughout Europe and strongest 
in Prance. The Pope naturally deemed his Italian 
birth inferior in obligation to his Catholic position. 
Moreover, the Temporal Power of the Popes had 
endured for more than a thousand years, and since 
the time of Julius II the pontifical title had been 
as good as the title to public or private property 
anywhere. Catholics honestly believed that this po- 
litical kingdom was necessary to the independence 
of the Church. How could the world, they said, be- 
lieve in papal impartiality if the Papacy were under 
the thumb of the Italian government ? The difference 
in point of view inevitably brought the ardent Pa- 
pist and the patriotic Nationalist to mutual injus- 
tice. The Italians looked on Pius IX as their worst 
enemy ; the Roman Curia deemed the Italians rob- 
bers. French sympathy with the Papists, and espe- 
cially the presence of a French army in Rome, made 
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the question exceedingly difficult. A special circum- 
stance aggravated the difficulty. The King of Na- 
ples^ having taken refuge in Rome, armed and 
subsidized gangs of brigands, who raided the Nea- 
politan provinces and committed unspeakable out- 
rages. These rascals, when pursued by the Pied- 
montese army, crossed the pontifical border and were 
safe. This condition was intolerable. 

At this juncture the great statesman who had 
steadfastly pursued his policy, — a free Church in 
a free State, — and never lost hope of a peaceful 
solution of the Roman difficulty, died (June 6, 
1861). The priest who shrived him was summoned 
to Rome, deprived of his parish, suspended from his 
office, and sent to finish his days in a remote mon- 
astery ; so strongly did the Roman Court feel that 
Cavour and his abettors were wicked men. 

Cavour's successors, Ricasoli and Rattazzi, with 
feebler gait, followed his policy as best they could ; 
but uncertainty and hesitation prevailed. The two 
great questions, Rome and Venice, pressed for so- 
lution. The radicals clamored to have the Italian 
army march on Rome. G-aribaldi’s impatience would 
not brook further inaction. He left his island home 
at Caprera, and betook himself to Sicily, crying, 

Rome or Death ! ” With a little army of hot- 
tempered radicals he crossed into Calabria. The 
Italian government had no choice. Regular troops 
met Garibaldi at Aspromonte, near Reggio, and 
bade him withdraw ; he refused ; shots were fired. 
Which side fired first is uncertain. Garibaldi was 
wounded and made prisoner (August 29, 1862). 
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This indignity to the national hero roused much 
hard feeling, but reasonable men perceived that the 
solution of the Roman question had to be found 
in some other vtslj than by a filibustering expedi- 
tion against a city held by the troops of a power 
with whom the nation was at peace. 

The liberation of Venice came first. Prussia oc- 
cupied a position in Germany somewhat similar to 
that of Piedmont in Italy. Both had somewhat simi- 
lar problems. Both felt antagonism to Austria, and 
also a suspicion of Prance. In April, 1866, the two 
states made an alliance against Austria, who, fearing 
the combination, tried to break it by offering to cede 
Venetia to Italy if she would abandon the Prussian 
alliance. Victor Emmanuel refused, and war began 
in June. The Italians were beaten both on land 
and sea, to their great mortification and chagrin. 
The crushing Prussian victory at Sadowa, how- 
ever, forced Austria to accept the victor’s terms, 
including the cession of Venice. On November 7 
Victor Emmanuel entered the city. Rome alone was 
left. 

Garibaldi made another desperate attempt, but 
was defeated by the French at Montana (1867). 
Not by Italian victories, but in consequence of Prus- 
sian victories, the conquest of Rome was finally 
effected. The French were obliged to withdraw 
their garrison during the Franco-Prussian War, and 
then the Italian government, which, to the shame 
of ardent patriots, had so long forborne out of 
obedience to the will of the French, gave notice to 
the world that it would annex Rome. After a use- 
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less call upon tlte Pope for peaceful sunrender, Victor 
Emmanuel directed his army to march on the city. 
Real resistance was out of the question, but Pius IX 
had decided to yield only to force. On the 20th of 
September, 1870, a breach was made in the wall near 
Porta Pia, a few shots were fired, a few score sol- 
diers killed and wounded, and the Italian army 
marched in and took possession of the city. A 
plebiscite was held, and by a vote of 133,681 to 
1507 the city voted to become a part of Italy. In 
June, 1871, the seat of government was formally 
removed from Florence, and Rome once again, after 
fifteen hundred years, became the capital of the 
Kingdom of Italy. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


CONCLUSION (1S72-1900) 

The union of Italy was so triumpliant^ the efforts 
which accomplished it so heroic, and the whole tone 
of Italian history throughout the Risorgimento so 
romantic and noble, that the period since of neces- 
sity looks flat and dull. The Italians themselves had 
imagined that the union of Italy would be followed 
by some career, political, moral, or intellectual, that 
would be comparable to the career of ancient Rome. 
A reaction was inevitable. No nation could continue 
at so enthusiastic a pitch. Moreover, the difficulties 
before it were great. 

Chief of these difficulties was the persistent hos- 
tility of the Papacy. Pius IX, a kind, lovable, timid 
man, wholly inadequate to cope with a revolutionary 
situation, had passed from his early sympathy with 
the liberal movement to the opposite extreme, and 
hated it with the hatred of fear. His hatred of lib- 
eral ideas may be seen in his conduct with regard 
to ecclesiastical matters. He insisted upon the ex- 
tremest conservative dogma, as if it were a shield to 
protect the Papacy, the papal city, the Papal States, 
and the whole Catholic world, from all assaults of 
Satan and his liberal crew. First he proclaimed the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mary, next he published the Syllabus,” which is a 
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condemnation of all those doctrines commonly em- 
bodied in Bills of Rights. Finally, he convoked the 
Vatican Council (1869-70), and procured a decree 
that the Pope is infallible in matters of faith and 
morals. This decree gave the death-bloT7 to what- 
ever remains of republicanism there were in the 
Church, and established the Pope as absolute mon- 
arch. An Ecumenical Council, representing the 
Church, had previously been the infallible head of 
the Church ; now the Pope was substituted for the 
Council. 

In this way the Church more and more assumed 
an attitude of irreconcilable hostility to the ideas 
that prevailed among the educated classes in Italy. 
After the occupation of Rome by the Italian gov- 
ernment, Pius shut himself up in the Vatican palace 
and proclaimed himself a prisoner. He first advised 
and then commanded Catholics to stay away from 
the polls at national elections, and directed his for- 
eign policy to the end of reestablishing his Temporal 
Power. This policy, judged by the popular belief 
in the divine right of nationality and of majorities, 
is of course wrong; judged by one who regards the 
interests of the Church as paramount, it may be de- 
fended as an attempt to adhere to the old ways 
under which the Catholic Church had played its 
extraordinary part in European history. After the 
occupation of Rome the Italian government passed 
the Law of Guarantees (May 10, 1871), which guar- 
anteed to the Pope an annual subsidy of somewhat 
more than 3,000,000 lire a year, and also the per- 
sonal and diplomatic rights of a sovereign, such as 
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to maintain his court, to receive ambassadors, to have 
separate postal and telegraph service, to keep the 
Vatican and Lateran palaces, etc. Pius IX refused 
to accept the subsidy. 

Another difficulty, which has confronted the 
government since the union, has been the discord 
between the North and South. The northern pro- 
vinces, especially Lombardy and Piedmont, have 
been making progress in manufactures and in com- 
merce; whereas, on the contrary, the South, very 
ignorant and very poor, and devoted to agriculture, 
wine, grain, lemons, oranges, etc., without facilities 
for manufacture and without capacity for commerce, 
has made doubtful advance. Special causes have 
hindered it. In Sicily, in consequence of long-con- 
tinued poverty, ignorance, and misgovernment, the 
secret societies, known as the 3IaJia, have overrun 
great parts of the island. The original cause of 
the Mafia was probably self-protection, the lower 
classes banding together to save themselves from 
the oppressions of the upper classes who clung to 
the remains of the feudal system. The landowners, 
for example, had used their control of the courts to 
maintain privileges and injustice. As a natural con- 
sequence, members of the Mafia deemed it igno- 
ble to revenge wrongs by judicial process, and still 
more ignoble to give any information to any officers 
of the government. They settled their own disputes 
and righted their own wrongs. With the grant of 
suffrage the Mafia became a political power, and 
only permitted the election of such candidates as it 
approved. 
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In Naples there was also a power behind the 
scenes which resembled the 3IaJia, but in reality 
was totally distinct and individual. This Neapolitan 
power^ a legacy from Bourbon times, was the (7a- 
morra^ a society of criminals or rufSans on the edge 
of crime, organized for the purpose of levying tribute 
by blackmail ; it was not unlike the worst munici- 
pal rings in this country, and gained its livelihood 
from the vicious, and from politicians who benefited 
by its support. Both Camorra and Mafia have 
been very great obstacles to social progress, and 
still exist. 

'^"The North, conscious of a higher standard of 
civilization, has wished to educate and reform the 
South, and also, perhaps, has not been unwiUing to 
let taxation fall more heavily in proportion upon 
the agricultural produce of the South than on the 
manufactured products of the North. Resenting 
this assumption of superiority, and suspicious of 
unfair treatment, especially with regard to indirect 
taxation, the South has felt itseK aggrieved ; and so 
there have been continual misunderstanding and 
friction between it and the North. 

In its foreign relations the country has also had 
hard problems. France and Italy ceased to be friends. 
Italy could not forget that the French had upheld 
the papal power in Rome, and had defeated Gari- 
baldi at Montana ; and France was indignant that 
Italy had not come to her rescue in 1870. France 
also was jealous of a rival in the Mediterranean; 
while the Italians believed that France favoured a re- 
vival of the Temporal Power. This unfriendliness. 
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fostered by the ItaKan clericals, constituted a most 
disturbing factor in Italy’s foreign relations. The 
breach was increased by other causes, and Italy 
in alarm turned to find friends elsewhere. Austria 
and Germany, who had already made an alliance, 
were glad to have Italy join, as further security for 
the peace of Europe against any action by France 
or Russia. So the three joined and made the Triple 
Alliance (1882), which was renewed from time to 
time and still exists. This alliance has given Italy 
ample security against any attack by France, but 
has imposed upon her very heavy military burdens 
in order to keep her army at a certain standard of 
efl&ciency. 

As time went on the actors of the great age 
dropped off one by one; Mazzini in 1872, Victor 
Emmanuel in 1878, Garibaldi in 1882. It is after 
their departure, their noble desires fulfilled, their 
noble tasks accomplished, that Italy looks little and 
inadequate. The parliamentary struggles have cer- 
tainly been neither noble nor romantic. After the 
occupation of Rome, the Right, the conservative 
party, under Marco Minghetti, Quintino SeUa, and 
others, was in power for half a dozen years, and 
by means of a burdensome taxation succeeded in 
making receipts equal expenses. But taxes and re- 
fusal to extend the suffrage led to its fall from 
power, and the Left, the progressive party, under 
Agostino Depretis, assumed the government. De- 
pretis abolished an unpopular tax on grinding corn, 
made primary education compulsory, and extended 
the suffrage from 600,000 voters to 2,000,000. 
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After these reforms the dominant party ceased to 
have a definite programme. There was general con- 
fusion, known as Transformism. The deputies spht 
up into little groups under petty leaders and fell to 
log-rolling. The story is dreary and unimportant. 

Depretis, who died in 1887, was succeeded by 
Francesco Crispi, the most striking political figure 
since Cavour. Crispi began life as an advocate at 
Palermo, and took part as a very young man in the 
early agitations for constitutional reforms. He was 
successful at the bar, and had moved to Naples to 
practise before the appellate tribunals there, when 
the events that led to the uprisings of ’48 began to 
effervesce. Crispi took a leading part. After the 
uprisings had been suppressed, he lived in exile till 
the time was ripe to begin again. Then he returned 
to Sicily and plotted for the revolution which termi- 
nated in Garibaldi’s expedition. He acquii*ed great 
influence, took his seat in the Italian parliament, 
and soon became leader of the radical Left. In spite 
of vicissitudes and a not unattached reputation, he 
was the chief parliamentary figure on the death of 
Depretis, and dominated Italian politics till 1896. 
In his youth Crispi had been a follower of Mazzini’s 
republican theories; later, though still a republi- 
can in sympathy, he announced the opinion that 
the Republic would divide us, the Monarchy unites 
us,” and abandoned his old republican associates. 
For this reason among others he incurred the ani- 
mosity of old friends and alhes. 

During the period of his ascendency the subdivi- 
sion of the deputies into little groups made govern- 
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ment difficult, and for a couple of years lie Tvas out of 
office. In that interval hard times, adding weight to 
republican and socialist propaganda, caused strikes, 
riots, and insurrections 3 and accompanying these 
disturbances came the ^^Bank Scandals.” Sundry 
banks, conspicuously the important Banca Eomana, 
had been violating the laws which regulated the 
government of banks, and had been engaged in 
most improper dealings with politicians, as, for 
instance, lending money to deputies on little or no 
security. These scandals, together with the strikes, 
wrecked the ministry, and the country called on 
Crispi, as the one strong man able to take control. 
He assumed office in December, 1893, and remained 
till 1896, when he fell with equal suddenness. The 
cause of his faU requires a separate paragraph. 

About 1870 an Italian steamship company es- 
tablished a coaling station on the west coast of 
the Red Sea, and acquired a certain strip of land 
which it afterwards ceded to the government (1882). 
From this beginning the Italian government ad- 
vanced, upon one pretext or another, to the estab- 
lishment of a colonial dependency. It occupied 
Massawa, established the Colonia Erithrea,” and 
proclaimed a zone of influence along the east coast 
of Africa- Various battles were fought with the 
natives; and at last the government sent fifteen 
thousand men to perform some brilliant exploit for 
its own political benefit. The Italian troops were 
badly handled ; they walked into a trap set by the 
Abyssinians, and suffered a terrible rout, losing half 
their numbers (1896). Crispi fell at once, and the 
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new ministry under Di Rudlni, in spite of cries for 
revenge, prudently abandoned the colonial policy, 
and made peace as best it could. Italy renounced 
her protectorate, and contented herself with a strip 
of coast by Massawa. Thus ended the scheme of 
colonial aggrandizement begun in ignorance and 
folly. 

The fall of Crispi removed the last interesting 
figure of the Risorgimento, and left Italian poli- 
tics in a confused medley. Since then, various 
leaders of no marked ability or individuality have 
struggled with the permanent difficulties of Church 
and State, North and South, capitalism and social- 
ism, and the shifting difficulties of foreign relations. 
All this time is too near to present any definite 
pattern to the casual eye. The century closed sadly 
with the assassination of King Humbert (1878— 
1900) by an ignorant workman who called himself 
a nihilist, Humbert was not a good ruler, but he 
had a kind heart and many pleasant qualities, which 
endeared him to the Italian people. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Victor Emmanuel III, the present 
king. 

The greatest Italian figure of the last decades of 
the nineteenth century was not to be found in the 
service of the State, but of the Church. In 1810 
Gioacchino Pecci was born in Carpineto, a dead 
little village perched on a hillside near Anagni, the 
town where Boniface VHI was nearly murdered by 
Sciarra Colonna five hundred years before. His 
father. Count Lodovico Pecci, had served in Napo- 
leon's army ; his mother was said to be descended 
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from Cola di Eienzo. Tlie count was the seigneur 
of the place; and lived in a somewhat shabby pal- 
ace which had seen better days. Gioacchino was 
educated at a Jesuit school in Rome. He soon gave 
evidence of ma.’ked ability, and was taken into the 
papal service and sent as apostolic delegate to Bene- 
vento. Banditti infested the neighbourhood; and the 
nobility of the town were little better than the ban- 
ditti. Pecci displayed character. He was promoted, 
and at the age of thirty-three was sent as papal 
nuncio to Belgium, with the title of Archbishop 
of Damietta, an archbishopric that had been in 
partihus infidelkim since the days of St. Louis. In 
Belgium, where Hberal ideas were jostling the old 
ecclesiastical system, Pecci distinguished himself 
for tact and address. From Belgium he went to 
Perugia as bishop, and governed the city for thirty- 
two years, during the trying time in which (largely 
at the expense of the Church) Italy was forcing 
her way to freedom. In 1860 his authority was 
overthrown by the Piedmontese soldiers, and many 
tales of brutality and wantonness charged upon 
the nationalists were brought to his troubled ears, 
and he unfortunately received a most unfavour- 
able impression of liberals and liberalism. His repu- 
tation for ability, character, and diplomacy became 
so well estabhshed, that in the conclave on the 
death of Pius IX he had no serious competitor. 
Leo XIII (1878-1903) was already an old man when 
he was elected Pope, and had had the misfortune to 
receive his education and training in the narrow 
school of the old papal regime. Preceded by an 
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incompetent Pope, lie fomid himself confronted by 
the wreck of the Temporal Power, and by a liberal- 
ism which was not only triumphant in Italy, but in 
nearly all western Europe. He had not far to go to 
find thoughtful men who expected to see the Papacy 
collapse and die. Most difficult matters in Germany, 
in Ireland, in France, in the United States, required 
delicate and skilful management. It is not too 
much to say that Leo raised the Papacy higher in 
the world’s regard than it had stood for two hundred 
years. Had he been a younger man, and trained in 
a more liberal school, he might, perhaps, have at- 
tempted the task of adjusting ecclesiastical conserv- 
atism and tradition to the needs of a fast changing 
world. But he was too old. With a few brilliant 
exceptions he accepted the conservative policy. He 
affected to deem himself a prisoner in the Vatican, 
and claimed the restoration of the Temporal Power ; 
he declared Thomas Aquinas the best teacher for 
the priesthood, and stood firm on the dogmas of 
the Council of Trent. Nevertheless, his was a most 
impressive personality, and he stands in the long list 
of Popes in a rank inferior only to the highest. 

In his old age, as he strolled in the Vatican gar- 
dens, meditating Latin verses, or thinking over his 
encyclical letters, On the Condition of the Work- 
ing Classes,” Christian Democracy,” ^^On the 
Holy Eucharist,” or turning his emaciated, sweet, 
V oltairean face to the great dome of St. Peter’s, he 
may well have let his mind wander in peace over 
the outside world, for never since Luther cast off 
his papal allegiance had the whole Christian world 
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been so united in admiration for a Pope of Rome. 
All Christians could saj amen to the prayer in his 
last poem, Suprema Leonis V ota : ’’ — 

Uxpleat o clemens aiLSzia vota Deus, 

Scilicet ut tandem superis de civibus unus 

Divino aeternum lamine et ore fruar.i 

We have now reached our goal, the end of the 
nineteenth century, and if we look back and con- 
template the vicissitudes of Italy, such as no other 
nation ever experienced, twice on the throne of 
Europe, three times crowned with its crown, — 
Imperial, Ecclesiastical, Intellectual, — and resurvey 
the three centui*ies during' which foreign tyrant and 
native priest joined hands to smother and quench the 
Italian fire, and then read in detail the heroic acts 
of the men who sacrificed themselves for Italian 
freedom, we shall feel sure that the dull colours of 
the present generation are but signs of a time of 
rest, and that the genius of Italy lives within and 
wiU again enrich the world with deeds of men 
sprung from the gentle Latin blood/’ 

1 Fulfil, O gracious God, my anxious prayer, 

That, at the last, one among the citizens of Heaven 
I may enjoy Thy Light, Thy Face, forever. 
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Aachen, 59. 

Abyssmians defeat Italians, 416. 

Agnello, Father, 71, 72. 

Aistiilf, 49. 

Alaric, 5. 

Alberic, 76, 78 

Alberti, Leon Battista, 241. 

Albmola, 370. 

Albizzi, Maso degli, 230. 

Albom, 27, 29 

Albornoz, Cardinal, 218. 

Alessi, Galeazzo, 306 

Alexander VI, Pope (Kodrigo Eoi- 
gla), and Savonaiola, 261; political 
course, 272, 273; private life, 275, 
death, 275; liis apaitmeiits m Vati- 
can, 288. 

Alexander VII, Pope, 34C. 

Alflen, Vittoiio, 364. 

Alfonso, of Aiagon, Emg of Two Si- 
cilies, 223, interest lu liuinauism, 
249 , bis death, 262. 

Amalfi, 70, 73, 103. 

Amati, 359. 

Ammanati, 306 

Angelico, Fra, 233. 

Antignati, 359. 

Apollo Belvedere, 289. 

Aiagon, King of, swears allegiance to 
Innocent III, 122. 

Arcadia, the, 353, 354. 

Arians, 3 , persecuted by Justinian, 18. 

Anosto, 283-285, 354. 

Aristotle, 19, 178, 235, 242. 

Arnold of Brescia, 109. 

Arnolfo di Gambio, 188. 

Ainulf, Emperor, 74; enters Borne, 75. 

Arsenal, at Venice, 225. 

Aspronionte, 406. 

Assisi, heretics in, 125 .description of, 
127, 128 , basilica of St. Francis, 132 ; 
taken by Milan temporarily, 227. 

Athens, made a Latin fief, 119, cap- 
tured by Venice, 338 

Athens, Duke of, see Walter of Brienne. 

Attendolo, Muzio, see Sforza Atteu- 
dolo. 

Augustine, in England, 36. 

Augustulus, see Bomuhis Augustulus 

Austria, supreme in Italy, 368 ; in Holy 
Alliance, 370 , triumphant in 1848-49, 
389, 390 , war with France and Pied- 


mont, 400, 401 , war with Prussia and 
Italy, 407. 

Avignon, 151 , Petrarch at, 204 ; return 
of Popes to Borne from, 217, anti- 
popes of Gieat Schism at, 219. 

Babylonish Captivity, 151 , end of, 217, 
218. 

Baglioni, in Perugia, 198. 

Bandinelli, 308 
Banditti, 326 
Bank scandals, 415 

Barbarians, then character, 1; their 
society, 3; habits, 4, intercourse 
with Borne, 5, 6, dismembei Empire, 
6, their problems in Italy, 10, de- 
scribed by Boethius, 19, so-called 
(foreigners), 263, 257. 

Barbarossa, see Frederick I, Emperor. 
Barbeiini, see Fiban VIII, Pope., 
Baroque, the, 307, 308, 350,351 
Baiozzi, Giacomo, see Vignola. 

Basel, Council of, 268, 269. 

Beccana, 362. 

Bellsarius, 21. 

Bellini, composer, 368,378. 

Bellini, Gentile, 312 
Bellini, Giovanni, 312. 

Bellini, Jacopo, 312. 

Bellotto, 352. 

Bembo, 282, 283, 

Benedetto da Maiano, 244. 

Benedict, see St. Benedict 
Benevento, 28. 

Bentivogho, m Bologna, 198. 

Berchet 377. 

Bergamo, annexed to Venice, 224. 
Bernini, 351. 

Bisticci, Vespasiano da, 234. 

Black Death, see Plague of 1348. 
Boboh garden, 306. 

Boccaccio, 185; his account of Black 
Death, 209, 210 
Boethius, 19. 

Boiardo, Matteo, 283. 

Bologna, jurists of, 110; university 
of, 177, 178 ; poetry in, 184 ; Benti- 
vogli in, 198, subject to Papacy, 
218 ; seized by Visconti, 227 ; recov- 
ered by Papacy, 228 , visited by Mon- 
taigne, 324, school of (painting), 
351, 352. 
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Boniface VITT, Pope, 146 ; his char- 
acter, 140 ; quairel v\ itii the Coloima, 
147, with Philip the Fair, 148 his 
papal theories, 148, 140, outiagetl, 
150 , death, 151. 

Bomfazio, 312. 

Bordone, Pans, 312. 

Borghese, Caniillo, see Paul V, Pope. 
Borgia, Caesar, 272-275 , employs Leo- 
naido, 286 , believed to have mur- 
dered his brother, 314 , admired by 
Machiavelli, 314 
Borgia, Luci ezia, 275. 

Borgia, Bodrigo, see Alexandei VI, 
Pope. 

Borgia, son to Eodngo, see Duke of 
Gandia. 

Botticelh, 245-247, 288. 

Bouibon, High Constable, 279. 
Bourbon, House of, 335, 339. 
Bramaute, 266, 283, 283 , in Home, 287 , 
designs St. Peter’s, 289, 290 
Brescia, captured by Henry VII, 157 , 
annexed by Venice, 224, gallant de- 
fence of, 391. 

Bneune, Walter of, Duke of Atheus, 
229 

Bronzino, 308, 309. 

Brunelleschi, 233,235-287; and Dona- 
tello, anecdote of, 238, 239. 

Bruno, Giordano, 349 
Burckhardt, 304 ; on Bandmelli, 308. 
Burgundy, 78 
Byron, Lord, 372-376. 

Byzantine art, 188, 189. 

Cacciaguida, 180. 

Cambrai. League of, 224, 265, 266 
Cambrai, tieaty of, 293 
Camorra, 294, 412. 

Carapanella, 349. 

Canaletto, 352 

Can Grande, see undei Scala della. 
Canon law, see Church law. 

Canossa, 99. 

Cappello, Bianca, 327. 

Caiacci, the, 309, 352. 

CaiafPa, Cardinal, see Paul IV, Pope. 
Caravaggio, 309, 352. 

Carbonari, 369, 382 

Cardinals, made papal electors, 91. 

Cardiicci, on Tasso, 310. 

Canssimi, 358. 

Carlo Alberto, 375, 376, 379, 380, 384, 
385 , war with Austria, 388 , resigns 
his crown, 390. 

Carlo Dolci, 352. 

Carlo Felice, 376 
Carlovingians, the, 44, 57, 68. 

Gailyle, on Mazzmi, 382. 

Carmagnola, 228. 

Carnival, Homan, 330. 

Carpaccio, 312. 

Cassiodorus, 14. 

Castiglioue, 281-283. 

CastiUia, 370 

Gastracaue, Castniccio, 200. 


Cateau-Cambr::sis, treaty of, 293, 296, 

i 

Catholic Reaction, see Catholic Re- 
vival 

Catholic Revival, 297-302. 

Cavalcauti, 184 
Cavaliere serveiite, 366 
Cavour, 380, 387 , policy of Church and 
State, 398 , policy in Piedmont, 398 , 
as to Crimean War, 398, 390, aiul 
Napoleon III, 399, 400 , resigns, 40i , 
recalled, 402 , interference m Naples, 
404; death, 406 
Celibacy of cleigy, 86. 
cellmi, 308, 316,317. 

Certosa, at Pavia, 226, 227, 260. 
Cervantes, 297. 

Charlemagne, blessed by Pope, 46, 
mairiage, 60 , Donation of, 60 , Euio- 
pean conquests, 51 , titles, 53 , per 
son and character, 63 , judges Pope, 
65, receives gifts from Caliih, 66; 
coronation, 66, his Empiie, 67, 
crowns his son, 60. 

Chailes of Anjou, 144, 161, 162 , visits 
Cimabue’s studio, 189. 

Chailes of Duiazzo, 222 
Charles V, Emperor, stmggle with 
Fiaucis I, 267, policy iii Florence, 
2(}2, 263, mairies daiightei to Ales- 
sandro del Medici, 263 , inherits Two 
Sicihes, 264; crowned Emperor, 299, 
and Council of Trent, 300 
Charles VIII, King of France, 256, 267, 
269. 

Chailes Mai tel, 44, 53. 

Chigi, see Alexander VII, Pope. 
Church, the (see also Papacy;, causes 
of its rise, 8, orthodoxy, 10, lela- 
tions with Empire, lo ; duiiiig Lom- 
bard dominion, 31 , imperial charac- 
ter, 32 ; soiiices of power, 32, 33. 
Church law, 66. 

♦Cicisbeismo, 366. 

Cimabue, 189 
Cmiarosa, 368 
Cmquecento, the, 304^-318. 

Ciompi, 229. 

Clare, St, see St Clare 
Classical revival, 201-208. 

Clement V, Pope, 161 ; dealings with 
Henry VII, 156. 

Clement VII, Pope, 262, 277, 278-280 ; 

crowns Chailes V, 299. 

Clement IX, Pope, 346. 

Clergy, m Cailovingian times, 71. 
Cluny, monastic leform of, 86; its 
creed, 86 , its effect, 88. 

Cola, di Rienzo, 206-208, dreams for 
Rome, 200, letter to Florentines, 
207; his fall and death, 207 
Colleom, statue of, 244, 311 
Colonia Enthrea, see Colony In Africa. 
Golonna, the, 76, quan’el with Boni- 
face VIII, 146 , Pope Martin V, 220 ; 
custom m their palace, 277, 278. 
Colonna, Sciarra, 150 
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Colony in Africa, 415. 

Columbauus, St , see St Colimibanus 

Commedia dell’ Arte, 355. 

Comrames, Pliilippe de,oii Venice, 2G5. 

Communes, governmeni of, 163-165, 
prospeiity of, 166 (see also Lom- 
bardy) 

Company, the Great, 212, 213. 

Concoidat of Worms, 100. 

Condottieri, 212. 

Confaloiiieii, 370 

Comadin, 143, 144. 

Consolations of Philosophy, 19. 

[Constance], wife of Henry VI, 113, 
114, 117. 

Constance, Council of, 220, 221, 268. 

Constance, Peace of, 112 

Constantine, 45 , legend of Donation, 
46, 47. 

CousLintmople, 2, 25 , captured by Ciu- 
saders, 118,119, by Tuiks, 242,243, 
264 

Consuls, 165. 

Conti, family, 136. 

Coronation of Emperors, 80, last in 
Italy, 299 

Cosimo del Medici, see under Medici. 

Cosimo I, Gland Duke, see uudei 
Medici. 

Couiitei-Eeformation, see Catholic Ee- 
TivaL 

Com tier, Book of the, 284, 285. 

Cl emona, 96 ; sacked hy Henry VII , 
157 

Crescimbeni, 363. 

^ete, lost by Venice, 338. 

Ciispi, as a young patiiot, 402, with 
Garibaldi in Sicily, 403 ; his caieer, 
414 , in parliament, 414, 415. 

Crown of Lomhardy, 80, assumed by 
Napoleon I, 366 

Custoza, battle of, 389. 

Damian, see St Peter Damian. 

Dante, 19 , on Boniface VIII, 146 ; 
Divine Comedy, 162; character, 152, 

163 , De Monarchia, 163, 154 ; views, 

164, hails Hcniy VII, 166, 166, let- 
ter to Henry VII, 157-159 ; follows 
Thomas Aquinas, 179; importance 
In literatuie, 184 ,* effect on Tuscan 
speech, 184, on the vernacular, 185 ; 
painted by Giotto, 190; celebrates 
Can Grande, 196 , invectives against 
Roman Curia, 274. 

D’ Azeglio, Massimo, 382, 384. 

Decameron, 274. 

Decretals, Isidorian, 66. 

Depretis, 413, 414. 

Desidenus, 29, 49, 60. 

Despotisms, 192-200 ; evils of, 214. 

Despots, see Despotisms. 

Di Rudini, 416. 

Divine Comedy, 184. 

Domemchino, 352. 

Donatello, 237-240, 

Donation of Charlemagne, 60. 


Donation of Constantine, 46-48, 4a 
65 

Donation of Pippin, 46, 47, 60. 

Donizetti, 358. 

Dossi, Dosso, 309. 

Ducal palace, Venice, 226. 

Duomo, Floieuce, 237. 

Durante, 358. 

Election of Emperors, SO, 

Election of Popes, 91 

Emanuele Filibeito, 296. 

Emo, Angelo, 339. 

Empiie, the, see the Roman Empire. 

Empiie, Eastein, 24 ; its policy, 25. 

England, 36. 

Enzio, 141, capture, 142 ; death, 143. 

Este, D’, Ercole. duke, 250. 

Este, House of. 198, 282 , move to Mo- 
dena, 295 

Estensi, see House of Este. 

Eugemus IV, Pope, 288. 

Exarchs, 26, 36. 

Ezzelino da Romano, 194. 

Falieio, Marino, 226. 

Farnese, Alessandro, see Paul HI, 
Pope. 

Farnese, Giulia, 275, 288. 

Fainesi, in Parma, 295; in Piacenza, 
305. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, 263; conquers 
Naples, 263, 264. 

Ferdinand I, of Two Sicilies, 368, 
370. 

Fei dinand IT, of Two Sicilies (Bomba), 
389, 390 ; death, 402 

Ferrara, 246; in High Renaissance, 
283 ; taken by Papacy, 295 , Tasso at, 
310 ; visited by Montaigne, 324. 

Feudalism, 102 

Ficino, Marsilio, 245. 

Fiesole, library at, 233, 234, 251 

Fiesole, Mino da, 244. 

Filicaia, 353. 

Flagellants, 175 

Flemish painteis, 243 

Florence, Guelf, 133, denounced by 
Dante, 158 ; shuts out Henry VII, 
169 ; her guilds, 164 ; wool tiade, 166; 
bankers, 167 ; impediments to trade, 
167 ; receives back Ghibellines, 176 ; 
in 1283, 182, 183; democnitic, 194; 
about 1300, 202; In Black Death, 
210 ; takes Pisa, 227 ; under Duke of 
Athens, 229 , revolt of Ciompi, 229 ; 
Salvestro dei Medici, 229 ; Michele di 
Lando. 229, the oligarchy, 230; in 
Early Renaissance, 231-241 , interest 
m Plato, 243 ; under Lorenzo, 260 ; 
1492-1637, 258-263; under Grand 

Dukes, 294, 295; Close of Renais- 
sance, 308, 309; Visited by Mon- 
taigne, 326, 327. 

Fohgno, 332. 

Foresti, 370. 

Formosiis, Pope, 6& 
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Foscari, Francesco, Doge, 224. 

Foscolo, Ugo, 377. 

Fiance, 68, bows to Innocent III, 
122 , vigorous monarchy, 146, invades 
Italy, 253, 264, 265 , claims on Italy, 
293 , defeated by Spain, 293 , sends 
aimy to Eome, 391, 392, 394; with* 
draws gaiiisoii from Rome, 407 , re- 
lations with Italy, 412, 413. 

Francesca, Pieio della, 249. 

Francesco I, G i and Duke of Tuscany, 
32G, 327 

Francis I, King of France, 257. 

Francis I, King of Two Sieihes, 378 

Fiancis II, King of Two Sicilies, 402, 
404. 

Fiancis, St, see St Francis. 

Franciscan Order, 129, 131-133 , Gray 
Friais, 134. 

Franks, 40 , Kingdom of, 43 ; Catholi- 
cism of, 43. 

Frederick I, Emperor (Baibarossa), 
102 character, 102; theory of im- 
perial rights, 103; wars with Lom- 
haid cities, 108 , called to Italy, 108, 
109, war with Milan, 109, diet at 
Eoncaglia, 111 , defeat at Leguano, 
112, his son’s mainage, 113, death, 
113 

Fredeiick II, Emperor, 117 , gratitude 
to Innocent III, 117; summons to 
Germany, 121; pledge to Innocent 
III, 121, 122, King of Germany, 
122; character, 134; promises, 135, 
crowned empei or, 136, at Brindisi, 
136 ; denounced by Gregoiy IX, 136, 
137, excommunicated, 137, letter to 
King of England, 138, 139; recovers 
Jerusalem, 139 , King of Jenisalem, 
140 , his habits, 140, 141 , poetj y, 141 , 
war with Lombard cities, 142; ex- 
communicated again, 142, defeat, 
142 , death, 143 ; tmies of, 180. 

Galileo, 346, 349. 

Gamba, Pietio, 373, 374. 

Gandia, Duke of (a Boigia), murdered, 
312. 

Garibaldi, 382 ; in Rome, 392, 393 ; es- 
capes, 394, 398 ; expedition to Two 
Sicilies, 402-405, attempt on Rome, 
406 , second attempt, Mentana, 407 , 
death, 413. 

Genoa, 70 , prosperity, 105 , war with 
Pisa, 169, 170 , submits temporanly 
to Milan, 199 , loss In Black Death, 
210, war with Venice, 224; still a 
repubhc, 293; palaces m, 306, be- 
comes Republic of Liguria, 366, 
given to Kingdom of Sardinia, 367 

Genseric, 6. 

Germany, 68 , its duchies, 77, part of 
Holy Roman Empiie, 78, attitude 
towards its king, %; m time of In- 
nocent III, 120 , 121 

Gesti, church, 306, 306. 

Gesuati, 321. 


Ghihellines, 165 ; trouble in Milan, 167 ; 
cause lost, 169, de&ciiptiou of, 168, 
169, described by Gregory X, 176, 
fictitious revival of, 325. 

Ghiberti, 241 

Ghiilandaio, Domenico, 245, 288. 

Giobeitl, 3^ 384. 

Giocondo, Fra, 290. 

Gioigione, 312. 

Giotto, 189, 190. 

Giulio Romano, 309. 

Gladstone, on conditions in Naples, 
395, 396. 

Goethe, admires Palladio, 306, 307; 
admires I Promessi Sposi, 377 

Goldoni, 363-356 

Gonzaga, the, in Mantua, 198. 

Goths, see Ostrogoths. 

Gozzoli, Benozzo, 233, 244. 

Gravina, 363, 369. 

Great Council of Venice, 171, 172. 

Greek, study of, 242, 243. 

Gieek Empire, oveithiown by Cm- 
S£ici6rs lid 

Giegory I (the Great), Pope, 35-37. 

Gregoiy II, Pope, 42, 53 

Giegoiy III, Pope, 42, 63 

Gregoiy VII, Pope (Hildebrand), 89; 
character, 90, aims, 91, becomes 
Pope, 91; creed, 91, 92, claims, 92; 
alhes, 92-96 , denunciation of simony 
and lay investiture, 96 , attempted 
deposition by Henry IV, 97, excom- 
municates Henry IV, 99 , at Caiiossa, 
99 , his death, lOO 

Giegoiy IX, Pope (Ugolino), 1.36, an- 
ger at Frederick II, 136 , letter on 
Frederick, 135-137 . excommunicates 
Frederick, 337. 

Giegory X, Pope, describes Ghibel- 
lines, 176 

Gregory XT, Pope, ends Babylonish 
Captivity, 217. 

Gregory XIII, Pope, 828, 329. 

Gregory XV, Pope, 346. 

Gregory XVI, Pope, 383. 

Gross!, Tommaso, 382. 

Guaidi, 362, 

Guelfs, accept Henry VII, 156 ; trouble 
in Milan, 157, description of, 168, 
169 , fictitious revival of, 326. 

Guercino, 362 

Gueriazzi, F. D., 382. 

Guicciaidini, on condition of Italy, 
263, 264; modern histoiian, 281. 

Guido Reni, 362, 360. 

Guilds, 164. 

Guinicelli, 184. 

Hapsbnrg, House of, 336, 338. 

Hawkwood, John, 213, 222. 

Haynau, 301. 

Henry IV, Emperor, 90 , attempts to 
depose Gregory VIT, 97, his letter 
to Gregory, 97-99 ; at Canossa, 99 ; 
death, 100 

Henry VI, Emperor, his Sicihaii mar- 
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riage, 113? character, 114: his acts, 
115. 

Henry VTI, Emperor, 150 , welcomed 
by Dante, 165, 156 ; enters Italy, 156 ; 
becomes Ghibellme chief, 167; re- 
ceives letter from Dante, 167-169; 
death, 159 ; effect of, on fortunes of 
Can Grande and the Visconti, 198. 

Henry IV, King of France (Heniy of 
Navarre), 337, 338, 357. 

Heresy, in Southern France, 123, in 
Italy, 125, m England and Bohemia, 
220 . 

Hildebrand, see Gregory VII, Pope. 

Hohenstaufens, 102, 113; their end, 
143, 141. 

Holy Alliance, 370. 

Holy Eomaii Empire, beginning, 78; 
its extent, 79, 80 ; its powei , 81 , atti- 
tude toward Papacy, 84, 85, 89 , con- 
cordat with Papacy, lOO ; death strug- 
gle with Papacy, 133, real end, 143, 
last flicker, 162-160 , a shadow, 161 , 
its petty bai gamings, 217, extin- 
guished by Napoleon, 365. 

Honorius, Pope, 133, crowns Fred- 
erick II, 136 ; death, 136. 

Humamsts, 242, 244, 245 

Humbert of the White Hand, 173. 

Humbert, King, 416, 

Hungauans, raids of, 77. 

Huss, John, 220, 221. 

Iconoclasm, 41, 42. 

Index Librorum Prohibitomm, 299. 

Innocent III, Pope, his education, 116; 
doings in Italy, 116 ; in Tuscany and 
Two Sicilies, 117 1 at Constantinople, 
119, in Geimiany, 120; excommuni- 
cates Otto IV, 121; his doings in 
Europe, 122 ; in England, 122 , Albi- 
gensian crusade, 123 ; triumph, 123, 
124, recognizes St. Francis, 126,127; 
leferred to by Fiedeiick II, 138 , and 
Dominicans, 299. 

Innocent VIII, Pope, 286. 

Innocent X, Pope, 346. 

Innocent XI, Pope, 346. 

Inquisition, 298, 299. 

Investiture, lay, 86, 87, 89 ; settled be- 
tween Empire and Papacy, 100. 

Italian language, 80; influenced by 
Dante, 184 , its dialects, 185. 

Italy, condition of, middle of 6th cen- 
tury, 23, 24 ; under Byzantine rule, 
26 , on fall of Carlovlngian Empire, 
69; its divisions, 69; condition of 
people, 70, degradation, 67-78, con- 
dition under mercenary soldiers, 213, 
214; condition prior to 1494, 252; 
during Catholic Revival, 302, 303; 
divisions of, at close of 16th centuiy, 
304 ; place for travellers, 319 ; as seen 
by Montaigne, 320-334, under Na- 
poleon I, 365, 366; on Napoleon’s 
fall, 366-368 ; unity of, 396-408 ; dif- 
ficulties after umty, 411-413 ; rela. 


tions with France, 412, 413 ; Triple 
Alliance, 413. 

Isidonan Decretals, see Decretals. 

Jerome, St, see St Jerome. 

Jerome of Prague, 220, 221. 

Jerusalem, plan for recoaquest of, 134 ; 
recovered by Frederick II, 139. 

Jesuit style, 351. 

Jesus, Order of, 299 , suppressed, 347; 
restored in Papal States, 367, 

Joan I, Queen of Naples, 222 

Joan II, Queen of Naples, 222. 

John of Bolo^a, 308, 324. 

John. Don, of Austria, 296. 

John, Kin^of England, 122, 138. 

John XII, Pope, 78, 81 , his trial, 82-84 ; 
deposition, 84. 

Jommelli, 368. 

Jubilee, first, 147 

Julius II, Pope, 270, 275-277, 288. 

Justin, Empeior, 16. 

Justinian, Emperor, lC-18. 

Ladislaus, King of Naples, 222, 230t. 

Landini, 308. 

Lando, Michele di, 229. 

Landucci, Luca, diary of, 259-262. 

Laocoon, the, discovery of, 291, 292. 

Lateran palace, 45. 

Legion, Garibaldi’s, 393. 

Legnano, battle of, 112. 

Leo (composer) , 358. 

Leo, Empeior, tlie Isaurian, 41. 

Leo I, Pope, the Great 9. 

Leo III, Pope, 54, 66. 

Leo IV, Pope, 73, 74. 

Leo X, Pope (Medici), 250, 251, 262, 
276, 277; excommumcates Luther, 
278; last of papal overlords of Eu- 
rope, 292. 

Leo XIII, Pope, 416-419. 

Leonardo, see Vinci, Leonardo da. 

Leopardi, Alessandio (sculptor), 31L 

Leopardi, Giacomo (poet), 378 

Leopold I, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
363. 

Lippi, Filippino, 244. 

Lombard cities, see Lombardy and 
Milan. 

Lombardi (architects and sculptors), 
311. 

Lombards, the, 23, character, 27 , con- 
quests, 28; civilization, 28, 29, conr 
version to Catholicism, 29; pohtical 
incompetence, 29; Influence, 30, at- 
tempt to coni^uer all Italy, 43, de- 
feated by Pippin, 46; by Charle- 
magne, 50. 

Lombardy, espouses Hildebrand’s 
side, 96: trade, 106; represented at 
diet of Eoncaglia, 110; peace with 
Barbarossa, 112; condition prior to 
1789, 362; crown of, assumed by Na- 
poleon, 365 , restored to Austria, 367 ; 
condition in 1820-21, 370, 371 ; in 1848, 
387 ; muted to Piedmont, 40L 
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I.orenzo the Magnificent, see under 
Medici 

Loreto, 332- 

Lorrame, King of, 62. 

Lotbair, Emperor, 58, 59. 

Lotto, Loienzo, 312. 

Louis I, Emperor, the Pious, 58, 59. 

Louis II, Emperoi, 68, 59, 62, 63. 

Louis XII, King of France, 267 , unites 
with Spain against Naples, 203 

TjOuis Napoleon, see Napoleon HI. 

Loyola, Ignatius, 299 

Lucca, 168, under Castiuccio Caatra- 
cane,200 , still a republic, 295 , Tisited 
by Montaigne, 332; on Napoleon’s 
fall, 367 

Lucca, Bagni di, 333. 

Ludovisi, see Gregory XV, Pope. 

LuinI, 309. 

Luther, Martin, 276, 278, 297. 

Lutherans, do not attend Council of 
Trent, 298. 

Lyons, Council of, 142. 

Machiavelli, admires Castruccio Cas- 
tracane, 200 . also Caesar Boigia, 273 , 
writes, 281 , description of successful 
Prince, 314, 316 ; comedies, 364. 

Mafia, 294, 364, 411, 412. 

Magenta, battle of, 400, 

Malatesta, in Bimini, 198. 

Mameli, Gofiredo, 393, 394. 

Manfred, 141, 143 ; defeat and death, 
144; his daughter, 162. 

Manin, Daniele, 388, 394. 

Mantegna, 288. 

Mantua, the Gonzaga in, 198, duchy, 
293 ; opera in, 367. 

Manzoni, 377. 

Marignano, 257 

Maroncelli, 370-372. 

Marozia, 76, 76. 

Martin V, Pope, 220, 268. 

Masaccio, 240, 241. 

Mastai-Feiretti, Cardinal, see Pius IX, 
Pope. 

Matilda, Countess, 94 ; Donation to Pa- 
pacy, 94. 

Maximilian, Emperor, 265. 

Mazzmi, 376 , letter to Carlo Alberto, 
379-382, tiiumvir m Borne, 391-394, 
398, death, 413. 

Medici, dei, Alessandro, 263. 

Medici, dei, Oosimo, Pater Patnse, 232 , 
cultivation, 233; his tastes, 233, li- 
braries, 233, 234, death, 235; anec- 
dote of, with Donatello, 239 ; founds 
Platonic Academy, 243 , and Nicho- 
las V, 251 

Medici, dei, Cosimo I, Giand Duke, 
263 ; marriage, 291 , nile, 294, 295 ; de- 
scendants, 296 , his architect 306. 

Medici, del, Francesco I, Grand Duke, 
326 327 

Medici, dei, Giovanni, see Leo X, 
Pope. 

Medici, dei, Giovanni, Angelo (not of 


Florentine family), see Pius IV, 
Pope. 

Medici, dei, Gmliano, see Clement 
VII, Pope. 

Medici, dei, Lorenzo, the Magnificent, 
248-250, 286. 

Medici, del, Mai la, 367 

Medici, del, Piero, 244, 249. 

Medici, dei, Salvestro, 229. 

Mentana, battle of, 407. 

Mercenary soldieis, 211-214. 

Merovingians, 44. 

Metastasio, 369, 360. 

Mettermch, 367. 

Michelangelo, 263 ; sonnets, 285 ; goes 
to Borne, 289 , plans dome of St Pe- 
ters, 290; at discovery of Laocobn, 
299 ; statues m Florence, 308 

Michelozzo, 233. 

Milan, 107 , classes in, 107, 108 . war 
with Barbarossa, 109 ; receives Henry 
VII, 166; Visconti in, 198, 199; ac- 
quires Genoa temporarily, 199 ; un- 
der Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 226, be- 
comes a dukedom, 226; cathedral, 
226, 227 ; loss Of dominion on Gian 
Galeazzo’ s death, 228 ; end of Vis- 
conti, 250 ; founding of Sforza line, 
260; condition, 1466-1636, 264-268, 
captured by French, 257; hy Span- 
ish, 257 ; annexed to Spanish crown, 
258 , Leonardo there, 286 ; Bramante 
there, 287 ; under Spanish goveniors, 
294 , visited by Montaigne, 333 ; un- 
der Spanish rule, 339, 340 , conveyed 
to Austria, 341 ; Five Days of, 387 ; 
jealous of Turm, 389. 

Mille, 1 , 403. 

Minghetti, 413. 

Mino, da Fiesole, 244. 

Modena, duchy, 293 , seat of House of 
Este, 293 ; tiansfers, 341 ; lefonn m, 
3G2 ; restoration of old order on Na- 
poleon’s fall, 367; in 1848, 388, 389. 
397 , united with Piedmont in King- 
dom of Italy, 402. 

Mohammed, 40, 41. 

Monasteries, 34, 72. 

Moutaigne,fiiary of his travels in Italy, 
320—334. 

Monte Cassino, 34. 

Montefeltri, m Urbino, 198. 

Montefeltro, Federigo da, 249, 250. 

Monteveidi, 367. 

Montfort, 123. 

Murat, 365, 366. 

Naples, 21, 70, 73 ; House of Aragon 
reigning, 161 ; condition, about 1350, 
201 ; loss in Black Death, 210 ; con- 
dition, 1350-1450, 222, conqueied by 
Alfonso of Aragon, 223 , no share m 
Benaissance, 249 , passes to illegiti- 
mate branch of House of Aragon, 
263; conquered by Spaniards, 263; 
annexed to Spanish crown, 264 ; un- 
der Spanish viceroys, 294 ; inquisi- 
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tion in, 299; conveyed to Austria 
and then to Spanish Bourbons, 341 ; 
condition, prior to 1789, 363, given 
to Joseph Bonaparte and Murat, 
365; 1 evolution of 1820, 369, 370, 
cruelty of Francis I, 378; m 1848, 
386 , takes pait in war against Aus- 
tria, 388; persecution of liberals, 
391 , persecution described by Glad- 
stone, 395, 396 ; united with Kingdom 
of Italy, 404, 405. 

Napoleon 1, 365, 366 

Napoleon III (Louis Napoleon), inter- 
feies in Eome, 391; plans of, 309, 
agi’eement with Cavour, 400, war 
with Austria, 400 , peace, 400, 401. 

Narses, 22,26. 

Niccolini, 382 

Nicholas I, Pope, 62-64. 

Nicholas V, Pope, 231, 252, 269, 288. 

Nogaret, 150. 

Normans, in Southern Italy, 92, m 
Sicily, 93 ; become liegemen to the 
Popes, 93 

Novaia, battle of, 390. 

Odescalchi, see Innocent XI, Pope. 

Odoacer, 7, 10, 11, 13. 

Opera, the, 357, 368. 

Oratorio, the, 358. 

Older of St Fiancis, see Franciscan 
Order. 

Order of .Tesus, see Jesus, Order of. 

Orlando Furioso, 283, 284. 

Oilando Inuamoiato, 283. 

Oiaiui, the, 76, 150. 

Ostiogoths, 12-22. 

Otto I, Empeior, the Great, 77 ; mar- 
nage, 78 ; crowned Emperor, 78 , his 
empire, 79, 80 ; tnes and deposes 
Pope John XII, 82-84. 

Otto IV, Emperor, 120; becomes Ghi- 
belline, 120, I2i ; excommunicated 
by Innocent III, 121; deposition, 
122 . 

Padua, 95 , conquered by Venice, 224; 
visited by Montaigne, 322. 

Paisiello, 358. 

Palazzo Vecchio, 188; fountain in, 
247; occupied by Grand Puke, 294. 

Palermo, using in, 402. 

Palestrina, 367. 

Palladio, 306, 307, 311. 

Palma Vecchio, 312. 

Palmerston, Lord, sends Gladstone’s 
letter to European governments, 
396. 

PanflU, see Innocent X, Pope. 

Paolo Veronese, 312 

Papacy, strengthened by monasticism, 
33, 34 ; relations with Empire, 38 ; 
with Lombards, 39; with Franks, 
40; spht with Eastern Empire, 42, 
Ponation of Pippin, 46 , further rela- 
tions with Franks, 49 ; Ponation of 
Charlemagne, 60; attitude towards 


Charlemagne, 51 , towards Eoman 
Empue, 62; local weakness, 52, 
supported hy Empire, 58 , duel with 
Empire, 59 , light to ciown Emper- 
01 s, 69, 60; anomalous nature of, 
60 , subjection to Empiie, 61, strug- 
gle with Empiie, 61, 62 ; added pres- 
tige, 62; cosmopolitan ambition, 
64; degradation, 67, 68, revival of, 
79 , character of, ih lOth century, 81 ; 
becomes suzerain to Southern Italy, 
93 , struggle with Empire over in- 
vestitures, 89-101 ; its triumph, 114- 
124 , its death gmpple with Empire, 
133-144 , its decay and fall. 146-151 , 
Babylonish Captivity, 151 ; an ab- 
sentee, 161, letuin to Eome, 217; 
and Eenaissance, 251 , as head of 
culture, 232; its monarchy, 267-280; 
m High Eenaissance, 288-292; its le- 
Tival, 297-302, a purely Italian in- 
stitution, 302; quarrel with Venice, 
336, 337 ; in 17th aud 18th centuries, 
343-345 , under Napoleon, 365 ; loss of 
Temporal Power, 407, 408 ; attitude 
towards Itahan government, 410, 
411 } under Leo XIII, 418. 

Papal Curia, see Eoman Curia. 

Papal States, 69 ; really founded by 
Innocent III, 120 ; confusion in, dur- 
ing Babylonish Captivity, 162, about 
1360, 202; reduced to order, 218; 
firmly established, 267, 268 , the Pa- 
pal monarchy, 267-280 ; pnor to 1789, 
363, in Napoleon’s time, 365; after 
Napoleon’s fall, 367 , in 1848, 390 ; 
in 1849, 391-394 , invaded by Pied- 
montese army, 404; votes to Join 
Kingdom of Italy, 405. 

Parentiieelh, see Nicholas V, Pope. 

Paris, Congiess of, 399. 

Parma, a duehy, 295 ; taken by Par- 
nesi, 295 , conveyed to Spanish Bour- 
bons, 341, 342 ; prior tO 1789, 362, 363 , 
on Napoleon’s overthiow, 367; in- 
surrection in, 379; m 1848,388, 389, 
397, 401, united with Piedmont in 
Kingdom of Italy, 402. 

Paithenon, blown up, 338. 

Patarini, 95 ; heretics, 125. 

Paul TI, Pope, 288. 

Paul III, Pope (Alessandro Famese), 
275 , in Parma, 295 ; a reformer, 800. 

Paul IV, Pope (Caraffa), 299, 301. 

Paul V, Pope, 345. 

Pavia, 28 , 50, 96, 107; Ghibelllne, 133. 

Pavia, battle of, 267, 293. 

Peace of Westphalia, 346. 

Pecci, see Leo XIII, Pope. 

Pedro, of Aragon, King of Sicily. 162. 

Pellico Silvio, 370-372. 

Perettl, Felice, see Sixtus V, Pope. 

Pergolesi, 368. 

Penigia, 128 , war with Assisi, 128 ; its 
flagellants, 175 ; Bagllonl in, 198. 

Penigino, 288. 

Peruzzl, Baldassarre, 290. 
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Pesaio, 245. 

Pesaro, Marchesa di, and Pietro Are- 
tino, 315, 316. 

Peti areli, 185 , leader of Classical Re- 
vival, 203, 204. coronation of, 204, 
gieat leputation, 205, enthusiasm 
for Cola di Rienzo, 206, 207 , on the 
Black Death, 2io , on nieiceuaiy sol- 
diers, 213, 214; goes to Milan, 215; 
invectives against Roman Curia, 274. 

Philip, Impel lal claimant, 120. 

Philip, the Fan, King of Fi ance, qnar- 
lel with Boniface VIII, 148-160, 

Piacenza, 95 ; heretics in, 126 , huild- 
ings in, 305; visited toy Montaigne, 
333. 

Piazza Navona, 361. 

Piccinni, 358. 

Piccolomim, iEneas Sylvius, see Pius 
II, Pope. 

Pico, della Mirandola, 245. 

Piedmont, toecomes important part 
of duchy of Savoy, 296, visited by 
Montaigne, 334 ; becomes chief part 
of duchy of Savoy, 343; piior to 
1789, 361; takes action against 

France, 365; on i estoration of king, 
367; uprising in, 375, 376 ; m 1848, 3P6 , 
war with Austria, 388; defeated, 
389 , also at Kovara, 390 ; left alone 
to maintain Italian cause, 394; tlie 
hope of Italy, 397; in Cnmean War, 
399 ; war with Austria, 400. 

Pier della Vigna, 141, 143. 

Pietro Aietino, 315, 316. 

Pilo, Rosalino, 402. 

Pinturicchio, 288. 

Pippin, King, deposes Merovingians, 
44 ; crowned hy Pope Zacharias, 45 , 
and the Papacy, 49 ; death, 60. 

Pippin, Donation of, 45, 60. 

I^isa, 70 ; prosperity of, 104 ; GhibeUlne, 
133, loyalto Henry VII, 159; regula- 
tions concerning nobles, 168; war 
with Genoa, 169 ; crushing defeat by 
Genoa, 170 ,• baptistery, 186 ; loss in 
Black Death, 210 , seized hy Milan, 
227; hy Florence, 228 ; Campo Santo, 
244 

Pisa, Council of, 219. 

Pisani, Vettor (Venetian admiral), 224. 

Pisano, Giovanni, 1S7. 

Pisano, Niccold, 186 , at Siena, 187. 

PItti Palace, designed by Brunelleschi, 
236; occupied by Cosimo 1, 294, pic- 
ture gallery in, 295 , opera in, 357. 

Pius II, Pope, JEneas Sylvius Picco- 
lomini, 288 

Pius IV, Pope (Giovanni Angelo Me- 
dici), founder of Modem Papacy, 
301, 302 

Pius IX, Pope, 383, 384 ; takes part in 
war against Austria, 388 , his scru- 
ples, 389 ; army captured, 389 , flees 
from Rome, 390, reactionary, 396, 
bad government of, .397; and Tem- 
poral Power, 406 ; extreme conserv- 


atism, 409, 410 , prisoner in Vatican, 
410; refuses subsidy, 411. 

Plague of 1348 (Black Death), 209-211. 
Plato, 242, 243, 248. 

Platonic Academy, 243. 

Platonic ideas, 282, 283, 285. 

Plutarch, 266. 

Podesta, 165 
Poerio, Cailo, 396, 396. 

Poetry, m Sicily, 141 , m Bologna and 
Tuscany, 184. 

Poggio a Caiano, 244, 309. 

Polenta, da, the, in Ravenna, 198. 
Poliziano, 246 
Pollaiuolo, Antonio, 244. 

Pontormo, 308, 309 
Pontremoli, 333 

Popes, see Papacy, Papal States, and 
individual Popes 
Pordenone, Giov Ant da, 312. 
Poitiuncula, 129-131, sot>. 

Pratolmo, 326 

Piigioni, Le Mie (of Silvio Pellico), 
370-372, 382. 

Prince, The, hy Maehiavelll, 314, 316. 
Promessi, Sposi, I, by Manzoni, 377. 
Piovence, Albigensun ciusade, 123 
Piiissia, wai with Austria, 407; with 
Fiance, 407. 

Pulci, 246. 

Quadrilateral, the, 388. 

Radetzky, Field Marshal, 387-390, 394. 
Raphael, 283, 285, 289, cliaiactei, 290, 
291, poi trait of Julius II, 289; of 
Leo X, 292 
Rattazzi, 406 

Ravenna, 14, 21, 46, 71; Byzantine 
architecture in, 187, Malatesta in, 
198 , Lord Byion in, 372-376 
Reformation, the, premonitions of, 
219-222 ; coming of, 297. 

Reformation within the Church, see 
Catholic Revival. 

Renaissance, 231-251, 281-292. 
Renaissance, Early, 231-241 
Renaissance, High, 281-292 ; its close, 
304- 

Revolution, Fiench (of 1789), 361, 364. 
Revolution, Fiench (of 1830), 379. 
Ribeia, 352 

Ricasoli, Bettino, 401, 406. 

Riccardi palace, 233, 244 
Rienzi, see Cola di Rienzo. 

Robbia, della, Andiea, 244 
Rototoia, della, Luca, 241. 

Romagna, the, 379. 

Roman Curia (papal Curia), denounced 
byFredeiick II, 138,139, its venal- 
ity, 219 , policy, 221 , difficulties and 
cleverness, 269-270 ; object of satire 
and invective, 274, 275 , and art, 288. 
Roman Empire (see also Holy Roman 
Empire, and Eastern Empire), Its 
extent, 1 ; character, 2 , luxurious 
life, 4; unity, 7 , its condition while 
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at Constantinople, 25, m populai 
IniHgmation, 51, 52, lelatioiis with 
Papacy, 59 , its levival by Pope Leo 
and ClifUlemagne, 56, end ot Carlo- 
vingian revival, 58 , levival by Otto 
the Great as the Holy Eoiiiau Em- 
pire, 77 78. 

Bonuu gentleman, life of, 4 

Roman people, antagonism to Papacy, 
60, local politics of, 67, savageiiess, 
68 . 

Rome, its splendour, 2 , fall, 5 , dnis- 
tian,9, Theodonc’s visit, 14, i elation 
to the Empire, 53, parties in, 133, 
134, no despotism in, 194, i educed 
to papal obedience, 268 , sack by 
Bourbon’s ai my, 279, 280 , in High 
Renaissance, 288, visited by Mon- 
taigne, 328-331 , compared with Ven- 
ice as to fieedom, 328, 329, iiots m, 
390 , Republic declaied,390 , defends 
Itself against Fiench, 391-394, Ro- 
man question, 405, occupied b> Ital- 
ian troops, 407; becomes seat of 
national govei ument, 408. 

Romulus Aiigiistulus, 1. 

Roneaglia, diet of. no, ill 

Kospigliosi, see Clement IX, Pope. 

Rosselli, 288. 

Rosselliuo, Antonio, 244. 

Rossetti, 377 

Rossi, Pelegriuo, murdered, 390. 

Rossini, 358. 

Rovere, della, Fiancesco, see Sixtus 
IV, Pope. 

Roveie, della, Giuliano, see Julius II, 
Pope 

Rovere, della, family, dukes of XJibino, 
303. 

Rovigo, visited by Montaigne, 323. 

Rule of St Benedict, 34. 

Rule ot St Fiancis, 132. 

Kiiskin on Bionziuo, 309. 

St Benedict, 33, 34. 

St Clare, 130 

St. Columbanus, 36, 37. 

Sta Croce, church of, 188. 

St Fiancis, 125-132. 

St Francis de Sales, 345. 

St Francis Xavier, 346. 

St. Jerome on destruction of Rome, 5. 

St John Lateiaii, church of, m In- 
nocent’s dream, 126, Hemy VII 
crowned m, 159. 

Sta. Maria degll Angeli, 129, 306. 

Sta Maria del Carmine, 240, 248. 

St Paul, basilica of, sacked by Sara- 
cens, 73; in Jubilee of 1300, 147, 148 

St Peter, basilica of, described, 55, 66 ; 
sacked by Saracens, 73; enclosed In 
walls, 74; in Jubilee, 147, held by 
the Guelfs, 169 ; plan to rebuild, 252, 
rebuilt, 289, 290 ; dome completed, 
344 , colonnade, 35L 

St Peter Damian on lay investiture, 
87. 


St Sophia, church of, 38. 

St Theie&a, 345 

St Thomas Aquinas, 178, 179. 

St Zeno, chuich ot, m Verona, 194. 

Salerno. 70, 92, 104 

San Gallo, da, Antonio, the younger, 
290. 

San Gallo, da, Francesco, account of 
discovery of Laocoon, 291. 

San Gallo, da, Gmliano, 244, 289, 290, 
291 

Sansovino, Jacopo Tatti, 306, 311. 

Saiacens. 40, conquests ot, 41; m Si- 
cily, 73 ; lU Italy, 73. 

Saidinia, conveyed to Savoy, 341: 
dukes of Savoy become kings of 
Saidinia, Kingdom of, see Piedmont 

Sarpi, Paolo, Fia, 337, 338. 

Sassofeirato, 352. 

S.i\onaiola, 24b, 258-262. 

Savoy, 172 (see also Piedmont), its 
situation and piinces, 173, becomes 
duchy, 229; duiing wars between 
Francis I and Charles V, 296; be- 
comes an Italian state, 296 , m 17th 
and 18 th centuries, 343. 

Savoy, House of. 173. 

Scala della. House of (the Scaligers), 
I&ir-198 ; bunal place of, 196. 

Scala della, Can Giande, 195, 196; 
aided by Henry VII, 108. 

Scala, della, Mastmo, 196, 197 ; his de- 
feat, 197, 198. 

Sealigers, see Scala della, House ofc 

Seailatti, Alessandro, 358. 

Scailatti, Domenico, 358. 

Schism, the Great, 218-220. 

Sebastiano del Piombo, 312. 

Seguatnra, Stanza della, 290. 

Sella, Qumtino, 413 

Sforza, House of, becomes extinct, 
267, 258. 

Sforza, Alessandro, lord of Pesaro, 
250 

Sforza, Attendolo (Muzio Attendolo), 
222 . 

Sfoiza, Francesco, 222, becomes Duke 
of Milan, 250, dealings with human- 
ists, 250 , death, 254 

Sforza. Galeazzo Maria, 254, 255. 

Sforza, Lodovico, il Moro, 266-267, 
281 

Sicilian Vespers, 162. 

Sicily (see also Two Sicilies), practi- 
cally Greek, 42 ; Norman conquest, 
93, under Henry VI, 114, under 
Frederick II, 141,142; under Charles 
of Anjou, 161, 162 ; Sicilian Vespers, 
162; under House of Aragon, 162, 
about 1360, 201; appanage of Ara- 
gon, 223 : DO share m Renaissance, 
249; under legitimate hianch of 
House of Aragon. 263 ; under Span- 
ish viceroys, 294 , conveyed to 
Savoy, to Austria, to Spanish Bour- 
hons, .341, piior to 1789, 364, loses 
its autonomy, 368 ; in 1848, 386, 390 ; 
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revolution put down, 391; expedi- 
tion of Garibaldi and Mille, 403. 
Siena, conqueied by Florence, 294, 
visited by Montaigne, 327. 
Sigismund, Empeior,220. 

Signoielli, 288 

Silvester, Pope, legend of, 46-47. 
Simony, movement against, 86 
Sistine Chapel, 288; Michelangelo’s 
fiescoes, 290. 

Sixtus IV, Pope, 270, 271, 286. 

Sixtus V, Pope, 344. 

Sodoma, 309. 

Solferino, 400 

Spam, 37; invasions by, 263, 254, ac- 
quit es Milan, 267 ; Naples, 263, 264 , 

E redominant in Italy, 276, secure 
old, 293, government in Milan, 
294; in Naples and Sicily, 294. 
Spanish Steps, the, in Rome, 351, 360. 
Spielberg piison, 371 
Spoleto, a Lombard duchy, 28, 09 , vis- 
ited by Montaigne, 331. 
Stradivainis, 359 

Strozzi palace, iii Floience, 244, 246 
Summa Theologiae, of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, 178. 

Tasso, Torquato, on the Book of the 
Courtier, 284 ; life, 309, 310 ; seen by 
Montaigne, 324. 

Theodoia, 75, 76. 

Theodone, the Osti ogoth, 12 , victory 
over Odoacer, 13 difficulties, 13; 
policy, 14 , visit to Rome, 14 , deal- 
ings with Empire, 15, with Chinch, 
17; breach with Chuich, 20, death, 
20 

Thomas Aquinas, see St Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Tiepolo, 362. 

Tintoretto, 312. 

Titian, 312. 

Totila, 21, 22. 

Trade, spint of, 103 ; with North and 
East, 166, 167 ; impediments to, 
167, 168. 

Trent, Council of, 300-302. 

Trevi, fountain of, 351, 300. 

Turin, 334, 375. 

Turks, capture Constantinople, 264, 
conquer parts of Venetian Empire, 
297 , wars with Venice, 338, 339. 
Tuscanv, 69; a marqnisate, 94; a 
Grand Duchy, 303 , visited by Mon- 
taigne, 325-327 ; passes to Austi lan 
dukes on failuieof Medicean line, 
342, prior to 1739, 303, restoiation 
in, after Napoleon’s fall, 367, takes 
part in war against Austria, 388 ; 
defeated, 389, Grand Duke runs 
away, 390 ; returms, 39i , subservient 
to Austi la, 397, runs away again, 
401 ; united w'lth Piedmont in King- 
dom of Italy, 401, 402. 

Two Sicilies, Kingdom of (see also 
Sicily and Naples), 93. uudei Man- 


fred, 143. conquered by Charles of 
Au]OU, 144, absolute mouarchy, 
193, 194, united uudei Altonso of 
Ai agon, 223 , iall apart on liis death, 
263, pass to Cliailes V, 264, 1494- 
1616, 2C3, 264 , unites With Kingdom 
of Italy, 406. 

ITfflzi palace, in Florence, 294, picture 
gallery, 296 

XJgolino, see Giegory IX, Pope. 

Universities, 177 , of Bologna, 177, 178. 

Uiban VI, Pope, 218. 

Urban VIII, Pope, 346, 

Uibmo, 249, libiaiy at, 251, society 
m, 282, 283, ahsoibed by Papacy, 
296 ; visited by Montaigne, 332. 

Utrecht, treaty of, 341. 

Uzzano, Niccolb da, 230. 

Vandals, 6, 21. 

Vasaii, on Brunelleschi, 236, 236, on 
Donatello, 238, 239, on Masaccio, 
240 , on Leonaido, 285, 286 , on Raph- 
ael, 290, 291 , himself, 306. 

Vatican Council, 410. 

Vatican libraiy, 252 

Vatican palace, 262, 287, 288, 290. 

Venice, 70, origin, 106 , character, 106, 
106 ; trade, 106, 107 , Baibaiossa and 
Alexander III at, 112, Fourth Ciu- 
sade, 118, 119 , isolation, 170 , govern- 
ment, 171, patricians, 171 , wais with 
Genoa, 172, Gieat Council, 172 , oli- 
garchy, 172; about 1350, 202, growth, 
223, wars with Genoa, 224; four 
suges, 224; oligaichy in control, 
226 ; tranquillity, 226 , 1463-1508, 264- 
266, League of Cambrai, 265, 266, 
wais with Turks, 297 , Lepaiito, 297; 
the Oanto, 307 ; fine arts, 310-313, 
V’ sited by Montaigne, 322, 323 , free- 
dom compared with that in Rome, 
328, 329 , 1680-1789, 336-339 ; <iuarrel 
with Papacy, 336, 337, wais \Mth 
Turks, 338, 339 , conquers the Morea, 
338, opera m, 357, music in, 359; 
piiorto 1789, 362, extmction of Re- 
public, 365 ; given to Austria, 367; 
in 1848, a Republic again, 387, 388 ; 
jealous of Piedmont, 389, surrenders 
to Austria, 394 , united to Ifcily, 407. 

Verona, emotional peace of, 176, 177 ; 
description of, 194 ; under Scaligers, 
195-198 , seized by Venice, 224 , tem- 
porarily under Milan, 227 ; taken by 
Venice, 228 j claimed by empire, 265; 
visited by Montaigne, 320 

Veronese, Paolo, 312, 

Verrocchio, 244, 247; Leonardo's mas- 
ter, 286. 

Vicenza, conquered by Can Grande, 
195, 196 , buildings in, 306, 307 , visited 
by Goethe, 307 , by Montaigne, 321. 

Vico, 349, 350 

Victor Emmanuel, see Vittorio Eman- 
uele XL 
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Vienna, Congress of, 366, 3C7. 

Vienna, Peace of, 341. 

Vignolii, Giacomo Baiozzi da, 306, 306. 

Villa Boigliese, 351 

Villa di Papa Giulio, 306. 

Villa Medici, 351. 

Villani, Giovanni, on Boniface VIII, 
146 ; on Dante, 152, 153 , on Florence, 
182, 183; death, 211. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 256, 286-287. 

Visconti, House of, despots of Milan, 
198, 199; aided by Heniy VII, 198; 
their ambitions, 199 , about 1350,202 ; 
their despotism, 215, 216, end of, 
250 

Visconti, Bernabb, 216, 216. 

Visconti, Bianca Maria, 229. 

Visconti, Filippo Maria, 228 , death, 
250. 

Visconti, Galeazzo II, 216. 

Visconti, Gian Galeazzo, 216; caieer, 
226 , buildings, 226 , death, 227. 

Visconti, Giovanni (Archbishop), 215. 


Visigoths, 6. 

Vittorio Emanuele 1, 375 

Vittorio Eniaiiuele 11,390, character, 
397, 398 ; French alliauce and Aus- 
trian War, 400, 401 , hailed King of 
Italy by Gaiibaldi, 404, alliance 
with Pi-ussia, 407 , uar u itli Austria, 
407, enters Venice, 407, takes pos- 
session of Eome, 407.408 ; death, 413^ 

Vittoiio Emanuele III, 416. 

Volta, 362. 

War of Polish Succession, 340, 341. 

War of Spanish Succession, 340, 341. 

Weiner, duke, 213. 

Worms, diet of, 278. 

Wycllf, 220. 

Young Italy, 381. 

Zacharlas, Pope, 44. 

Zara, captuied by Ciusaders, 118. 

Zeno, Carlo, 224. 
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